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ART, L—THE VALLEYS OF VIRGINIA—THE RAPPAHANNOCK, 


Tae town now called Tappahannock was first called Hobbes’ 
Hole, or Hobbes his Hole, afterward New-Plymouth, and finally 
Tappahannock. The first attempt to establish it was by an 
act of the House of Burgesses, in 1680, which recites: ‘* This 
present General Assembly having taken into their serious con- 
sideration the great necessity, usefulness, and advantages of 
cohabitation, in this his majesty’s country of Virginia, and 
observing and foreseeing the great extremities his majesty’s 
subjects here must necessarily fall under, by the present and 
continued lowness of the price of tobacco, the only commodity 
and manufacture of this country,” &c., &c. 

The act proceeds to establish towns (on paper) at various 
navigable points in Eastern Virginia. None on the Rappa- 
hannock higher up than Tappahannock, while the same act es- 
tablishes one at the mouth of Aquia creek, on the Potomac, 
which is a hundred miles above, and farther into the 
interior than Tappahannock. Several other attempts were 
made to build a town, by law, at this point, but all seem to 
have failed till the act of 1744. The county-seat of Essex 
had been, in the meantime, located here. The town of 
Urbanna, situated on the river about ten miles from its mouth, 
was also established by the act of 1680, on the land of Ralph 
Wormley. 

The distance by the river from Tappahannock to the Chesa- 
peake bay is abont sixty miles; the width of the river from 
two to more than three miles. Throughout its course it con- 
tains numerous and extensive oyster banks, from which hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels of what are called “ rock” 
oysters, are annually taken, and planted in the adjoining 
coves, creeks, and inlets. In a year or two they become 
large and fat oysters, and sell where caught for fifty cents a 
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bushel. The cultivation of oysters is as common, and a more 
profitable pursuit, in a large portion of Eastern Virginia, than 
that of wheat, corn, or tobacco. Baltimore obtains her supply 
chiefly from the oyster ‘‘ fundum” of Virginia, and her oyster 
trade is larger, and much more lucrative, than her trade in 
wheat and corn combined. New-York, Philadelphia, New- 
Haven, and Boston, also procure large supplies of oysters from 
the waters of Virginia. They are wholly inexhaustible. In 
catching them they are culled, and the smaller ones thrown 
overboard, which soon renew the beds or banks. A few years 
since, we saw hundreds of boats gathering oysters, in Hampton 
Roads, to plant elsewhere; and several boats engaged in the 
same way, in Elizabeth river, within a mileof Norfolk. This 
has been going on there for more than two centuries, and the 
amount of oysters is undiminished. 

Mr. Wise does not overrate the immense value of this State 
property, when railroads from the Ohio form deltas on our 
eastern coast, and strike the oyster and fish district at various 
points. We might, almost, dispense with taxation, other than 
fishing and oystering licenses. The fisheries of Massachusetts 
produce the annual sum of six millions. Those of Virginia 
are ten times as valuable. A million of herrings are sometimes 
caught on the Potomac at a single haul—worth, at present 
prices, seven thousand dollars. Herrings, shad, sturgeon, rock, 
sheep’s head, drum, black fish, croker, perch, alewives, jump- 
ing mullet, soft crabs, and hundreds of other varieties of fish, 
are found in the Rappahannock, in the Chesapeake, and in 
its hundreds of Virginia tributaries. 

They only need a market to make them more valuable than 
the whoie agriculture of the State. The Covington and Ohio 
Railroad, when completed, will furnish unbounded markets. 
The honor and the interest of Virginia alike demand its 
speedy completion. The costive, hide-bound, croaking old 
fogies of Eastern Virginia, who used to oppose ali schemes of 
State improvement, have either died out or become ashamed 
of their ‘ let-alone” politico-economical doctrines. The * do- 
nothing” doctrines of political economy have gone out of 
fashion. Charleston, once the focus of that old school, has 
become the active head and centre of the new school, which ad- 
vocates State protection to State’ works of improvement. 
Political economy, which es that government should do 
nothing, and individuals everything, has, heretofore, been the 
curse of the South. 

The lands on either side the river, below Tappahannock, 
are generally level. This region, including the lower parts of 
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King and Queen, and King William, abounds with the richest 
marl. It has been used to great advantage on the lands. 
The lower-tide water section of Virginia, under a system of 
improved farming, is as fertile and more productive now than 
it was two centuries ago. Eastern Virginians are improving 
their lands about as fast as the people of the north and north- 
west are exhausting theirs. The farmers of this section are 
wealthy, and the most enlightened agricultural class in the 
world. In Europe the land-owners are equally enlightened, 
but they are not the farmers. In the North, high civilization 
avoids the country, and crowds into the large cities. The 
slaveholding farmers of the entire South much resemble those 
of Eastern Virginia. The agricultural products of the South 
keep the world in awe, and command the respect of sovereigns 
while they feed and clothe their subjects. 

The principal creeks emptying into the river, below Tappa- 
hannock, are Parritt’s, Grain’s, Lockly, Urbanna, Mill, and 
Sturgeon creek, on the suuth side ; and Cat Point, Farnham, 
Totuskey, Maratico, Curritoman, Carter’s, and Deep creek, on 
the north side. All these creeks are famous for the abundance 
of their fish, oysters, crabs, turtle, and wild fowl. The lands 
adjoining them and all along the river are fertile and product- 
ive, and owned by a highly intelligent and moral population. 
Just below the mouth of Rappahannock, extending from the 
Piankitank to the York river, are the counties of Gloucester 
and Mathews. 

This peninsula is indented by Mobjack or Mockjack bay 
with its tributaries, the Severn, Ware, East, and North rivers, 
orrather bays. Here again we find rich level lands, and illimit- 
able supplies of fish and oysters. At low tide the negro children 
pick up the exposed oysters to feed their pigs and fowls with, 
and crabs, soft and hard, are so abundant as to be little valued 
for food. Very many of the descendants of the first settlers, 
the old aristocracy of Virginia, still reside in these counties, 
and are distinguished for refinement and hospitality. They 
are, besides, excellent farmers, and are fast improving their 
lancis. 

Clover and peas, lime, guano, and plaster, are, as well as 
marl, much used as improvers of the soil in Eastern Virginia. 
But what avail mere agricultural wealth and improvement, 
while our ‘ do-nothing” philosophy and practice enable others 
to reap the fruits of our labors ? “Baltimore sends her steamers, 
and New-York and New-England their vessels, to carry off our 
grain in exchange for necessaries and luxuries which we 
should have made at home. The consfant draught on our lands 
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by consumption abroad of the crops which should be returned 
to them as manure, would long since have impoverished 
any country not underlaid with marl, as all tide-water Virginia 
is. But the draught, in our minds, is still more pernicious. 
Until lately mechanical and manufacturing skill (which are 
wealth of themselves, as well as producers of wealth) were 
’ almost unknown in Virginia. Education, too, drooped, and 
we were equally dependent on New-England for teachers and 


preachers, pig-yokes, wheat-rakes, and horse-collars. ‘‘ Let it 
alone,” said the old fogies, “ demand will regulate supply 
and bring all right.” ‘Thirty years ago ship-timber, white- 


oak, cedar, and locust, abounded in Eastern Virginia. The 
Yankees sent men to cut it, carried it to New-England, and 
there built the very vessels which carry off all our grain and 
some of our negroes. Finally, State legislation might have 
made us a ship-building and ship-owning people. Now, our 
** Jet-alone,” ‘* do-nothing” policy will prevent us from becoming 
builders or owners of vessels, until our railroads intersect 
tide-water, and furnish timber from the far interior. Ship- 
building, and all other mechanical and manufacturing pursuits, 
are more profitable than farming, because they require more 
' skill, and skill commands better wages than common labor. 
The undertakers of new projects and pursuits must have pro- 
tection at first, for “‘ nihil simul inventum est ac perfectum.” 
Losses will be incurred at first, unless legislative protection or 
bounties prevent it. A federal protective tariff will only make 
things worse. Pennsylvania has much more skill and capital 
engaged in iron manufacture than Virginia; she can undersell 
us. A protective tariff will only force Virginia to pay higher 
prices for Pennsylvania iron than she would have to pay, in 
the absence of such tariff, for English iron. Virginia must 
charge a heavy license for the sale of Pennsylvania iron, or 
pay bounties on our own manufactures, The former course is 
the better. State protection is in full practice at the South. 
It will soon be avowed as theoretically true, and take the place, 
even in our colleges, of the political economy of Smith and 
Jay, which, in effect, teaches that “anybody (negroes 
included) should do pretty much as anybody pleases.” Many 
look forward in triumph to the day, when, our. railroads com- 
pleted to the West, and lines of direct trade with Europe 
established, we can send abroad all our crops and raw material, 
and bring back manufactured articles—to the day when we 
shall all become field hands, miners, and fishermen. 

Without State protection we are ina fair way to attain 
this disastrous result. Centralization, aided by modern im- 
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provements in locomotion and intercommunication, is at work 
building up mighty avenues of trade, wealth, and enlighten- 
ment, in a few European and Northern cities, and impover- 
ishing the lands, the purses, and the intellects of the rest of 
the world. Trade, aided by fashion, conquers faster than 
arms. Under our present, or rather our late system, we were 
becoming daily more tributary to the great European and 
Northern cities, for our manufactures, our fashions, and our 
thoughts. A great Southern University, such as that proposed 
in Tennessee, ean only effectually stem the current of our 
downward course, give us a Southern Thought, a Southern 
Philosophy, and teach us to respect ourselves, and cease to be 
the copyi#ts and imitators of our enemies. A protective, ex- 
clusive, prohibitory policy is needed by the South—but she 
must protect herself. The majority in Congress would pro- 
tect her for their own eating. Let us encourage Southern trade, 
discourage Northern ; for trade i is a war of the wits, in which 
the more skilful and cunning always come off victorious. 
We need the products of the South, but are better off without 
those of the North. We shall nusanafacters for the far South, 
exchange the products of our skill for the coarser and cheaper 
products of their common labor, and become more enlightened 
and wealthy by the exchange. 

You observe, Mr. Editor, that we only indulge in philo- 
sophical disquisition when it is inspired by the genius /oct 
which we are describing. We now return to the thread of our ; 
discourse. The county of Essex lies in a narrow string along 
the south side of the Rappahannock, and is about sixty miles 
long and ten in width. It is part of the old (but now obso- 
lete) county of Rappahannock, which lay on either side of the 
river, and was about one hundred and fifty miles long, by 
twenty in breadth. 

It was settled chiefly by gentlemen from Middlesex, Glou- 
cester, and Mathews, and from the James river counties, to- 
gether with the servants imported by them from England. 
Besides this, there was an early infusion of Huguenot settlers, 
who gave a very moral and religious tone to society, which is 
still observable. Essex grand juries used to present the mi- 
‘nutest offences, and preserved excellent order in society. The 
citizens of the county were much horrified at the old system 
of treating, by the candidates, and often, on election day, 
threw their votes for some one who was not a candidate, and 
elected him triumphantly. Among others so elected, we have 
understood, was James Hunter, deceased, father of our sena- 
tor. He was an unambitious man, of fine abilities, and much 
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beloved and respected. The treating system disappeared with 
freehold suffrage. It was a mere act of hospitality and courtesy 
to knock out the head of a whiskey barrel, and invite freehold- 
ers to the fountain; but it looked like bribery to offer drink 
to the poor. They would resent it as an insult, and hence 
treating is entirely out of vogue, since universal suffrage 
came in. Virginians are all proud, and the poorer they get 
the prouder they become. Money avails nothing in elections, 
but caucus is king, and it is a point of honor to vote for its 
nominees. We shall, we fear, never have another improvised 
Essex election. 

Many Scotch merchants settled along the river in Essex— 
among them the father of the distinguished editer, patriot, 
and Virginia gentleman, the late Thomas Ritchie. He was 
born and reared at Tappahannock, the residence of his father. 
For many years he exercised a greater influence over political 
opinion than any man in the nation. He was honest, zealous, 
and enthusiastic, yet exceedingly prudent and adroit. His 
political doctrines, like Mr. Jefferson’s, were slightly impreg- 
nated with the loose dogmas of the French Revolutionary 
school. Such doctrines suited his time, when federalists were 
trying to engraft too much of the monarchical policy on the 
administration of our government, state and federal. But 
those French doctrines, confined within wise, prudent, and 
practical limits, by him and Mr. Jefferson, have been pushed 
to their ultimate consequences by the socialists, agrarians, and 
black republicans of the North, and the democrats of our day 
have been obliged to pull down their old flag, “* The world is 
too much governed,” and to run up the new one, “ The world 
is too little governed.” Had those statesmen lived in our day 
they would still have been found with the democracy. 

We have often wondered whence came the Christian name 
Muscoe, which is very common in Essex, and the counties 
around it. We find a ‘ Salvator Muscoe” among the justices 
of Essex in 1720, and have no doubt he left only daughters, 
who intermarried in various families, that have adopted 
Muscoe as a Christian name. Such has been the case with 
the name Champe. A wealthy Col. Champe, who lived on 
the Rappahannock, in King George county, just before the 
Revolution, left only one son, who died childless, and many 
beautiful daughters. One of them married a Willis, another 
Austin Brockenbrough, the celebrated tory ; another, Judge 
Fleming ; another, Samuel Washington, a brother of General 
Washington ; another, a Carter ; and another, a Taliaferro. The 
Christian name Champe, is now very common among those 
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families and their descendants. Col. Champe built Lamb’s 
Creek Church, in King George county, and gave it to the 
parish. 

Bishop Meade mentions a duel, fought in the front yard of 
Vauter’s Church, in Essex, by the late Gen. Bankhead, of the 
United States army, and a Mr. Buckner. The general was 
born and reared in the village of Port Royal, and much be- 
loved and respected by all his neighbors and acquaintances. 
He was the uncle of those excellent officers, Capt. George 
Magruder, of the navy, and Col. Jno. Magruder, of the army, 
both natives of Port Royal, The county of Caroline present- 
ed swords to the colonel and his uncle, Generai Bankhead, 
for distinguished services in the Mexican war. Our friend and 
schoolmate, Capt. Robert G. Robb, of the navy, is also a na- 
tive of Port Royal. Our little village has furnished its full 

-quota of excellent officers for the army and navy. 

The Mr. Buckner, spoken of by Bishop Meade, was the late 
Major Collin Buckner, of the United States army also, then of 
Port Royal, but who subsequently removed to Western Vir- 
ginia. His brother, Richard Buckner, Esq., stili lives in this 
vicinity, enjoying full vigor of mind and body, though con- 
siderably over eighty. His son, Wm. A. Buckner, Esq., was 
for several years, and until he declined re-eleccion, the delegate 
to the legislature from Caroline. The Buckners are a very 
numerous and old family. Several of them have filled, with 
distinction, high offices in the Western States. Although 
among the earliest settlers in Caroline, the family seems to 
have originally settled in Gloucester. Indeed, most of the first 
settlers hereabouts seem to have come from that county. The 
Taliaferros, who were the first owners of the land adjoining 
Port Royal, now owned by Philip and John Lightfoot, Esgqs., 
were from that county, and also the Catletts, who are numer- 
ous in Port Royal. The first five vestrymen on a list of the 
vestry of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester county, are “ John 
Buckner, Robert Lee, Thomas Royston, Philip Lightfoot, and 
William Thornton.” This was in 1667. Branches of all 
these families, except the Lees, now reside in and about Port 
Royal. At that day there was but the Episcopal Church, and 
none but men of substance and respectability were made ves- 
trymen. Bishop Meade has rendered invaluable service to 
state history, in exhuming those old vestry books. Then the 
Church was a political institution, and enforced order and 
morality, by adding penal inflictions to moral and religious 
suasion. Moral suasion is one of the veriest humbugs of the 
day. Itis worthless without something like the Roman lictor 
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and his fasces behind it, to enforce its admonitions. “I lictor 
liga eam!” is your true moral suasion. Idle people, who 
make ‘ well doing” a business and profession, are the curse of 
our day. They have abolished whipping in the army and 
navy, and rendered both inefficient ; abolished or brought into 
disrepute capital punishment, and thereby encouraged and 
multiplied crime ; set free the negroes to starve the whites ; and, 

if not arrested, would, like Don Quixote, turn out the convicts 
to prey upon honest people. They are quite too good. We 
think, with Carlyle, that a good hearty hatred of the idle, the 
vicious, and the criminal, and a desire and readiness to punish 
them, are incumbent moral duties. We begin to think it will 
hardly be necessary for us to write our promised system of 
new philosophy or moral pathology. Popular opinions, on all 
moral subjects, are wrong; the very reverse and opposite of 
right. Go counter to them all, and stick to the Bible, which 
teaches no lax, loose, * let alone” philosophy, and we shall al- 
ways be right. The natural and God-ordained relations of 
men having been subverted, and “ cut sheer asunder,” by the 
emancipation of European serfs, it became necessary to invent 
a new, unnatural, and wicked philosophy, to explain, justify, 
and enforce, the new, unnatural, and profane relations, which 
had arisen in their place. Hence, political economy—the 
only moral, social, economic, and political philosophy of our 
day. And hence, political economists are generally infidels, 
for they find no warrant for their selfish doctrines in the Bible. 
We have borrowed it, like all the rest of our fashions, from 
Europe—although it is diametrically at war with our social 
institutions, and owes its birth to the selfish, wicked over- 
throw of similar institutions in Europe. We trust the South- 
ern University will attend, to this all-important subject. 
Slavery cannot be justified until political economy gets the 
“coup de grace.” By-the-by, a professorship of Sociology 
will be iit eee at this university. While most of the 
civilized world is assailing our social organism, it becomes 
necessary that its defence and justification should be made a 
distinct part of liberal education. Without such a chair, it 
will possess no distinctive character; it will be Southern only 
in name and locality. We like the name and the locality, but 
they are but the inanimate body, into which we propose to 
breathe a living soul. 

On the opposite side of the river from Essex, lies the long 
and narrow county of Richmond. The most interesting fea. 
ture in the early history of this county, is connected with the 
tribe of Rappahannock or Tappahannock Indians (for the 
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names seem to have been used indifferently). In 1651, Moore 
Fauntleroy, who lived in Richmond or Lancaster, and was for 
many years a member of the House of Burgesses, purchased 
of the king of these Indians quite a territory of land, extend- 
ing across from the Rappahannock to the Potomac. The deed 
is written, attested, and executed, with great formality, and 
provides in the Habendum that Fauntleroy, and his heirs and 
assigns, shall hold it “whilst the sun and moon endureth,” 
with the right to ‘‘ punish, correct, beat, or kill,” any Indians 
who intrude on or molest him or them. The deed was regu- 
Jarly recorded in the clerk’s office of the General Court. We 
found a certified copy of it among the papers of Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh’s grandfather, Austin Brockenbrough, who (descended 
from Moore Fauntleroy) owned lands included in the grant. 
The deed will be found, by the curious, in the appendix to 
Bishop Meade’s “ Old Churches, &c., of Virginia.” 

The House of Burgesses took the matter in high dudgeon ; 
instituted several proceedings against Fauntleroy ; and, finally, 
without a shadow of right or justice, stripped him of all the 
land except about five hundred acres, expelled him from the 
House of Burgesses, and disqualified him from holding any 
office, civil or military. In the eyes of common sense and 
common justice Fauntleroy’s title was better than any the 
pope, King James, Lord Culpepper, or the House of Burgesses, 
could convey. It is obvious, from the initiatory proceedings, 
that the House of Burgesses recognized the right of the Indians 
to convey, but disputed and denied the execution of the deed 
and the payment of the stipulated consideration. After the 
deed was produced they required Fauntleroy to pay an addi- 
tional consideration. This being paid, they found new cause of 
quarrel, and stripped him of his Jand and office. These final 
iniquitous proceedings occurred about the time of similar equal- 
ly iniquitous proceedings against Colonel George Mason, John 
Lord, Gerard Fowke, and Captain Giles Brent. They will 
be found in the 2d volume, Hening’s Statutes at Large. As 
we remarked, in our essay on the Brents, it was the then 
undue partiality to the Indians that incited them to commit 
many depredations and murders, and occasioned and justified 
the expedition of Bacon, that well nigh exterminated them. 
We have found an act of the House of Burgesses, passed soon 
after Bacon’s rebellion, that fully establishes the ground we 
have heretofore taken, that ‘ Bacon’s original filibustering 
expedition against the Indians was a meritorious act, that his 
subsequent conduct in besieging James City and usurping the 
government, was treason and servile rebellion, and Bacon, a 
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mere Spartacus, leading on for spoil and plunder an insurrec- 
' tionary, servile rabble ; and that Mason, Lord, Fowke, and 
Brent, were brave, watchful, and energetic patriots and gen- 
tlemen.”” Bacon, like Macbeth, had amiable relentings ; and, 
at one time, quit the command of his rabble rout, and sur- 
rendered himself to the regular authorities. But he was weak, 
vain, ambitious, and infirm of purpose, and lost his character, 
his self-respect, and his life, by kindling up anew the servile re- 
bellion which, at one time, he had arrested. The names of the 
leaders, who were afterward capitally punished, include few 
or no men of note, and show that the infusion of respectability 
was less among them than among the followers of Catiline. 
Besides, their character is fully portrayed in the measures of a 
House of Burgesses, afterward improvised by Bacon. In a 
proposed expedition against the Indians, it is provided that 
servants shall be enlisted, their masters “ to have the pay and 
the servants the plunder,’ but that if Bacon can buy enough 
volunteers to follow him, then all regular enlistments are to be 
dispensed with. The act of the House of Burgesses, passed 
after the rebellion, is highly complimentary to the whole 
Northern Neck as well as to Giles Brent, for it shows that the 
people of this section joined the expedition against the Indians, 
but laid down their arms and returned to their allegiance, 
when filibustering, with rebellious and treasonable intent, 
marched against its country. Nay, more, that the Northern 
Neck afterward rose in a mass to put down Bacon and his 
servile crew. 

The Brent papers do not half justice to Giles Brent. We 
are trying to exhume this hero of the dark ages of Virginia. 
Since the Reformation, History has been little but the eu- 
logy of crime and treason, the libel on virtue and patriotism, 
and the vilification of the conservative, the good, and the 
great. Burke, the Virginia historian in the small way, is 
almost as great an adept and expert at perverting and reversing 
the truth of history, as the shallow, euphonious, and plausible 
Macaulay, or the strong, original, eccentric, and outrageous 
Carlyle. Washington, good, great, and conservative as he 
was, did not escape the assaults of this new school of history ; 
but he has survived them, as we have no doubt he will survive 
the over-anxious solicitude and fostering care of Mr. Everett, 
the ladies, and the Ledger, who, to borrow a figure from 
Parson Weems, are assiduously engaged “ in hanging farthing 
candles round the sun.” ‘The act, or rather the acts, to 
which we refer, were passed, session of 1676~’77, and are as 
follows : 
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“Tt is ordered that the provisions, arms, ammunition, horses, horse furniture 
and necessaries for the Indian War, raised and sent forth by each respective 
county, by virtue of the acts of Assembly, made in June last, for the first tio 
months, be borne and paid by each respective county, and also those northern 
soldiers, under the command of Col. Gyles Brent, who did only serve against the 
Indians and did return to their due allegiance and obedience when Col. Brent did lay 
down his arms, and had promise from northern gentlemen and magistrates for 
their pay, be paid by their respective counties.”—2d Hening, 408. 


Again, at same session, page 416, provision is made to pay 
the soldiers who rose under Brent, to put down Bacon after 
he turned traitor. 

“It is ordered that the charge of the rising, in the northern counties, for the 
suppressing of the late rebellion, be proportionately borne by the several 
counties in the Neck, between the Rappahannock and Potomac rivers, with the 
addition of the remaining people of Rappahannock county, on the south side 
of Rappahannock river, Biss ot to their several numbers of tythables, and 
that the present Burgesses, for each respective county, meet at the house of 
Capt. Thomas Beale, upon the seeond Tuesday in August next, to bring their 
charge and proportion the same by pole, as is usual in such cases, and according 
to an order of Assembly in such like eases now made, no account be allowed in 
that meeting but such as are plainly and fully eee upon oath, and that in 
place of Major Thomas Hawkins, deceased, Col. Samuel Griffin be added,” &e. 


Born and reared in the Northern Neck, we feel proud in 
undertaking to become the historiographer of this neglected 
county, that was the first to oppose the treason of Bacon, 
that was the birthplace and home of Washington, the inaugu- 
rator of our Revolution, and the cradle of liberty. 

We are proud, too, of having disinterred from the rubbish of 
colonial times, one hero, Giles Brent; who, like some long- 
lost Grecian statue, grows in dimensions and in beauty of 
proportions, just as the oblivious earth is removed, until at 
length he stands forth in the broad light of day, totus, teres 
et rotundus, a chieftain fitted for the day in which he lived 
and acted, and worthy of his illustrious ancestry. Despite of 
the relentless persecution of the colonial government, he rises 
in favor with the people, until he becomes the leader of the 
whole Northern Neck, and the only defender of that govern- 
ment which had persecuted him, and which, at length, doles 
out reluctant tribute to his merit. But, while we propose to do 
justice to our long-lost hero, we will not, like Mr. Everett, kiJl 
him with kindness. We would not, if we could, expose his 
domestic life, to surfeit the reader with details of what occurs 
in every well-ordered family, for all men’s private lives are much 
alike; and even Louis the Fourteenth, who acted majesty, 
and called in a thousand courtiers to see him put on his 
breeches, was no hero to his “‘ valet de chambre.” 

We will not exhibit our chieftain to the popular gaze in any 
familiar or unseemly attitudes, They shall see the hero, not 
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the man. Wherefore, let us return to our Rappahannock In- 
dians. This tribe appears to have heen the most numerous 
and powerful of the Northern Neck Indians. Their territory 
commenced about the present dividing line between Richmond 
and Westmoreland counties, extending what distance down 
the river we cannot ascertain, and across to the Potomac. 
They remained on their lands until the white population had ex- 
tended above them to near the head of tide-water on the Rap- 
pahannock. Surrounded by whites, they acquired some of the 
modes of civilized living, for we find the Assembly requiring 
them and Col. Fauntleroy each “ to keep a hog-minder until a 
fence is erected between them.” At one time troops are called 
out by the Assembly from each of the lower counties of the 
Neck, under the command of Col. Carter, to repel or chastise 
them—the magnitude of the preparations is evidence of their 
strength—when they removed, into what place we know not. 
In Mrs. Fitzhugh’s family there are owned many negroes, in 
part descended from these Indians. We have seen some of the 
old ones, whuse appearance strongly indicated Indian ances- 
try. This appearance is lost in the existing generation. The 
story goes, that when the tribe was departing from its old 
home, an Indian girl, named Hannah, fled to the whites, and 
was concealed by a lady in the neighborhood. She afterward 
married a negro, and from this marriage the negroes we have 
mentioned are said to be descended. 

There were several other tribes of Indians in the lower 
Northern Neck, who were very peaceable and quiet, and re- 
tained their seats after the white population had settled around 
and far above them. The Wicacomicos lived in Northumber- 
land, near the bay, and sold their lands out to Gov. Mathews 
and to his heirs, about 1660, as appears from Hening. Just 
above them were two other tribes mentioned in the letter 
which we give below, from our friend and connection, George 
F. Brown. Mr. Brown succeeded Major Henry Lee as Consul 
at Algiers. His father was the late Richard Brown, a gentle- 
man highly respected and much beloved by his numerous 
acquaintances ; and one of his uncles, the late Gov. Brown, 
of Florida. He intermarried with a Miss Taliaferro, who is 
descended from the Tarbevilles and Corbins, and thus became 
possessed of Peckatone, the ancient seatof the Corbins. Cor- 
bin and Tarbeville are both Norman names, brought into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror, and are both found on “the 
Rell of Battle Abbey.” ‘Taliaferro, or Talifer, also often occurs 
in early English history, and was probably brought into Eng- 
land on the same occasion ; for the pope blessed the banner of 
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William, and very many Italians followed his standard. Talia- 
ferro is an Italian name. The principal families who first set- 
tled in Virginia have generally Norman names. 

Mrs. Brown is the great-niece of the late Hon. John Talia- 
ferro, who represented the Northern Neck in Congress for 
nearly forty years. Never was there a better representative, 
a kinder-hearted man, or more elegant and accomplished gen- 
tleman. He was actively benevolent, and not only labored 
assiduously and successfully for his constituents, but for all 
who approached him and needed his services. He was no 
abstractionist in metaphysical philosophy, but looked rather 
to the promotion of material interests than to the cultivation 
of fine-spun theories. His doctrines, unpopular in his day, 
have become the prevalent practices of ours. Practice always 
precedes theory. We shall ere long learn the philosophy of 
our practices, and then the physical will dethrone the meta- 
physical in the philosophical world of politics, as it has already 
done in the practical world. 

The Taliaferros seem to have removed from Gloucester to 
Caroline, thence to King George, and to every Southern and 
Southwestern State. Not one ever found his way north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Being indigenous to Southern Europe, 
they probably would find the customs and the climate of our 
North too cold for them. Some still reside in Gloucester. They 
were formerly very wealthy and numerous in Caroline, but 
are now neither so wealthy nor numerous, though equally 
respectable. 

Above the tribes spoken of in Mr. Brown’s letter, we should 
think, about Potomac creek, resided the fierce and warlike 
tribes called the Potomac Indians ; how many tribes, and what 
their numbers, no means are left, we fear, of ascertaining. The 
following is so much of Mr. Brown’s letter as will interest the 
reader : 


[We much regret that since writing the above, we have mislaid or lost Mr. 
Brown's letter. We had paged it, and, we thought, put it away with our manu- 
script; but in arranging that manuscript for the mail, we @iscover that either 
some one has used it to light a candle (for it was a little worn and crumpled), or 
we have put it away too carefully. We cannot recall the hard and long names 
of the two Indian tribes mentioned by Mr. Brown. They lived near the large 
Wicommoes tribe, in Northumberlend county; for Peckatone, the seat of Mr. 
Brown, was purchased from the Indians, and patented by Mr. Corbin about 1651. 
Mr. Brown states in his letter, that Mr. Corbin had rendered essential service to 
Charles II., in enabling him to eseape from England, and hence, after the restora- 
tion, received large grants of land from him. The anecdote of his services to 
Charles, he says, will be found in an article entitled Boscobel, which ap- 
peared in Blackwood a few years since. The Corbins being very wealthy and 
well-connected in England, as well as in America, retained probably somewhat 
of their attachment to the mother-country, up to the time of the Revolution. 
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Austin Broeckenbrough, in his Diary kept during the Revolution, often mentions 
one of the name, with whom he associated in London during the Revolution. 
He describes him as young, accomplished, and talented. No doubt he was on 
his travels, or at college in England, when the Revolution broke out. He re- 
turned to America during or after the Revolution. He was a gentleman remark- 
able through life for his elegant manners. This was Mr. Corbin of the Reeds, 
in Caroline county. This seat still belongs to his descendants. It lies nearly 
thirty miles from the Rappahannock. Another branch of the family, who are 
wealthy, reside on a fine estate, about twelve miles above Port Royal, on the 
Ra »pahannoek river. None of the Corbins,and very few members of any of the 
old families of Virginia, were Tories. Indeed, it was they who inaugurated and 
conducted the Revolution—to be superseded and set aside by a parcel of “novt 
homines,” when independence was achieved. The old Northern Neck district 

resents a brilliant exception to this almost universal ostracism. She sent none 

ut gentlemen to Congress. Among them are two of Mr. Brown’s neighbors, 
friends, and connections, the Hon. Willoughby Newton, and Hon. R. L. T. Beale. 
The latter gentleman is a brother-in-law of Mr. Brown. Mr. Newton’s family 
are among the white aborigines of the neighborhood where he resides. The lost 
letter contained his genealogy, which we valued very highly. We will get Mr. 
Brown to write again. 

The Scotch merchants of Virginia have generally been charged with Toryism. 
Some of them were Inkewarm, probably disaffected ; because they were mere 
emigrants who were born and reared in Scotland, and retained the love of their 
native land. The last body of foreign settlers in Virginia was the Scotch 
merchants. They lived by foreign trade. War injured the farming business— 
destroyed theirs. 

Under the circumstances, the lukewarmness of some of them was natural and 
excusable. They took no active part against their adopted country ; and be- 
came loyal, useful, conservative citizens, s0 soon as ie war was ended. 

Secotchmen are generally conservative ; and never was conservatism so needed 
throughout Christendom as now. 

We do not recollect all the facts stated by Mr. Brown with sufficient distinet- 
ness to attempt to repeat them.] 


The early historians of Virginia, and her early legislation, 
shed a dim and gloomy light on the subsequent history of the 
rapidly perishing Indian tribes. Few of them were ousted from 
their original seats. Indeed, we have found no evidence of the 
remeval of a single tribe. It seems none of them ever did, or 
could exist permanently at the distance of more than a day’s 
journey from an oyster bank. Great pains were taken to civ- 
ilize them. Many laws passed to protect them from injury by 
the whites, and privileges granted to them to fish and oyster 
in the waters included in white settlements—but all in vain. 
They learned ¢he vices attendant on civilization, without 
learning its industry and providence. They contracted its 
diseases, without learning how to prevent or heal them. Sub- 
jection to slavery would have saved them; but their forest 
home was around them, and invited their escape. The negro 
clung to his master and his home, because he feared the forest 
and the Indian tomahawk more than the master’s lash. Shall 
we reduce our frontier Indians to slavery in the far interior, 
and preserve a remnant of the race; or leave them free, soon 
to be exterminated by men often as lawless and blvodthirsty 
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as themselves? History proves incontestably that all races 
may be made slaves, and also that the best and most intellect- 
ual races make the best slaves. Are not Indians men, as well 
as the whites, the negroes, and the swarthy Asiatics ? 

The last we find in Virginia legislation about the Indian 
tribes is in 1792. In that year an act is passed and trustees 
appointed to enable the Nansemond Indians to sell their land. 
Their number had dwindled to five individuals, all ‘* too old 
and infirm to support themselves by labor ;” and the trustees 
are directed, besides paying them the annual interest of their 
money, to allow them five pounds each, yearly, of the princi- 
pal, and to pay the balance into the treasury when the tribe 
became extinct. Their land consisted of only three hundred 
acres. A like act was passed at the same session in favor of 
the remnant of the Nottaway tribe, in Southampton, and also 
an act appointing trustees to lease out the lands of the once 
numerous tribe of Gingaskins, in Northampton. 

We will insert an account of the Indians by the historian 
Beverly, who wrote in about 1725. So soon did they fade 
from the memories of men, that Beverly places the then extinct 
tribe of Rappahannock in Essex county, and the Port Tobagos 
in Richmond. The reverse is true. The Rappahannocks, a 
considerable tribe, resided, as we have shown, in Richmond 
county, and the Port Tobagos, m what was then Essex, now 
Caroline county. Their town was about five miles below 
Port Royal, on the tract patented in 1650 by Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford, which afterward belonged to his descendants, the Lomax 
family, and is still called Port Tobago. It is one of the finest 
tracts in the State. 

Beverly, about 1725, thus writes : 


“The Indians of Virginia are almost wasted ; but such towns or people as live 
in bodies and retain their names, are hereinunder set down ; all which together 
can't raise five hundred fighting men. They live poorly, and much in fear of 
the neighboring Indians. Each town, by the articles of peace in 1667, pays 
three Indian arrows for their land, and twenty beaver-skins for protection.—[The 
beavers have diappeared, as well as the Indians.—Revirwer.] In Accomac are 
eight towns, viz. : 

“Matompkin is much decreased of late by the small-pox, that was carried 
thither. 

“Gingoteque: The few remains of this town are joined with a nation of Mary- 
land Salens: 

“ Kiequotauk is reduced to very few men. 

“ Matihopungo has a small number yet living. 

“ Occafannoe has a small number yet living. 

“ Poneoteque, governed by a queen, but a small nation. 

“ Oanoncoe has but four or five families. 

“ Chiconessex has very few, who just keep the name. 

“ Nandudge, the seat of the empress, not above twenty families ; but she hath 
all the nations of this shore under tribute. 
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“In Northampton, Gangasco, which is almost as numerous as all the above 
nations put together. 

“In Prince George, Wyanoke is extinct. 

“In Charles City, Appamettox, extinct. 

“In Surrey, Nottoways, which are above a hundred bowmen, of Jate a thriving 
and increasing people. 

“ By Nansemond, Meenhersing has about thirty bowmen, who keep at a 
stand. 

“ Nansemond, about thirty bowmen. They have increased much of late. 

“In King William county, too, Pamunky has about forty bowmen, who 
decrease. 

“Chiekahominie, which had about sixteen bowmen, but lately increased. 

“In Essex [should be Richmond], Rappahannock, extinct. 

“In Richmond [should be Essex], Port Tobago, extinct. 

“In Northumberland, Wicecommocco has but a few living, which yet keep up 
their pingiem. and retain their fashion ; yet live by themselves, separate tes 
all other Indians, and from the English.” 


About or just before this was written, the colonial govern- 
ment made a treaty at Albany with the “ Five Nations,” New- 
York Indians, by which it was stipulated that those Indians 
should never come east of the Mountains, nor south of Potomac, 
nor the Virginia Indians go west of the Mountains nor north 
of Potomac. What an immense, fertile, but unsettled territory 
intervened between these straggling tribes of Indians! What 
a complete justification does this fact alone furnish for the 
appropriation of America by the whites ! 

The following passage from Burke derives interest from the 
recent great revival of the culture of tobacco. We regret he 
does not inform us when the depreciation in tobaceo took place. 
As early as 1660, stringent laws were passed to restrict or 
wholly prevent, for a while its culture. -Oysters and tobacco 
were the staple food and products of the Indians. They are 
now the true, but half-developed elements of Virginia’s wealth. 
Deer abound in Western Virginia, and are still found and 
often hunted, low down in the Northern Neck. - The buffalo, 
the elk, and the beaver, have disappeared. 


“ The exports of the Colony during the first thirty years were confined excln- 
sively to tobacco; but soon as the price of this article fell from three shillings 
and sixpence the pound, to twenty shillings the hundred weight, the necessity 
of the people sought other sources of wealth. A trade was opened, by several 
enterprising individuals, with the Indians at the head of the bay, with those on 
their frontiers, and the roving warriors of the Six Nations. The skins of the 
deer, the elk, and the buffalo, together with the furs of the otter, the hare, the 
fox, the muskrat, and the beaver, were procured in exchange for rum, hatchets, 
blankets, ete. 

“ These people, partly cured of their rage for making tobacco, by the alarming 
depreciation, turned their attention to the more useful culture of English grain 
and Indian corn; and were in a short time able to raise abundantly more than 
sufficient for the home consumption. The surplus became a new item for ex- 
ery and was either disposed of to the traders of Maryland, Carolina, New- 

ork, and New-England, or directly with the mother-country. The enterprise 
of individuals had even induced them to carry on a trade, in open boats, with 
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Canada. Quwid non mortalia pectora tentas? The ardor and adventurous spirit 
of the colonists, even so early as 1632, may be collected from an order of council 
forbidding any boat, under ten tons and a flush deck, fitting with grating or 
tarpaulin, to trade with Canada.” 


The Col. Carter, whom we have mentioned as the leader, 
appointed to command the forces of the lower Northern Neck, 
in the expedition against the Rappahannocks, was the ancestor 
of the Carters of Sabine Hall, in Richmond county. He, and 
several of his descendants, enjoyed high trusts and offices 


under the colonial government. The family were wealthy 


before their emigration to this country, and have continued so 
ever since. They are much connected with the old and 
wealthy families of the Tayloes and Wormleys. The Worm- 
leys were very wealthy and distinguished in colonial times. 
They are now few in number, less wealthy, but fully sustain- 
ing their social position. One of their spacious old family 
seats, Rosegill, stands, in good repair, just below Urbanna, on 
the banks of the Rappahannock. Mount Airy, in Richmond 
county, the old family seat of the Tayloes, is one of the finest 
relics of colonial times. These three families have been 
choice and fortunate in their intermarriages, and are connect- 
ed with much of the wealth and respectability of Maryland and 
Virginia. Wealthy, well educated, and refined, they have, 
nevertheless, been at all times actively public spirited. We 
never heard of a “let alone,” ‘every man for himself” poli- 
tician among them. They love their neighbors, their State 
and country, and do not shut themselves up like turtles in 
their shells, and leave society to take care of itself. They 
neither profess nor practise the selfish Scotch “ Laissez-faire” 
philosophy. Would that their example was more generally 
followed ? 

Bishop Meade gives very interesting accounts of these three 
families, and to him we refer the reader. 

We have had frequent occasion to introduce into our articles 
the name, Thornton, and in a previous number inserted an ac. 
count, or short history, of one branch of the family, furnished 
us by that distinguished jurist and law writer, the Hon. Jno. 
Tayloe Lomax. The family, we are informed, are descended 
from three brothers, who immigrated from England, soon after 
the first settlement in the colony. We presume they first set- 
tled in Gloucester, and soon spread throughout the Northern 
Neck, and the Rappahannock and Mattapony valleys. ‘They 
are now to be found in most of the Southern and Western 
States. Many of them are wealthy, and all, we believe, 
gentlemen. 

VOL. NO. VI. 2 
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We do not know that we can better conclude this article, and 
round off our description and history of the Rappahannock val- 
ley, than by giving lists of the early justices and vestrymen in 
the lower counties, at or near the mouth of the river. We are 
indebted to-Bishop Meade’s work for these lists. These lower 
counties are the hives, whence have issued a considerable portion 
of the respectable population of the South and West. The reader 
will find that the descendants of the names we shall mention 
have retained their social position. It is a pleasing reflection 
that in our new country many families rise, and few or none 
fall. In old countries, where all places are occupied, men can 
oply rise in life by pulling others down—often better than 
themselves. 

List of vestrymen in Petsworth Parish, Gloucester county, 
beginning in 1679, and extending (we presume) to about 
1740: 

Buckner, Lee, Royston, Lightfoot, Thornton, Pate, Pritchet, 
Aseough, Throckmorton, Hansford, Ramsey, Miller, Barnett, 
Greene, Carter, Roan, Cobb, Porteus, Grymes, Dudley, 
Evans, Wyatt, Yeardley, Smith, Stignor, Barnard, Brooking, 
Cook, Alexander, Dodsley, Upshaw, Pratt, Coleman, Seaton, 
Willis, Booth, Bayley, Stubbs, Read, Washington. 

The late distinguished jurist, Jno. R. Grymes, of New- 
Orleans, was a descendant or relative of the Grymes mention- 
ed in this list, and Mr. Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, 
a relative of the Seaton also mentioned above. Mr. Seaton 
was born in King William, an adjoining county, at an old 
family seat of the Seatons. ‘The family are from Scotland. 
The Washington mentioned, was a relative of General Wash- 
ington. 

Names of the Vestrymen, Kingston Parish, Mathews, be- 
ginning in 1667: 

Dudley, Ransom, Hill, Knowles, Burge, Bayley, Elliot, 
Billop, Tompkins, Jones, Coot, Roberts, Hayes, Gwinne, Bar- 
nard, Debrum, Marlow, Joye, Tabb, Armistead, Plumer, 
Reade, Blacknal, Hughes, Willis, Custis, Keeble, Dixon, Math- 
ews, Cary, Booker, Dean, Smith, Williams, Foster, Greg- 
ory, Bibber, and Glasscock. 

Early vestrymen of Middlesex : 

Corbin, Perrott, Chewning, Potter, Vause, Weeks, Willis, 
Cock, Curtis, Smith, Dudley, Thacher, Skipwith, Beverley, 
Wormley, Jones, Miller, Scarborough, Woodley, Whitaker, Rob- 
inson, Warwick, Gordon, Chichester, Midge, Churchill, Burn- 
ham, Kemp, Price, Mann, Seager, Cant, Grymes, Kilbee, 
Walker, Hardin, Reid, Montague, Nelson. 
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Bishop Meade remarks that the old English aristocracy is 
apparent on the vestry books of this county. He alludes to 
other lists, as well as to the above. 

The Bishop furnishes no list of vestrymen for Essex, but 
gives a list of justices of the peace, from which we take the 
names, from 1680 to 1720: 

Aubrey, Smith, Taylor, Harrison, Stone, Griffin, Robinson, 
Loyd, Bloomfield, Fauntleroy, Peachy, Soughter, Jones, Wil- 
liamson, Caslett, Moseley, Brocky, Taliaferro, Battaile, Gaines, 
Baughan, Ganlman, Covington, Tomlin, Thrasher, Dobyns, 
Coleman, Meriwether, Lomax, Dangerfield, Micou, Robinson, 
Waring, Thornton, Fry, &c., &e. 

The names on the old vestry list of Lancaster are lost 
The following is from 1739 to 1756: 

Bertrand, Ball, Heale, Chinn, Shearman, Chichester, Mitch- 
ell, Carter, Lawson, Edwards, Steptoe, Martin, Tayloe, Con- 
way, Pinkard, Bent, Towles, Payne, Kiok, Fleet, Ewell, Mc- 
Carty, Dymer, Griffin, Montague, Newby, Sydnor, Berryman, 
Brent, Chewning. 

The Balls were of the family of Washington’s mother. 
One of them, from Lancaster, represented in Congress the 
Northern Neck district. Also a Mr. Chinn, of the above-named 
Chinn family. He was a gentleman of much worth, and of 
very promising talents. He died young. Col. Jno. Tayloe, 
now deceased, also represented the same district. He after- 
ward removed to Washington. The Conways, a numerous 
and highly respectable family, in various parts of Virginia, are 
all descended from the Lancaster stock. 

Bishop Meade gives the following list of old families in 
Richmond, few of whose names are now to be found in that 
county : 

Stone, Glasscock, Deane, Doniphan, Colston, Thornton, 
Travis, Peachy, 'ayloe, Conway, Brockenbrough, Gwin, T'ar- 
ploy, Downman, Slaughter, Parker, Sherlock, Davis, Robinson, 
Beale, Smith, Woodbridge, Heale, Barrow, Taliaferro, Ingo, 
Bellfield, Tomlin, Grymes, Metealf, Fitzhugh, Newton, Barnes, 
Sydnor, Jordan, Hornby, Hamilton, Carter, Mountjoy, Flood, 
Plummer, and Beckwith. To these should be added Spicer, 
an extinct name, once connected with the Brockenbroughs. 

The Hon. R. L. T. Beale, is of the Beale family mentioned 
in this list. 

In our next we shall begin at Northumberland county, and 
give, as far as we can, an account of the Potomac valley, as 
well on the Maryland as Virginia side. 
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ART. I.—THE AFRICAN EL DORADO.* 
HOW THE AFRICANS LIVE AT HOME, 


“Tr is remarkable what a difference there is between the character of the 
ba-Haushe and the Kanuri—the former lively, spirited, and cheerful; the 
latter melancholic, dejected, and brutal ; and the same difference is visible in 
their physiognomies—the former having, in general, very pleasant and regular 
features, and more graceful forms, while the Kanuri, with his broad face, his 
wide nostrils, and his large bones, makes a far less agreeable impression, espe- 
cially the women, who are very plain, and certainly among the ugliest in all 
Negroland, notwithstanding thewr coquetry, in which they do not yield at all to the 
Hausa women.”’t 

“ Abde Rahman was a good soldier, but a man of very loose and violent char- 
acter. When a youth he had committed all sorts of violence and injustice, 
carrying off young brides by force to indulge his passions ; he was, besides, a man of 
little intelligence.”t , 


He was a young nobleman, or the son of a shiekh. 


“Mohammed el Beshir, the vizier, seems to have made great mistakes in his 
governmental policy, his covetousness blinding him to his principal advantages ; 
for covetous he certainly was—first from the love of possessing, and also in 
order to indulge his luxurious disposition, for he was certainly rather ‘ Ka- 
muma,’ that is to say, extremely fond of the fair (?) sex, and had a harem of 
from three to four hundred female slaves. In assembling this immense number 
of female companions for the entertainment of his leisure hours, he adopted a 
scientific prineiple ; in fact, acredulous person might suppose that he regarded 
his harem from a scientific point of view, as a sort of ethnological museum, 
doubtless of a peculiarly interesting kind, which he had brought together in 
order to impress upon his memory the distinguishing features of each tribe. 
I have often observed that, in speaking with him of the different tribes of 
Negroland, he was at times struck with the novelty of a name, lamenting that 
he had not yet had a specimen of that tribe in his harem, and giving orders at 
once to his servants to endeavor to procure a perfect sample of the missing 
kind. Iremember also, that on showing to him, one day, an illustrated ethno- 
logical work, in which he took a lively interest, and coming to a beautiful 

icture of a Circassian female, he told me, with an expression of undiguised sat- 
isfaction, that he had a living specimen of that kind; and when, forgetting the 
laws of Mohammedan etiquette, I was so indisereet as to ask him whether she 
was as handsome as the picture, he answered only with a smile, at once punish- 
ing and pardoning my indiscreet question, I must also say that, notwithstand- 
ing the great number and variety of the women who shared his attention, he 
seemed to take a hearty interest in each of them; at least I remember that he 

rieved most sineerely for the loss of one who died in the winter of 1851. Poor 

aj Beshir! He was put to death in the last month of 1853, leaving seventy- 
three sons alive, not counting the daughters, and the numbers of children which 
may be supposed to die in such an establishment without reaching maturity.”’§ 

“ There is a great difference of character between these two towns; and as 
I have said above, the Bornu people are by temperament far more phlegmatiec 
than those of Kano. The women, in jee. are much more ugly, with square, 
short figures, large heads, and b noses, with immense nostrils, disfigured 
still more by the enormity of a red bead or coral worn in the nostril. Neverthe- 
less, they are certainly quite as coquettish, and as far a3 1 had occasion to 
observe, at least as wanton, also, as the more sprightly Hausa women. I have 





* Continued from last month, i review of Livingstone, Barth, etc., etc. 
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never seen a Hausa woman strolling about the streets with her gown trailing 
after her on the ground, the fashion of the women of Kukawa, and wearing on 
her shoulders some Manchester print of a showy pattern, keeping the ends of it 
in her hands, while she throws her arms about in a coquettish manner Ina 
word, their dress, as well as their demeanor, is far more decent and agreeable. 
The best part in the dress or ornaments of the Bornu women is the silver orna- 
ment which they wear on the back of the head, and which, in taller figures, when 
the hair is plaited in the form of a helmet, is very becoming ; but it is not 
every woman who can afford such an ornament, and many a one sacrifices her 
better interests for this decoration.”* 

“ As for their dress, however, I almost suspected that, though very scanty, it 
was put on only for the cecasion ; for, on arriving at the first cluster of huts, 
we came abruptly upon a hollow with a pond of water, from which darted forth 
a very tall and stout bronze-colored woman, totallynaked, with her pitcher upon 
her head, not only to my own amazement, but even to that of my horse, which, 
coming from the civilized eountry of Bornu, which is likewise the seat of the 
blackest races in the interior, seemed to be startled by such a sight. However, 
I have observed that many of those simple tribes deem some sort of covering, 
however scanty it may be, more essential for the man than the woman.”'t 

“The chief of the pagans of the Bagele, who belong to the Batta tribe, in the 
are of his power exercised paramount authority over the neighboring tribes, 
and is said to have even had the ‘jus prima noctis.’’*t 

“The most handsome among the female slaves who composed part of the 
spoil that was to be taken to the vizier by his officer, Haj Abbas, had made her 
escape during the night ; they eagerly searched from dawn of day but could 
not find her. At length they discovered her necklace and clothes, and the re- 
mains of her bones—evident proofs that she had fellen a prey to the wild beasts. 
She belonged to the Yeddina, and was represented as having been possessed of 
considerable charms ; and it was supposed that her loss would affect the vizier 
greatly, who, as I have before observed, was rather fond of an ethnological 
variety of female beauty. There was a great deal of unpleasant conversation 
about this affair, the girl not yet having been delivered up to Haj Abbas when 
she made her escape.’’§ 

“ Of female slaves on horseback and led horses, the vizier had with him the 
moderate number of eight of each kind, while the sheikh had twelve ; but this 
appeared to me a small number when I afterward saw the King of Bagirmi 
returning from the expedition with a string of forty-five mounted female 
partners. These black damsels were all clothed in white woollen bornuses, with 
their faces completely veiled, and were closely watched.”'| 


The scenes now passing in review took place in pure ‘ Negro- 
land,” as Dr. Barth is pleased to call it, in order to distinguish 
it from those sections where there is a mingling of races. 


“ Adishen, the Musgu chief, was, in a certain degree, subject to the rulers of 
Bornu. The scout or spy who had been sent, by the vizier, to Adishen with a 
message ; upon his return, while describing to the vizier his reception at the 
court of the chief Adishen, he, the spy, indulged in a lively description of the 
customs prevalent among these pee whose chief had only outwardly adopted 
Islam. ‘His majesty,’ he said, ‘used to indulge in amorous intercourse with his 
Semale slaves, of whom he had two hundred, before the eyes of his people; an 
account which was rathér confirmed by Kashella Belal, who had been his guest 
several times. Belal also stated that this little prince was not jealous of the 
favors bestowed by his female partners upon his guests, but, on the contrary, 
that he himself voluntarily gave them up to them. Such a degrading custom 
may, indeed, be followed by this petty chief, as they regard the relation of the 
sexes in a simpler point of view than we do." 
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“On this occasion, the banga led in his triamphant procession seven pagan 
chiefs, among whom that of Gogomi was the most conspicuous person, and the 
ones ornament of the triumph, being not less remarkable for his tall, stately 

gure than on account of his having been the ruler of a considerable pagan 
state, with a capital in an almost inaccessible position. He excited the interest 
of the savage and witty Bagirmi people, by submitting with a great deal of good 
humor to his fate, which was certainly not very enviable, as it is the custom in 
this country either to kill or to emasculate these princely prisoners, after having 
conducted them for some time through all the courtyards of the palace, while 
allowing the wives and female slaves of the Sultan to indulge their capricious 
and wanton dispositions in all sorts of fun with them. The horrible custom of 
castration is, perhaps, in no country of Central Negroland, practised to stch an 
extent as in Bagirmi.”’* 

“ Altogether, Othman Bugoman appears to have been a violent despot, who 
did not seruple to plunder either strangers or his own pom ; and he cared so 
little about any laws, human or divine, that it is credibly asserted that he 
married his own daughter ; according to others, he married also his sister ; and it 
seems that some attribute similar erimes to his father.”t 


Having quoted thus freely from Dr. Barth, we will now 
make a few selections from Dr. Livingstone on the same sub- 
ject, although he is not so candid in this as the other : 


“ Sebituane installed his daughter, Mamochisane, into the chieftainship lon 
before his death ; but, with all his acuteness, the idea of her having a hesband 
who should not be her lord, did not seem to enter his mind. He wished to 
make her his successor, probably in imitation of some of the negro tribes with 
whom he had come into contact ; but being of the Bechuana race, he could not 
look upon the husband except as the woman’s lord; so he told her all the men 
were hers—she might take any one, but ought to keep none. In fact, he thought 
she might do with the men what he could do with the women.”t 

“ The natives, during the period of greatest heat, keep in their huts, which are 
always pleasantly cool by be, but close and suffocating at night. Those who 
are able to afford it, sit guzzling beer or boyaloa. The attendants of the chief, 
on these oceasions, keep up a continuous roar of bantering, raillery, laughing, 
and erie The dance is kept up in the moonlight till past midnight. The 
women stand clapping their hands continuously, and the old men sit admiringly 
and say, ‘ It is really very fine.’ § 

“The women clothe themselves better than the Balonda, but the men go in 
puris naturalibus. They walk about without the smallest sense of shame. They 
have even lost the tradition of the * fig leaf.’ T asked a fine, large-bodied old 
man if he did not think it would be better to adopt a little covering. He looked 
with a pitying leer, and laughed with surprise at my thinking him at all inde- 
cent ; he evidently considered himself above such weak superstition. I told 
them that on my return I should have my family with me, and no one must 
come near us in that state. ‘What shall we pat on? We have no clothing.’ 
It was considered a good joke when I told them that, if they had nothing else, 
they must put on a bunch of grass.” || 

“ They grease their bodies with the vil of the Palma Christi and other vege- 
table oils, but are especially fond of butter and tallow for this purpose. Shea- 
kondo’s old wife politely requested to be anointed with butter, and I gave her 
as much as would suffice; and, as they have little clothing, I can readily be- 
lieve that she felt her comfort greatly enhanced thereby. The favorite wife, 
who was also present, was equally anxious for butter. She had a profusion of 
iron rings on her ankles, to which were attached little pieces of sheet iron, to 
enable her to make a tinkling as she walked in her mineing African style.” 

“ Manenko was a tall strapping woman, about twenty, distinguished by a pro- 
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fusion of ornaments and medicines (charms) hung around her body. Hr body 
was smeared all over with a mixture of fat and mr ochre, as a protection against 
the weather ; a necessary precaution, for, like most of the Balonda ladies, she 
was otherwise in a frightful state of nudity. This was not from want of rea 
for, being herself a chief, she might have been as well clad as any of her sub- 
jects ; but from her peculiar ideas of elegance in dress.” * 

“My men got pretty well supplied individually, forthey went into the village 
and commenced dancing. The young women were mn pleased with the 
new steps they had to show, and would say, ‘Danee for me, and I will grind 
corn for you.’ ’t 


It will be borne in mind by the reader, that, in Livingstone’s 
book, he speaks more of the tribes in the middle portions of 
Africa, or those of whom less is known, than he does of those 
near the coast. His book is make up mostly of his travels in 
those remote places, and what he saw in his route. 

Having made so many quotations and extracts from the 
volumes, we fear the reader will become weary of reading, but 
let him be assured that there is no diminution of interest or 
entertainment in the following portions. We now proceed to 
lay before him evidences of tyranny, oppression, wrong, in- 
justice, &c., either for purposes of revenge, retaliation, or ac- 
quisition of property in articles of merchandise or slaves. 


“As we were the very first. white men the inhabitants had ever seen, we were 
visited by prodigious numbers. Ameng the first who came to see us was a 
gentleman who appeared in a gaudy dressing-gown of printed calico. Many of 
the Makololo, besides, had garments of blue, green and red baize, and also of 
printed cottons ; on inquiry we learned that these had been ope oe in 
exchange for boys, from a tribe called Mambari, which is situated near Bihe.” 
“The Makololo on a former oceasion had exchanged eight boys for as many 
old guns ; these were not their own ck‘!dren, but captives of the black races 
they had conquered. They were afterward incited to make a foray against 
some tribes to the eastward ; the Mambari bargaining to use their guns in the 
attack for the captives they might take, and the Makololo were to have all the 
cattle. They went off with at least two hundred slaves that year. During this 
foray the Makololo met some Arabs from Zanzibar, who presented them with 
three English muskets, and in return, received about thirty of their captives.”’t 

“The Boers know from experience that adult captives may as well be left 
alone, for eseape is so easy in a wild country that no fugitive-slave-law can 
come into operation ; they therefore adopt the system of seizing only the 
youngest children, in order that these may forget their parents and remain in 
perpetual bondage. I have seen mere infants in their houses repeatedly.” 


This is incontestable proof that they have slaves and steal or 
purchase slaves to use there, and not to sell to foreigners, be- 
cause they could easily keep the adults confined until they are 
secured on shipboard. 

“The families of the Makololo nation are spread over the country, one or two 
only in each village, as the lords of the land. They all have lordship over great 


numbers of subjected tribes, who pass by the general name of Makalaka, and 
who are forced to render certain services and to aid in tilling the soil ; but each 
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has his own land under cultivation, and otherwise lives ante independent. 
This species of servitude may be termed serfdom, as it has to be rendered in 
consequence of subjection by force of arms. Some masters, who fail from defect 
of temper or disposition to secure the affections of the conquered people, fre- 
quently find themselves left without a single servant, in consequence of the 
absence and impossibility of enforcing a fugitive-slave-law.”* 

“ During a flight in former years, when the present chief Sekomi was a child 
in his mother’s arms, the Bamangwato mer were separated from their women, 
and inveigled on to an island by the chief of the Mparia, on pretence of ferrying 
them across the river Leeambye. They were left to perish, after seeing their 
wives taken prisoners by these cruel lords of the Leeambye "'t 

“We were informed some captives that Masico (a chief) was in the habit 
of seizing all orphans, and those who have no powerful friend in the tribe whose 
protection they can claim, and selling them for clothing to the Mambari.’’t 

“ Offences of the slightest character among the poor are made the pretext for 

selling them or their children to the Mambari. A young man of Lobale had 
fled into the country of Shinte, and located himself, without pended | himself, 
to the chief. This was considered an offence sufficient to warrant his being 
seized and offered for sale while we were there.”— “We were particularly 
struck, in passing through the village, with the punctiliousness of manners 
shown by the Balonda. The inferiors, on meeting their superiors in the 
street, at once drop down on their knees and rub dust on their arms and 
chest; they continue the salutation of clapping the hands until the great 
ones have passed. Sambanza poet down in this manner until the son of 
Shinte had passed him. We several times saw the woman who occupies the 
office of drawer of water for Shinte ; she rings a hell as she passes along, to 
give warning to all to keep out of her way; it would be a grave offence for any 
one to come near her, and exercise by his presence an evil influence on the 
drink of the chief.’’§ 
_ “Matiamyo is said to have sometimes indulged the whim of running a muck 
in the town and beheading whomsoever he met, until he had quite a heap of human 
heads. He explained this conduct by saying that his nao. were too many and 
he wanted to diminish them. He had absolute power of life and death. We 
were informed that human sacrifices were occasionally made, and that a man was 
slaughtered for the sake of obtaining some part of his body when certain charms 
were needed by the chief.”’|| 

“When a chief dies, a number of servants are slaughtered with him to form 
his company in the other world. The Barotse follow the same custom, and 
this and other usages show them to be genuine negroes, though neither they 
nor the Balonda resemble closely the typical form of that people. As we go 
north, the people become more bloodily superstitious. We were assured that 
if the late chief Matiamvo took a faney to anything, such, for instance, as my 
watch-chain, which was of silver wire, and was a great curiosity, as they had 
never seen metal plaited before, he would order a whole village to be brought 
up to buy it from a stranger. When a slave-trader visited him, he took pos- 
session of all his goods ; then after ten days or a fortnight, he would send out a 
a0 4 of men to pounce upon some considerable village, and having killed the 

ead man, would pay for all the goods by selling the inhabitants. This has 
frequently been the case, and nearly all the visitants he ever had were men of 
colour.” 

“Among the Bangalas a chief's brother inherits in preference to his son. 
The sons of a sister belong to her brother, and he often sells his nephews to 
pay his debts. By this and other unnatural customs, more than by war, is the 
slave-market supplied.”** 

“ One of the Pombieros had eight good-looking women in a chain whom he 
was taking to the country of Matiamvo to sell for ivory. I believe they were 
captives taken from the rebel Cassanges. The way in which slaves are spoken 
of in Angola and Eastern Africa must sound strangely even to the owners when 
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they first come from Europe. In Angola the common appellation is, ‘O diabo,’ 
or ‘brutu ;’ and it is quite usual to hear gentlemen call out, ‘O diabo! bring 
fire.’ In Eastern Africa they apply the term ‘bicho’ (an animal), and you 
hear the phrase, ‘Call the animal to do this or that.’ In fact, slave-owners 
— to regard their slaves as not human, and will curse them as ‘the race of 
adog’"* 

" We had now an opportunity of hearing a case brought before Kawawa for 
judgment. A poor man and his wife were accused of having bewitched the man 
whose wake was now held in the village. Before Kawawa even heard the de- 
fence, he said, ‘ You have killed one of my children; bring all yours before me, 
that I may choose which of them shall be mine instead.’ The wife eloquently 
defended herself, but this availed little, for these accusations are the means 
resorted to by some chiefs to secure subjects for the slave-market.”’t 

“ On the northern side of the island I found the kotla (public place, or forum) 
of the elder Sekote, garnished with numbers of human skulls mounted on poles. 
‘At the village Mogara a number of stakes are planted in the ground, and I 
counted fifty-four human skulls hung on their ey These were Matebele 
who, being overtaken by Mogara’s father in a sick and famishing condition, he 
put them all to death, and mounted. their heads in the Batoka fashion. He 
was evidently proud of these trophies of his father’s ferocity, and I was assured 
by other Batoka that few strangers ever returned from a visit to this quarter. 
If a man wished to curry favor with a Batoka chief, he ascertained when a 
stranger was about to leave, and waylaid him at a distance from the town ; and 
when he brought the head back to the chief, it was mounted as a trophy, the 
different chiefs vying with each other as to which should mount the greatest 
number of skulls in his village.”’t 

“During the time I resided at Mabotsa, a woman came to the station with a 
fine boy, an Albino. The father had ordered her to throw him away, but she 
clung to her offspring many years. In the course of time, however, she became 
tired of living apart from the father, who refused to have her while she retained 
the son. She took him out one day and killed him close to the village of 
Mabotsa, and nothing was done to her by the authorities. From having met 
with no Albinos in Londa, I suspect they are there also put to death. The 
yeneral absence of deformed persons is partly owing to their destruction in 
infancy, and partly to their nee of life. A child who cut the upper front teeth 
before the under was always put toe death. In some tribes a case of twins 
renders one of them liable to death ’’§ 


Other superstitions could here be quoted, but it is deemed 
useless. We now give a summary view of heathenism by 
Dr. Livingstone, and, leaving him, turn to the volumes of Dr. 
Barth. 


“T had been, during a nine weeks’ tour, in closer contact with heathenism 
than I had ever been before ; and though all, including the chief, were as kind 
and attentive to me as possible, and there was no want of food, yet to endure 
the dancing, roaring ae singing, the jesting, anecdotes, grumbling, quarrelling, 
and murdering of these children of nature, seemed more like a severe penance than 
anything I had before met with in the course of my missionary duties. I took 
thence a more intense disgust at heathenism than I had before.”’|| 

‘Mohammed, the liberated Tunisian slave, was at times a most insolent 
rascal; we were pestered by the Kelowi and Utacti, and I got into a violent 
quarrel with Varregi, the shameless freed-slave of Lusu. I was obliged to be 
cautious, as there was a great deal of excitement and irritation in the caravan, 
and from what had previously taken place all the way from Murzuk, every one 
regarded us as the general purveyors, and cherished the ardent hope that at 
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last it would be his good fortune, individually, to get possession of our prop- 
ert ve 

d Our encampment was by no means a quiet one, and it was appareat that a 
serious difficulty was impending. Mohammed Boro, who had so often given 
vent to his feelings of revenge, was all fire and fury, and was stirring up the 
whole encampment, and I knew the motives which actuated him. A few 
evenings after we were informed that we were threatened with great danger, as 
the Hogar were authorized to collect people in the territory of the Kelowi, and 
then to despatch us in such a way that not even a trace of us should be found.”’t 

“It was one of the defects of the expedition that our merchandise, instead of 
comprising a few valuable things. was, for the most part, composed of worth- 
less, bulky objects, and that it made all the people believe that we were carrying 
with us enormous wealth, while the whole value of our things seareely 
amounted to one thousand dollars. We had, besides, about ten large iron cases 
filled with dry biseuit, but which all the ignorant people believed to be crammed 
with money ; and we were greatly obliged to Sfaski, who dashed to pieces one 
of the iron cases, when, to the ctealhanat of the simple people, instead of 
heaps of dollars, a dry and tasteless sort of bread came forth from the strong 
enclosure.”’t 

“ There can searcely be the least doubt that these valleys, which were expressly 
left to the care of the degraded tribes or the Imghad, on condition of their pay - 
ing from the produce a certain tribute to their masters, once presented a very 
different aspect ; but when the power of the ruler of Agades dwindled away to 
a shadow, and_when the Imghad ceased to fear him, preferring robbery and pillage 
to the cultivation of the ground, these fine valleys were left to themselves, and 
relapsed into a wilderness.” 


This is very much on a par with Hayti, Jamaica, etc. 

The following transaction, showing the insolence of the peo- 
ple, and as a specimen of many humiliating trials to which Dr. 
Barth was subjected, will give an idea of his long suffering and 
patient endurance : 


“ Mohammed the Foolish sueceeded in the evening in getting me into some 
trouble, which gave him great delight; for seeing that I took more than eom- 
mon interest in a nationa] dance, accompanied with a song, which was going on 
at some distance from our house, he assured m: that Hamma was there, and had 
told him that I might join in their amusement. Unfortunately, I was too easily 
induced ; and, hanging only a cutlass over my shoulder, I went thither unaccom- 
panied, sure of finding my protector in the merry crowd. It was about ten 
o’eioek at night, the moon shining very brightly on the seene. Having first 
viewed it from some distance, I approached very near, in order to observe the 
motions of the dancers. Four young men, placed opposite to each other in pairs, 
were dancing with warlike motions, and, stamping the ground violently with 
the left foot, turned round in a cirele, the motions being accompanied by the 
energetic clapping of hands of a numerous ring of spectators. It was a very 
interesting sight, and I should have liked to stay longer; but finding that 
Hamma was not there, and that all the people were young, and many of them 
buzawe, I followed the advice of Abdu, one of Annur’s slaves, who was among 
the crowd, to withdraw as soon as possible. I had, however, retraced my steps 
but a short way, when, with the war-ery of Islam, and drawing their swords, all 
the young men rushed after me. Being, however, a short distance in advance, 
and fortunately not meeting with any one in the narrow street, I reached our 
house without being obliged to make use of my weapon ; but my friends the 
Kelowi, seeing me in trouble, had thrown the chain over the door of our house, 
and, with a malicious laugh, left me outside with my pursuers, so that I was 
obliged to draw my cutlass in order to keep them at bay—though, if they had 
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made a serious attack, I should have fared ill enough, with my short, blunt 
European weapon against their long sharp swords. I was rather angry with my 
barbarous companions, particularly with Mohammed ; and when, after a little 
delay, they opened the door, I loaded my pistol, and threatened to shoot the first 
man that troubled me.”’* 

“It was on this occasion that I learned that the mighty king of Agades had not 
only a common prison, wherein he might confine the most haughty chiefs, but 
that he even exercised over them the power of life and death, and that he dis- 
pensed the favors of a terrible dungeon, bristling with swords and spears stand- 
ing upright, upon which he was authorized to throw any distinguished maiefac- 

r. These statements were confirmed to me by the old chief Annur.”t 

*‘ Not so pleasant to me, though not without interest, was the visit of another 
great man, Belroji. He was still in his prime ; but my Keloui (who were always 
wrangling like children) got wp a desperate fight with him in my very room, 
which was soon filled with elouds of dust, and the young Sliman entering dur- 
ing the row, and joining in it, it became really frightful. The Kelowi were just 
like children; when they went out they never failed to put on all their finery, 
—— they threw off as soon as they came within doors, resuming their old dirty 
clothes.”’t 

“The next day, the wife of Eliyas came to tell us that a band of robbers had 
suddenly fallen upon Tintaghode, and had carried off two large droves of camels, 
and all the movable property. Such is the state of this country, when the 
chiefs, instead of punishing systematically the rebels and marauders, regard 
We «gpa of crime only as opportunities for enriching themselves with 
plunder.’’§ 

“The king or paramount chief of Tasawa has the power of life and death, and 
there is no appeal from his sentence. The territory of Tasawa might constitute 
a very happy community if the inhabitants were not harassed continually by 
predatory expeditions ; and even last evening, while we were encam here, 
the Fellani drove away a small herd of ten calves from the village of Kalbo.”|| 

“ We had advanced but a short distance, when a man came running after us, 
bringing us the exciting news that a party of Tawarck had fallen upon the two 
Arabs, and after wounding the elder of them, who had made some resistance, 
had carried off all their camels but three. I expressed my surprise to my horse- 
man that such a thing could happen on the territory of the Governor of Kano, 
and urged him to collect some le of the neighboring villages, im order to 
rescue the property, which tight have easily been done ; but he was quite in- 
different, and smiling in his self-corceit, and pulling his little straw hat on one 
side of his head, he went on before us. Small villages belonging to the district 
of Zakara were on each side, the inhabitants indulging still in security and hap- 
piness. The following year they were plunged into an abyss of misery—Bokhari 
making a sudden inroad on a market day, and carrying off as man_-as a thousand 
persons.” 

“ Predatory incursions are nothing new in these quarters, where several prov- 
inces and entirely distinet empires have a common frontier; but this, as the 
event proved, was rather a memorable campaign for the whole of this part of 
Negroland, and was to become ‘the beginning of sorrows,’ for all the coun 
around ; for Bokhari, having taken the strong town of Kadeja and killed his 
brother, was not only sable to defend himself in his new position, vanquishing 
all the armies sent against him, and among them the oft ecw military force of 
the empire of Sokoto, which was led on by the vizier Abdu in person, but 
spread terror and devastation to the very gates of Kano. Indeed, on my second 
journey through these regions, I shall have the sad duty of describing the state 
of misery into which districts, which on my former visit I had found flourishing 
and agar had been reduced by this warlike chieftain, whv, instead of 
founding a strong kingdom and showing himself a great prinee, chose rather, 
like most of his countrymen, to base his power on the destruction and devastation 
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of the country around him and to make himself a slave-dealer on a grand scale. 
Tens of thousands of unfortunate people, pagans as well as Mohammedans, un- 
portenet in their well-being by their lazy and effeminate rulers, have from the 

ands of Bokhari passed into those of the slave-dealer, and have been carried 
away from their native home into distant regions.”’* 

“Indeed, between all these towns there was scarcely any mutual intercourse 
kept up by the natives themselves; they were in constant dread of being 
caught and sold into slavery.”’t 

‘The state of this country is very miserable indeed, all the petty governors 
cround, as soon as they have any debts to pay, undertaking a predatory 
excursion, and often selling even their own subjects.”t 

“ But at present all this district, the finest land of Bornu in the proper sense 
of the word, which once resounded with the voices and bustle of hundreds of 
towns and villages, has become one impenetrable jungle, the domain of the 
elephant and the lion, and with no human inhabitants except a few scattered 
herdsmen and eattle-breeders, who are exposed every moment to the predatory 
inroads of the Tawarck. This condition of the finest part of the country is a 
disgrace to its present rulers, who have nothing to do but to transfer hither a 
few hundreds of their lazy slaves, and establish them iw a fortified place, 
whereupon the natives would immediately gather around them and change this 
fine country from an impenetrable jungle into rich fields, producing not only 
grain, but also immense quantities of cotton and indigo.’’$ 

“The Tawarek in general are not very fond of serious fighting, but rather 
try to carry off a good booty in slaves or cattle by surprise. Kher-Alla has 
already done a great deal for the security and welfare of the distriet where he 
resides, the population of which is intermixed with Tebu elements, and cannot 
be trusted. Feeling deeply the disgraceful state of this, the finest portion of 
Bornu, I afterward advised the vizier to build watch-towers all along the 
Komdugu, which would make it easy to keep off the sudden inroads of those 
predatory tribes, and, in consequence, the whole country would become the 
secure abode of a numerous population; but even the best of these mighty men 
cares more for the silver ornaments of his numerous wives than for the welfare of 
his people.”’|| 

“He was very well aware of the misery connected with the slave trade ; for 
on his pilgrimage to Mekka, in the mountainous region of Fezzan, he had lost, 
in one night, forty of his slaves by the extreme cold!" 

“We had a good specimen to-day of the set of robbers and freebooters we had 
associated with in an. we to carry out the objects of the mission. A small Tebu 
caravan arrived from Kanem, they were a feeble, harmless people, carrying very 
little besides dates upon a few oxen; but as soon as they had crossed the river, 
our companions, after holding a council, fell upon the poor Tebus and robbed 
them of the little they had.”** 

“ But all these abodes of human happiness were destroyed by fire. After 
having accomplished these deeds we returned to our encampment, where our 
companions proceeded to the partition and distribution of the spoil they had 
acquired ; and the proceeding was accompanied by the most heartrending 
scenes, caused by the number of young children and even infants, who were to 
be distributed, many of these poor creatures being mercilessly torn away from 
their mothers never to see them again. There were scarcely any full grown 
men.”’tt 

“ The thievish propensities of the people of Logon are very remarkable, and 
the first intimation which I received of it was an official caution given to me, to 
beware of the slaves of my house.”tt 


Besides the above quotations, there are scores of places 
where he was pestered with thieves, robbers, and many acts 
of bad faith, treachery, and threats of violence, either by his 





* Barth, vol i., p. 544. t Barth, vol. i., p. 551. t Barth, vol. i., p. 553. 
§ Barth, vol. i., p. 577. || Barth, vol. i., p. 584. { Barth, vol. ii., p. 344. 
** Barth. vol. ii., p. 256. +f Barth, vol. ii., p. 386. t¢{ Barth, vol. ii., p. 444. 
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servants, his guides, or the persons with whom he occasionally 
travelled. 

We have seen in an extract above, that a slave was sold for 
an old gun, worth now comparatively nothing, or say three or 
four dollars. On page 540 of the second volume, he states 
that he saw them sold for six or seven Spanish dollars. On 
page 206 of the same volume, he mentions a trade made by 
two chiefs, where one gave twenty slaves for one horse. A 
camel sells, according to age and qualities, for from eight to 
twenty dollars. In Bornu, horses are worth from six to thirty 
dollars ; but imported animals will bring as much as three 
hundred dollars. In Adamawa, many individuals, not chiefs, 
owned over a thousand slaves. In Fumbina, slaves sell for 
about a dollar a piece, or not as much as one elephant’s tooth : 

“ Slavery exists on an immense seale in this country, and there are many 
private individuals who have more than a thousand slaves. In this respect, the 

overnor of the whole province is not the most powerful man, being outstripped 

y the governors of Chamba and Koncha; for this reason, that Mohammed 
Lowel has all his slaves settled in slave villages, where they cultivate grain for 
him, while the above-mentioned officers, who obtain all their provision in corn 
from subjected pagan tribes, have their whole host of slaves constantly at their 
disposal ; and I have been assured that some of the head slaves of these men 
have as many as a thousand slaves each under their command, with whom they 
undertake occasiona! expeditions for their masters. I have been assured also 


that Mohammed Lowel receives every year, in tribute, besides horses and cattle, 
about five thousand slaves.”’* 


Having thus shown that slaves are so very cheap, we now 
proceed to show that they are used as plow animals in their 
native Africa! On page 311, volume second, he says: “ On 
our return, I saw in the valley of Auderas a barbarous mode 
of tillage—rHREE SLAVES BEING YOKED TO A SORT OF PLOW, AND 
DRIVEN LIKE OXEN BY THEIR MASTER ! !” 

But, as a sample of Dr. Barth’s prejudice, and to show how 
his heart, his mind, and all his nature, are warped by false in- 
formation and base slander, we give the following : 


“Indeed every candid person, however opposed to slavery he may be, must 
acknowledge that the Tawarek in general, an particularly the Kelowi, treat their 
slaves not only humanely, but even with the utmost indulgence and affability, 
and scarcely let them feel their bondage at all. Of course, there are exceptions, 
as the cruelty of yoking slaves to a plow, and driving them on with a whip, 
which is scarcely surpassed in any of the Christian slave States !’’t 


Circumstances compelled him to accompany an army of 
Bornu, in an expedition into the Musgu and other regions 
around and adjacent to the Lake T’sad, which he was extremely 
anxious to see and explore. This army was sent out for the 





* Barth, vol. ii., p. 191. t Barth, vol. i., p. 439. 
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purpose of securing slaves, and subjugating the different tribes 
and villages in that section. His description of the scenes of 
rapine, devastation, and bloodshed, is truly horrible. About 
ten thousand captives were taken and made slaves of, while 
the grown men were inhumanly slaughtered by thousands, 
When they captured men, a common practice was to cut off 
one leg, and suffer them to bleed to death ! 


“ By far the largest portion of the captives were women and children. There 
were some women so decrepit that they were scarcely able to walk, mere skele- 
tons, who, in their almost total nakedness, presented a horrible sight.” 


These scenes were enacted by one African tribe, at the ex- 
pense of neighboring tribes, without any just cause, without 
any provocation, but merely for the purpose of booty and 
plunder. 

Our purpose was to show, by free quotations from the works 
befure us, that Africans are in a far worse state of bondage in 
their own country, than the negroes here in our Seuthern 
States. There is no security there of life or liberty—the chief 
of to-day, the master of to-day, owning his thousand slaves, 
may be a slave to-morrow, or may be murdered, while his sub- 
jects are led into captivity. For the readers of the Review, 
comment is unnecessary. 





ART. I1.—SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 


MR. DOUGLAS ON SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY, CONSIDERED IN A PURELY 
AMICABLE WAY. 


Waar Mr. Douglas does, and what he says, have, of late, 
made up the staple of much of Southern telk. His name is 
prominently connected with the next Presidency, and the mind 
of the South is much divided about his claims in that connec- 
tion. Some say that he has fought a great battle for the Con- 
stitution, and is worthy of all honor ; others, again, file grave 
charges against him. Admitting that he fought a great bat- 
tle, they yet contend that the battle was fought more for Mr. 
Douglas than for the Constitution. Granting that he contend- 
ed upon much higher grounds than Lincoln, they yet hold, 
that it by no means follows that he would not have planted 
himself on Lincoln’s platform, had he deemed it vital to his 
success. 

They say that Mr. Douglas is the shrewdest of calculators ; 
that of all the doctors of the political faculty, his is the finger 
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most sensitive to fluctuations in the popular pulse, his the sa- 
gacity most prompt to deduce the proper diagnosis. 

In fine, that he understands just how near he can approxi- 
mate perfect political honesty, and yet be Senator from Illi- 
nois. They accredit him with some honest instincts, and 
allow that he will indulge them, so long as the people are dis- 
posed to pet them ; but allege, that if the sovereigns frown, 
the instincts not being numerous, are subject to extreme ill-_ 
usage. They consider that his course on the Lecompton Con- 
stitution was eloquent of his political frailty; and that his 
profound scholarship in the Constitution, and in first princi- 
ples, was outraged by his great speech on the President’s Mes- 
sage advising the admission of Kansas. They, therefore, say 
that he made that speech, not because he believed it, but be- 
cause he deemed it necessary to secure the senatorial succes- 
sion in Illinois. They say that this intense devotion to Doug- 
las was treason to his party, whose unity he invaded, and 
hence, that it would be the starkest fatuity in the Democratic 
party, to elevate a man to « higher trust who has shown him- 
self disloyal in the one he holds. 

Be this all as it may, it cannot be denied, that, during the 
canvas in Illinois, and in his speech at New-Orleans, Mr. Doug- 
las uttered sentiments eminently befitting a great statesman ; 
and promulged a platform which, with a solitary exception, 
includes as sound a political creed as the most Southern man 
should desire. 

He vindicated the institution of slavery on moral grounds, 
and advocated it, as a wise and necessary element in our agri- 
cultural system. He contended for the acquisition of Cuda, 
and justified, on considerations of national necessity, the ulti- 
mate absorption of Central America, and of Mexico. 

The political fly, in this cup of sound doctrine, is his claim 
of jurisdiction for the territorial legislature. In this, we be- 
lieve Mr. Douglas to be fundamentally wrong. He defends 
his theory with wonderful ingenuity, and puts it in a way 
highly calculated to mislead. ‘The substance of it may be 
stated somewhat as follows : 

Slaves are like all other property, and can claim no privi- 
leged distinctions. The territorial legislature has, for ex- 
ample, control over horses, and, therefore, has control over 
slaves. As a result from this control, it has the right to im- 
pose any tax, or prescribe any condition to the ownership of 
horses, or slaves, which it may think fit. A practical conse- 
quence of this right, is, that if the territorial legislature be un- 
friendly to horses, or slaves, it will set such a tax upon them 
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as will make their possession unprofitable and expensive. 
Sach a right, Mr. Douglas declares, undoubtedly resides in 
the territorial legislature, as to horses, and thinks it fatal in 
the South to discriminate between negroes and any other 
property. 

Mr. Douglas is in error, when he assumes that the South 
does discriminate between slave and other property ; and trebly 
in error, when he arrogates for the territorial legislature the 
power to legislate upon slaves, or any species of property, in a 
way which would practically destroy such property. So long 
as a territory remains in its minority, or territorial condition, 
it has not the power to decide what shall, and what shall not 
be property. That is the exclusive attribute and one of the 
very highest exertions of sovereignty ; and a territory is not 
sovereign until it sheds its dependent character and attains 
its majority, when it ceases, in fact, to be a territory, and be- 
comes a State. 

The territory is the common property of all the States. 
Hence, the citizen of any State has the right, while the terri- 
tory remains a territory, to hold and enjoy in it every species 
of property which his sovereign State recognizes as such. 

Under this time-honored principle, and repudiating the dis- 
crimination which Mr. Douglas assumes for the South, it is 
contended that the man from Illinois with his horse, and the 
man from Mississippi with his negro, have the same right to 
employ their respective property in the territory, and are 
equally warranted in denying to the territorial assembly the 
power to impoverish their estates by destructive legislation. 

Under the principles of the Dred Scott decision, to which 
Mr. Douglas nominally subscribes, his doctrine cannot for a 
moment hold. That decision announces that property in a 
State is property in a territory, and therefore, of right, exacts 
protection. An example will serve best to expose the practi- 
cal discrepancy which would probably arise between Mr. 
Douglas and the judiciary, should this question ever come to 
a real issue. 

Suppose the territorial legislature to impose a tax on horses, 
making that property valueless, and an owner of horses to re- 
fuse to pay the tax. What must the United States Court 
declare under the principles of the Dred Scott decision? Inev- 
itably, that the tax was unconstitutional, for it could truly 
say, that if a territorial legislature had the right to devastate 
property by a tax, it would have the right to destroy or abolish 
it in express words. ‘The one right, practically, includes the 
other. 
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However harmonious, then, Mr. Douglas and the Dred Scott 
decision may be in theory, it is more than probable that their 
harmony would not survive the strain of a practical test. 
For should a territorial legislature, at the instigation of Mr. 
Douglas’s logic, denounce against any species of property, a 
condition which is unequal and oppressive, and a case arising 
under it, comes before the Supreme Court, it is conceived, 
that they will decree that a territorial legislature cannot do, 
by knavish circuity, what it would be unconstitutional to 
do in adirect way. The refusal of the court to make such 
a decision, would be equivalent to admitting that they had 
no real pith and moment, as a power of the Government. 

But to set aside the judgment in the Dred Scott case, and 
allow the question to relapse into an open one. On first 
principles, it is difficult to see how the claims of Mr. Douglas, 
in favor of the legislature of Kansas, can be sustained. Ac- 
cording to our theory of government, a legislature is a politi- 
cal body, deriving its life and powers from a constitution. 
Thus, the Congress of the United States, and the legislatures 
of the individual States, act by the virtue of the National 
and the State constitutions. The legislature of Kansas is 
competent to prescribe laws only by authority of the organic 
act which erected it into a territory. This territorial bill is, 
then, the quast-constitution of Zansas; and Congress, as its 
framer, stands to the legislature which acts under it, in a 
relation strongly analogous to the one which exists between 
the people of the United States and the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The territorial legislature is therefore the creature of Con- 
gress, and is the representative of it, in the sense that Con- 
gress is the representative of the people of the Republic. 

And hence it is, that when we look into the fundamental 
law of Kansas, and afterward into the constitutional powers 
of Congress, and in neither find a warrant for doing an act 
which the legislature of Kansas has done, we must regard it 
as sinful a blasphemy against true republicanism, as if the 
Congress of the United States were to undertake to do a thing 
which the people themselves had not the right to do. 

The lapse in Mr. Douglas’s logic on this matter, has ex- 
posed him in a singular inconsistency. The doctrine of the 
Wilmot Proviso, which assumes for Congress the power to 
prohibit slavery in the territories, Mr. Douglas repudiates, 
with very proper and distinguished scorn; and yet, in the 
territorial legislature, the mere offspring of a congressional 
act, he discovers the prohibitive power, which he denies to 
Congress. 

VOL. I.—NO, VI. 3 
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This is the essence of Federalism, disguised under a new 
incarnation ; it puts the creature just where Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Webster would have always put it, above the creator. 

Mr. Douglas assumes that Kansas is related to the United 
States, identically as the American colonies were related to 
Englend ; and that shouid Congress trespass on the domestic 
administration of Kansas, she would have a right to employ 
forcible resistance. Even if this assumption were granted, it 
would hardly avail to meet the necessities of Mr. Douglas’s 
argument. 

In all revolutions there are two parties. In the instance of 
rebellious Kansas, there would be the people of Kansas and 
the people of the United States. Granting the abstract right 
of revolution, as common to all communities, there yet arises, 
in every exercise of it, a question, equal in practical import- 
ance with the right itself; and that is, Whether the right be 
properly exercised? On this question, either party ini srested 
is entitled to judge for itself; and therefore, in case of a revolt 
in Kansas, the United States would have an equal voice. 

Kansas, bestriding the dizzy platform framed for her by 
Mr. Douglas, would proclaim herself sovereign; free to re- 
pudiate the interference of Congress in any of her domestic 
laws, however unconstitutional, and, having at all times, the 
right to separate herself intgan independent community. 

The people of the United States, on the other hand, would 
hold, that Kansas was a simple dependency, a creature in its 
nonage ; that they, with the people of Kansas, were co-pro- 
prietors of its vast domain, and, therefore, equally interested 
in its administration ; that any action, on the part of the ter- 
ritorial legislature, directed against any class of the co-proprie- 
tors, would be in fraud of just rights, and calling for the inter- 
vention of the General Government ; and that if such interven- 
tion, thus stimulated, were resisted by Kansas, the resistance 
should be crushed out at every hazard, and to the last ex- 
tremity. 

It is believed that not much is risked in saying, that, on the 
above statement, any man, who is honest, and sees with un- 
prejudiced eyes, would applaud the position assigned to the 
people of the United States. 

Nothing said above can be construed in derogation of the 
right of revolution. The right is perfect, but, as with every . 
other right, is subject to abuse. It is easy to imagine a case, 
wherein a territory might properly exert her revolutionary 
right. If, for example, Congress were to pass a law abolish- 
ing slaves or horses, or immolating any other property, a 
territory would be justly provoked to resistance. 
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But, whether a revolution be rightfully or wrongfully 
aroused, it is equally a dangerous experiment. If, then, 
Kansas chooses to grow seditious, she does it at her peril. If 
she exercises her right of revolution, and establishes her in- 
dependence, she may thank her stars, and the world will con- 
gratulate her upon a most miraculous deliverance. If she 
fails, and comes %o sorrow, she may thank Mr. Douglas and 
false logic, coupled, perhaps, with some lack of men and 
cannon. 

Mr. Douglas has been misled to think, that the South con- 
siders there is any essential difference between negro and 
other property, by some considerations peculiar to negro 
property. Against it, and it alone, there is an open, un- 
unrelenting, and organized hostility. The public sentiment 
of an entire section is inflamed by a bitter enmity against it. 
Thus, it’ is necessarily more urgent in its appeals to the 
Government for protection. This has deceived Mr. Douglas 
into concluding that we separate negroes into a privileged 
kind of property, whereas, we consider it to be exceptional, 
not because of any peculiarity in its essence, but because it 
is warred upon with an exterminating animosity. 

On correct reasoning, Congress is the department having 
special jurisdiction over all squatter sovereignty difficulties. 
It is the general trustee of all the States; to administer their 
common property, and its bounden duty is, to afford full pro- 
tection to each of the heirs. Asa logical consequence from 
this, Congress should interpose, and set aside any territorial 
law which conflicts with, and pass every law which is neces- 
sary to, the security of each citizen in his constitutional 
rights. 

To this, it is objected by many, that it would be unsafe to 
risk the subject in the hands of Congress; that to give that 
body jurisdiction over it, would be to put it under the absolute 
control of an unfriendly majority, who might legislate for the 
utter destruction of slavery. 

To this objection it may be simply answered, that the 
power to protect does not necessarily include the right to 
destroy ; and that, in the case under consideration, such a 
construction is positively excluded, by the recognition of 
negroes in the Constitution as property; an act of Congress 
destructive of negro property, would be equally destructive 
of our fundamental law. 

For reasons, equally valid with the ones on which these 
scruples are urged, it might be contended, that the power to 
lay taxes, the power to declare war, the power to regulate 
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commerce, and all other powers possessed by Congress, were 
unsafe in its hands. The same system of opposition, on 
which this objection founds, was, in the different State con- 
ventions to which the Constitution was originally referred for 
adoption, waged against every clause of that instrument 
which conferred important powers on Congress. Had such 
an opposition prevailed, Congress would have been emasculated 
of every substantive grant, and the Constitution made as 
ineffective as a blank piece of paper. 

The same political balances and checks, and the same fear 
of the people in their ultimate action, which restrain Congress 
to constitutional legislation on other subjects, would also in- 
fluence it, with reference to slavery in the territories. 

Mr. Douglas’s views on squatter sovereignty conflict with 
the almost universal sentiment of the Southern democracy, 
and may be the spoil of much political prosperity. ° 

In his extenuation, however, it must be allowed, that, for all 
practical interests, his ungracious departure from ‘the orthodox 
faith is utterly without significance. With regard to the 
ultimate status of a territory, it is not a matter of the remotest 
consequence, whether the question of slavery is disposed of 
by the territorial legislature, or by its constitutional conven- 
tion. If the majority want slavery, they’ll have it, and if 
they don’t want it, they’ll reject it. Postponing the question 
until the framing of the constitution, though right in principle, 
is of small importance in practice. 

The history of the last three or four new States brings the 
Southern mind face to face with two great facts, which it 
cannot escape a knowledge of, if it would. These are, that 
the North, having the surplus population, will always out- 
strip the South in peopling new territories; and that so long 
as the prices'of negroes keep them out of the hands of the 
Northern emigrants, who are chiefly poor men, so long will 
new territories be framed into free States. It is well that 
these facts are now pressing home on the South. They will 
finally drive her to the true solution of the vexed negro ques- 
tion; for when she at last realizes that slave States can only 
be constructed on the basis of cheap negroes, she will consent 
to reopen the trade with Africa. 
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ART. IV.—THE EFFECTS OF HIGH PRICES OF SLAVES; 


CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE, 
OF INDIVIDUALS, AND OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


= (Tue following original contribution from the pen of Edmund Ruffin, the 
distinguished agriculturist, of Virginia, will be found to possess great interest. 
We must postpone for a month or two the continuation of Mr. Ruffin’s paper 
on the Colonization Society, on account of limited space.—Ep. } 


In regard to every undertaking, or pursuit of business, re- 
quiring capital for the prosecuticn, it would be admitted, as 
a general proposition, that the less the price or value of the 
stock or capital required, from which to obtain equal araounts 
of products, the greater would be the net profit of the busi- 
ness, and of every investment therein made. 

But though this truth, stated in general terms, would be 
universally admitted, and without question or doubt, still it 
would be excepted to by many, if not by most persons in Vir- 
ginia, as to the especially important subject of agricultura! 
industry and investments. For such exception and denial are 
necessarily implied in the opinion commonly entertained, that 
the high prices of lands, and of slaves, are evidences of the 
prosperous condition cf agricultural interests, and of agricul- 
turists, in the localities where such prices prevail. 

Land, and the labor required for its culture, constitute the 
greater proportion of all agricultural capital employed. Greatly 
expensive as these are, land and labor (and in Virginia it is 
mainly slave-labor), are but the most important of the mate- 
rials and tools essential to the carrying on the mechanical 
operations of tillage, and what may be considered as the man- 
ufacturing of the products of agriculture. To whomsoever 
may be about to invest capital, or to enlarge his previous 
amount of investment in the business of agriculture, the less 
the price at which he can purchase land and slaves (they being 
nearly all the capital required), the greater will be his profits 
in the production of like amounts of crops, if sold at equal 
prices. If a certain farm, with a certain number and de- 
scription of slaves, were bought at fifteen thousand dollars, 
and would yield annual crops for sale of the market value of 
four thousand dollars, it is obvious that the agricultural net 
profit would be very far greater than it would have been if the 
same property had cost, and was worth in market price, forty 
thousand dollars. 
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The error of opinion, which is socommon on this subject, is 
the result of mistaking effects for causes. The increased 
price of land is generally a true indication of a preceding im- 
proving, prosperous, and profitable condition of agriculture in 
that locality. But a preceding increase of price is not evi- 
dence of either still improving, continuous, or prospective 
profitable returns of agriculture, upon the then increased price 
of land and cost of capital. 

The greatly increased prices of slaves do not (as in regard 
to Jands) even offer evidence that their preceding profits have 
justified the advance of price, but only that the profits of 
slave labor in some locality have been and still are great ; for 
slaves, being moveable, will be rated in price, not by their 
profit: in their actual location, but according to the profits in 
any other region to which they can be easily transferred. 
Thus it might be, that while the profits of grain tillage, and 
of agriculture generally, in Virginia, would yield the least 
profit, the prices of slaves might be at the highest rate, and 
also their profits on the cotton and sugar-lands of the more 
Southern States. 

In the last twenty to thirty years, both agricultural improve- 
ment and profits have made great advances in Virginia. 
Mainly in consequence of improvements in fertility and pro- 
ductiveness, the prices of lands have greatly advanced. Let 
us suppose that this advance of price, on the general average, 
to be equal to forty per cent. (On particular farms it has been 
full two hundred percent.) If the increase of net profit is ad- 
vanced (by the improvement of the Jand) in equal proportion 
to its market price, the land is now as well worth one hun- 
dred and forty to a present buyer, as it had been at first worth 
one hundred to the former owner and first improver. Indeed, 
it may be worth much more, if additional future improve- 
ments are still in certain prospect, from which additional prod- 
ucts and still greater profits may be hereafter realized. And 
so far as such prospective improvements enter into considera- 
tion, and make part of a present valuation, it may be conceded 
that the increased price may also be evidence of future yreater 
value, as well as of preceding and present good products and 
profits. When such new and permanent improvement, and 
a certain income therefrom, have been made manifest, it may 
be a safer, and therefore a better investment, to buy land at 
the latest and highest price, than it had been at the early low 
price before the improvements of fertility had been made, and 
when their feasibility was doubtful or totally unknown. Nev- 
ertheless, it is not the less true, that the first improvers who 
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raised the lands from the lowest to the highest production and 
actual value, derived more profit during the process and prog- 
ress of that improvement, than they or their successors could 
do at the later time of highest value and price, and maximum 
production of the lands. Further: the first term during which 
the lands rose (by their improved production) from a low to a 
high market. price, must have presented a more prosperous 
and more profitable condition of agriculture, than when, after 
the completion of their improvement, the lands had reached 
their highest state of production and of price. 

No farmer can afford, or will long endure, to cultivate land 
on which his agricultural and other products regularly fall 
short of yielding a fair and ordinary interest or profit, on his 
whole capital so employed. Negligence of calculation, and 
ignorance of the amount of loss, may cause many particular 
and temporary exceptions. But, as a general rule, men will 
not invest capital, nor continue previous investments, in pur- 
suits which do not yield the ordinary safe profits of capital. 
Therefore, if such reduction of profits shall occur in Virginia, 
the first effect will be to deter persons, as new undertakers, 
from investing capital in agriculture ; and this will so far lessen 
the demand of purchasers, and increase the supply of land 
offered for sale beyond the effective demand, that the price of 
land must fall, as a certain consequence. So would the price 
of our slaves decline, for the same reason, if they were fixed 
to the farm, or to Virginia. But as their market price is 
regulated entirely by the demand and higher appreciation in 
the more Southern States, there will be no reduction of their 
selling value, for removal, because of the lower value of their 
labor at home only. 

In another aspect we may see the same conclusion reached. 
The capital of the farmer in Virginia is made up mainly of 
land and slaves. Of this compound amount, the necessary 
slaves constitute a large proportion, and in many cases the 
larger proportion, of the whole mixed investment of capital. 
Considered merely as the necessary total investment in farming 
stock, and while yielding good profits on the whole amount, it 
matters not to the farmer how much value of his mixed capital 
is of land, and how much of slaves. It is only necessary to him 
that the two together shall yield good and sufficient products 
and profits on their united and total amount. In the last 
fifteen years the price of slaves has risen full one hundred per 
cent. This increase of their price has not been caused by the 
actual increase of the value of their labor and their products 
at home, bui by the higher value and greater demand for 
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them abroad. Excepting, therefore, the few cases in which 
the improved fertility and net products of farms have been 
increased in equal proportion with the doubled market price 
of slaves, no new undertaker could afford to buy slaves for 
investment in agriculture in Virginia, without some counter- 
vailing reduction of cost in the other necessary capital stock. 
And such reduction can only be found, or made, in the land— 
and this operation (which is already begun and in progress) 
will necessarily follow and increase with the supply of land 
for sale exceeding the demand of new purchasers. So far as 
the prices for slaves have already exceeded the profits of their 
labor in Virginia, so far that excess has already checked the 
demand for investments in agriculture, and must operate to 
reduce the price of land. And the more that the price of 
slaves shall rise, still more, and in full proportion, will it oper- 
ate further to reduce the price of land, and to throw land out 
of cultivation (orto render its cultivation more imperfect), be- 
cause of the loss (by their removal to the South) of the slaves 
needed for cultivation in Virginia, and which are even now 
very deficient in number. 

Probably but few owners of slaves have voluntarily sold 
them merely on the consideration that it would be more profit- 
able to sell than to retain them as laborers, and as agricultural 
capital. But whether the recourse to sale is sought or avoid- 
ed, by the present owners, the end will be the same, in more 
or less time. At the present high prices of slaves, no under- 
takers can afford to make new and complete agricultural in- 
vestments. No such case has occurred within my knowledge 
or information, for the last two years. It is only in cases of 
already established and successful farmers, who, needing more 
slaves than they before owned, may buy a few more to supply 
great deficiencies of labor, and to prevent great consequent 
losses. But even such men as these do not, and cannot profit- 
ably, buy half sv many additional slaves as they greatly need 
for their labor, and as they would buy, if at much lower 
prices. Consequently, though the general home want for labor 
is greater than would be supplied by all the natural increase 
of numbers of our slaves, the home market demand is almost 
nothing, compared to the effective Southern demand for our 
slaves. Thus, whenever debt, or necessity, or the legal divis- 
ion of slaves among heirs, compels the sale of slaves, nearly 
all sold must be sent abroad. It is supposed that the annual 
draft and deportation thus made on our stock, already exceed 
in number all the increase in slaves in Virginia by procreation. 
This loss must continually increase with the potency of the 
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producing causes, and with increasing rapidity ; and sooner 
or later the operation must remove so many of our slaves, as 
necessarily to destroy the institution of negro slavery within the 
limits of Virginia. Every successive step of approach to this 
end will be more and more calamitous to the economical, 
social, and political interests of this commonwealth ; and the 
complete consummatiow will be one of the greatest of evils to 
the whole of the Southern States, of which, as yet, Virginia 
forms an integral part, in sentiment, interest, and in institu- 
tions and policy. 

Some persons, even in Virginia, and at this late day, would 
deny that there would be these or any general evils produced 
by the extinction of slavery in Virginia, by this operation of 
gradual sale and deportation. To the holders of such opinions, 
or. any others of the anti-slavery school, I shall not oppose a 
word of argument. ‘There are also many other persons who 
deem that the highest price for slaves is always beneficial to 
the owners, and that any injury from their sale abroad, at such 
high prices, if in numbers short of the annual increase, will 
be more than counterbalanced by the large sums thus received 
by the sellers, and added to the general wealth of the com- 
munity. ‘Treating this merely as a question of values or of 
economy, I will estimate nothing on the score of feeling and 
humanity, and the disruption of all the ties that must be 
caused by this general, though gradual and long-continuing 
deportation of all the slave population of Virginia. But 
considering the question merely as to values, and without 
descending to details, I maintain that no possible increase of 
market price, or of pecuniary profit to the seller in each par- 
ticular case of the sale of slaves, can compensate the common- 
wealth for the enormous accompanying evils, even if these 
evils were merely social and political. But to reach the end— 
of the removal of all slaves and of negro slavery—which some 
few of our distinguished politicians and political editors even 
now look forward to as a benefit—our people and common- 
wealth must first pass through various other conditions of loss 
and calamity—the gradual deprivation of necessary agri- 
cultural labor—lands reéuced more and more in price, deprived 
of necessary means for fertilization, badly tilled, and much 
even thrown out of cultivation—the emigration of numerous 
slaveholders and agriculturists, and of the wealthier and most 
industrious of our people, because agricultural capital in Vir- 
ginia could no longer yield profit ; and the general deterioration, 
social, moral, and intellectual, of the remaining diminished 
population of the State. Even the later supply and substitu. 
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tion of a laboring class of foreigners and Yankees to make up 
a new population (which is the great compensatory benefit 
expected and promised by anti-slavery theoretical reasoners), 
could not be made way for nor effectively invited except by the 
prior nearly complete removal of slave labor, and the conse- 
quent lowest prostration of prices of the lands and of the 
prosperity of the still existing remnaat of the original popu- 
lation. When a descent shall have been thus made, and every 
former property-holder has been either driven away, or ruined if 
remaining, it is true that a new colonizing of the desolate and 
wasted territory might and would be effected, and of materials 
which it is one of the important benefits of our present insti- 
tution of negro slavery to keep away and to defend us from. 
I will not attempt, by any opposing argument, to lessen the 
satisfaction of those persons who can imagine a recompense 
for thus destroying the present population and commonwealth 
of Virginia, in the prospective establishment, after a century 
of calamity and desolation, of a Yankee community in the 
territory of Virginia. It is not to such reasoners that my 
remarks are addressed, but to those who, like myself, deem the 
existing institution of negro slavery to be one of our chief 
blessings, and that its removal, by any means whatever, would 
be an unmixed evil and a curse to the whole community. 

So far, reference has been made only (or mainly) to general 
interests and results. Let us now consider the subject in its 
bearing on private or individual interests. 

Even if the commonwealth should suffer ever so much in 
the loss of agricultural labor, in the gradual decline and 
eventual prostration of the price of lands, in the emigration of 
its best and most wealthy population, in the consequent drying 
up of the sources of public revenue, and so destroying public 
credit if not also State solvency, in starving out education, 
stifling refinement of manners, and lowezing social character 
and intellectual station; still it would be conceded by most 
persons, that individual slave-owners at least are profited by 
the existing high prices, and will be still more profited by any 
farther increase of the foreign demand for, and sale, and expor- 
tation of slaves. This may be true in many particular cases, 
if we look solely to the immediate interest and gain of the 
individual seller, and to that particular transaction and time 
only. It may be true, and permanently, in many.more cases, 
if the individual seller (by early emigration or otherwise) 
shall escape being involved in the later and consequent ruin of 
his country. But all such cases will form buta few exceptions 
to the general rule, that the greatest (supposed) private gains 
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of individual sellers of slaves at highest prices, will be more 
than counterbalanced in their own shares of the remote loss 
and damage inflicted on the community by the whole system of 
extensive sale and deportation of slaves. And putting aside the 
effects on the general interests of the commonwealth, the 
greatest amount of gain produced by the high prices of slaves 
to their. individual owners are not so great as the amount of 
disadvantage and loss, produced by that same cause, to the 
interests of a much greater number of other individuals and 
members of the same community. 

The individuals who are benefited by obtaining prices for 
slaves too great to be afforded by any persons who would desire 
to buy here, are those only who choose or are compelled to sell 
slaves. ‘There are almost no slaveholders and farmers who, of 
their own choice, would, by selling some of their slaves, lessen 
the amount of labor, which is already deficient on almost every 
farm. ‘They who thus make partial sales, are very generally 
such as are compelled to sell because of improvidence, bad 
management, and consequent debt, or other great necessity. 
No persons look forward to sell, and so to profit by the existing 
or prospective high prices of slaves, except those who also expect 
to be compelled by debt, and these are fewer,. by many, than 
the number who will be actually so compelled at later times. 
Then it is only the few persons who expect to be compelled to 
sell slaves who also can expect to obtain any pecuniary gain 
from the highest price of slaves. To all other persons, more 
than ten-fold in number, high price is either of no operation, 
good or bad, or it is an injury and an obstacle to prevent their 
obtaining greater pecuniary gain by employing more slave 
labor. ‘To the farmer and slaveholder of ordinary and average 
industry and thrift, whose other means and extent of labor 
increase as his slaves increase by procreation and growth, who 
neither desires nor expects to sell or to buy slaves, but only to 
bequeath those which he possesses and their increase to his 
children—it is clear that such a person neither gains nor loses 
by high, nor would lose by a low market price for slaves. They 
are worth to him the actual value of the net products of their 
labor (which he cannot dispense with), and there is no differ. 
ence to his income or interests whether his best slaves would 
sell for one thousand five hundred dollars, or for but five hun- 
dred dollars. If a man so situated sells a vicious slave, he 
will need to fill his vacant place by the purchase of one more 
suitable, and still there will be neither gain nor loss in the rate 
of price, whether both are high or both are low, in the sale and 


purchase, 
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But besides these two classes of farmers and slaveholders, 
there is another, the members of which are the most industrious, 
thriving, and of most utility and benefit to their country. 
These, by-the continued extending of their agricultural im- 
provements and labors, need more slaves than they possess, and 
yet cannot afford to buy them because of their exorbitant 
prices. If to be bought at lower and remunerating prices, 
these men alone would buy as many slaves as would be sold 
by all the improvident and necessitous owners, and thus there 
would be retained to the commonwealth, and transferred to 
the most profitable service, all the labor that is now lost and is 
so greatly needed. There are now in Virginia, even of those 
already slaveholders, ten men of this most useful class, who 
would be glad to buy and employ more slaves, where there is 
one of the indebted or improvident class who is compelled to 
sell. And more slaves are needed, and would be bought and 
retained by residents, if at low prices, than are now sold and 
sent abroad to obtain the present high prices. To say nothing 
of higher considerations, and public or general interests, 
the benefit that would enure to individual buyers from greatly 
and permanently reduced prices for slaves, would be much 
greater than wauld thereby be lost in price to all the individ- 
uals who are sellers. 

But even this is but a very contracted view and comparison 
of the private interests at stake—and of the balance of benefit 
that would accrue, first to private individuals, and through 
them to the community. The foregoing estimate and compar- 
ison of interests were limited to actual slave-owners. But the 
number of slave-owners would be greatly increased (perhaps 
doubled), if the prices of slaves were greatly reduced. It is 
not needed to set forth the advantages to the commonwealth, 
and to the slaveholding interest, of increasing the number of 
additional proprietors of slaves. And besides all such new 
recruits to the slaveholding interest, every other man in the 
commonwealth, who expected or hoped to be able to become 
a slaveholder at any future time, would deem his wishes and 
interest forwarded and served by such reduction of the market 
price of slaves, as would offer the only ground on which to 
rest his hopes. 

But there are many persons who, even while admitting the 
truth of more or less (and even of the whole) of the positions 
here assumed, still will claim, as a great gain and profit, both 
private and public, to Virginia, the large amount of mone 
received for the slaves annually sold and carried to the South. 
Suppose the number so removed, to be now at the rate of 
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twenty thousand a year, and they being mostly of the more 
valuable classes, may be averaged at eight hundred dollars, 
making the total amount of purchase money sixteen millions 
of dollars a year. Whatever evils and sufferings may be in- 
cident to these sales, it is conceded by most persons, and 
scarcely denied by any, that the money thus received is, at 
least, so much profit to the sellers, and to the commonwealth, 
in the same manner as would be obtained from the sale of any 
other production of agriculture. This I deny. Such would 
indeed be ‘true, if the slaves sold were all surplus, and not 
needed either for the service of their owners or the benefit of 
the commonwealth. But such is not the case, in any respect. 
Crops sold and exported are entirely surplus, and every dollar’s 
worth sent away is so much gain to the individual producer 
and to the public interests. And any portion of such surplus, 
that was held back from sale (or as profitable use or con- 
sumption), would be so much of waste and dead loss to the 
producer and to the country. Also of the grazing and fat- 
tening animals, which constitute the great agricultural prod- 
ucts of the western portion of Virginia, the annual sales 
are strictly confined to the surplus animals, of which the re- 
moval does not detract from the present productive value, or 
the future increase of the numbers retained on each farm. It 
is an old calumny, often repeated in England and by North- 
ern abolitionists, that negroes are bred and reared in these 
older Southern States for sale, and that the surplus individu- 
als were annually selected for market, precisely in the same 
manner as a grazier selects his beasts for sale. If this charge 
were as entirely true as it is entirely false, however odious, ab- 
horrent, and indefensible would be the practice, it yet might 
be truly claimed as being profitable to the full extent of the 
operation. For in that case only surplus and therefore (at 
home) useless slaves would be sold—and the number so ab- 
stracted could never encroach on the amount of slave labor 
required for the most profitable tillage of our State; and, 
therefore, if these motives and objects, and these only, opera- 
ted to sell our slaves abroad, there would be now, and perhaps 
for many years to come, a complete cessation of all sales of 
slaves for exportation. For the proper tillage and improve- 
ment of our own lands, and other uses at home, now require, 
and could advantageously employ (if to be bought at fair 
prices), every slave that is now sent out of the State. The 
actual sales are rarely induced because the slaves sold were 
surplus to the owners—and never because they are surplus to 
the commonwealth. It is the debt or necessity of the owners, 
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that leaves to them no choice, but to sell some of their slaves— 
and it is their much greater value and price abroad which 
forbids other persons here from buying and retaining the slaves 
that are sold and carried away. And when such partial sales 
are compelled, the selected subjects for sale are not of the sur- 
plus, or the least useful individual slaves, but usually of the 
most efficient young laborers, of both sexes, because these will 
command the highest market prices. Further—the sales are 
not made by owners, or from farmers, where slave labor is best 
supplied, and where any loss of hands would be least felt— 
but most generally where labor was previously very deficient, 
both to the land and to the owner. 

Another view will serve more clearly to disprove the alleged 
pecuniary gain to the commonwealth from the sale of slaves. 
It is a fact, knuwn to every man of observation and intelli- 
gence, that labor is greatly deficient in all Virginia, and espe- 
cially in the rich western counties, which, for want of labor, 
scarcely yet yield in the proportion of one tenth of their capa- 
city. There is scarcely a farm in Virginia on which more 
slave labor is not needed, and could be profitably employed in 
the improvement and tillage of the fields. For large spaces, 
ten times the present number of slaves are required, and (if 
bought at low price) could be advantageously employed, for 
both private and public interests. Under such circumstances, 
the removal of every slave from the State is not merely the 
loss of the value. of the service or hire of such slave, but of all 
the amount of additional crop or other product that the labor 
of such slave would have made if retained, and which has not 
been made, because of his removal and the deficiency so caused 
of so much labor. A young negro man may now be hired for 
a year for $130 and his maintenance ; and his labor, applied 
to all the other capital of a farm that needed his labor, would 
probably add not less than $300 to the net sales of products of 
the farm. If, then, this slave were removed from the State, 
and, of course, so much labor as he would have performed be 
omitted, the annual loss to the farm, and to the commonwealth, 
would not be merely $130, the market price of his hire, but 
the $300, the value of what would have been the net product 
of his year’s labor. Again: Suppose that a farmer should be 
tempted by the offer of double prices, to sell all his working 
horses and other plough teams, though he would be unable to 
replace them for a year. It is obvious that his consequent 
loss would not be the fair value, or price of hire, of so many 
horses and other working teams for a year, but the whole of 
the crop which he would fail to make for want of all team- 
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labor, and which would amount to very much more than either 
double or quadruple prices for the animals he sold. Now, the 
sale of every useful slave from Virginia is, in like manner, a 
loss to the commonwealth of all the net products of the labor 
of such slave if remaining. Such labor cannot be replaced for 
the State ; and therefore the loss continues for all the time that 
the laborer, if retained, would have been useful. Four years, 
estimated at $300 of net products so lost, would amount to 
$1,2C0, or about the highest present price for young and able 
men. According to these views, the highest prices yet ob- 
tained from the foreign purchasers of our slaves have never 
left a profit to the State, or produced pecuniary benefit to 
general interests. And even if prices should still continue to 
increase, as there is good reason to expect and to dread, until 
they reach $2,000 or more for the best laborers, or $1,200 for 
the general average of ages and sexes, these prices, though 
necessarily operating to remove every slave from Virginia, will 
still cause loss to agricultural and general interests, in every 
particular sale—and finally render the State a desert and a 
ruin. R. 
Hanover Co., Virani. 


(Nore.—The remarks offered in the foregoing argument, on the causes and 
effects of high and low prices of lands, and on the supposed future and general 
substitution of free labor in Virginia, were but incidental to the main proposi- 
tion, and therefore were treated as concisely as possible. These subjects will 
be resumed in another article, and discussed more fully, as their importance 
deserves. ] 





ART. V—UNIFORM POSTAGE, RAILROADS, TELEGRAPHS, 
FASHIONS, ETC. 

[Wuar the author of “ Cannibals All” writes and sends us, we publish-without 
hesitation, knowing him to be a bold, fearless, ingenuous, learned, though some- 
what eccentric writer. We do not deem it necessary to enter into an argument 
with him, where our opinions differ, and the points of difference are not few, 
being satisfied that his views are original, interesting, and so far as the political 
and social bodies politic are involved, to say the least, not unhealthful. In his 
warfare upon what is called “modern progress” and the “isms” which 
attend it, he will no doubt have the sympathies of the enlightened everywhere, 
however they may hesitate to follow him in all the wanderings of his wit and 
humor and philosophy. Our own opinions upon measures and things, are ex- 
pressed sufficiently often to be well understood by the readers of the Review. ] 


Au. modern discoveries in physical science, and all modern 
inventions and improvements in mechanical construction, con- 
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centre in begetting centralization—centralization of wealth, of 
power, of skill, of taste, of thought, fashion, learning, intelli- 
gence, and civilization. Human progress now consists in 
making the poor poorer, the ignorant more ignorant, the vicious 
and the criminal more vile and debased, and in adding to the 
riches of the wealthy and the learning of the learned. Capital 
is power, and its power is ten-fold increased by modern im- 
provements, especially in locomotion and intercommunication. 
Capital naturally and greedily appropriates to itself all the 
good things of life. It locates itself in large cities, and, by 
means of the profits of trade, robs the country of its wealth, 
its smaller towns, its schools, its manufacturing and mechanic 
skill, its intellect, and of all save its manual labor. But the 
centralization which it begets does not end here. It as heart- 
lessly robs the poor laborers, in the large cities where it re- 
sides, of the fruits of their labor, as it does the distant opium- 
eating Chinese or the oppressed Hindoos. Modern civilization, 
under the banner of free trade, first robs the extremities to 
enrich a few centres of trade, and then, by means of social 
centralization, pinches, nay, almost starves, nine tenths of the 
populations of the large cities where it has taken up its resi- 
dence, in order to build up more than princely fortunes for a 
few vulgar, cunning, selfish millionaires. 

Our postage laws are admirably contrived, and were no 
doubt intended, to facilitate these processes: first, to rob the 
South; secondly, to rob the operatives of the North; and, 
finally, to make fortunes for a few puffing and drumming 
mammoth establishments, engaged in various trades in the 
large cities at the North. The Southern press and the South- 
ern book-trade should look to this matter. The iniquity 
of our postage laws is most obvious in its effects on those in- 
terests, but ultimately it affects injuriously all Southern inter- 
ests ; and those injurious effects are greatly increased by means 
of railroads and telegraphs. Letter postage and postage on 
‘books are uniform in amount throughout the United States. 
The Government undertakes to carry freight—for books are 
freight—for sixteen cents a pound, from New-York to Califor- 
nia, and charges sixteen cents per pound for the same freight, 
if carried only ten miles. The New-York merchants send out 
catalogues of their complete assortments of books and other 
merchandise to all quarters of the Union; and the man who 
wants a book, being charged no more postage for writing to a 
house in New-York than to one in his own neighborhood, is 
sure to send to New-York for it, because his neighboring book- 
seller may not have it, or, if he has, the iniquitous post-office 
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laws charge him as much for remitting the book twenty miles 
as they charge the New-York merchant for sending it three 
thousand miles. Small towns draw their support from cus- 
tomers close around them; large ones, from the whole Union. 
These laws rob the poor, to give to the rich ; oppress the weak, 
to benefit the strong; ruin the small towns, to build up the 
large ones. ‘The railroads do all they can to help carry out 
this iniquitous policy, and charge sometimes rates five times 
as high to their neighbors, who travel short distances within 
their own State, as to foreigners who travel long distances, to 
the great cities of the North. The great Northern houses send 
forth their puffs, advertisements, circulars, and drummers, for 
half-price, because they send them long distances. Centra]- 
ization is the daughter of that Southern goddess, Free Trade ; 
and centralization will be petted and fostered by the Southern 
delegation, who are free trade men, until a new generation of 
men is sent to Congress from the South. When’ Doctor Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the blood, not a single physician 
in London over forty years of age could possibly understand 
it, or would even believe it. We don’t write for either the 
masses or the old fogies, for the masses cannot understand 
us, and the old fogies are so wedded to their idols that they 
will not understand us. We write for the intelligent young 
and middle-aged, and for an appreciative posterity. 

We don’t expect or wish to be read at any time by the 
masses. ‘They never have read and never will read a well- 
written work or production, because they can neither under- 
stand nor appreciate what is well written. They do not read 
Shakspeare, nor the Bible, nor the Greek and Roman classics, 
nor any book which requires an’ effort of thought. They 
delight in novels, and like the lowest, such as Dickens’s and 
Smollett’s and Fielding’s; but the only novel (if novel it may be 
called) which they do not read, is Don Quixote; and that is 
the only one ever written which deserves to be read. Half the 
graduates of our colleges belong to the masses. ‘They are 
lashed through the classics at school, but never recur to them 
after leaving school. They prefer bawdy novels and pictorial 
newspapers. 

Under the system we are describing, Northern pictorial papers 
fleece the South out of thousands, by publishing the disgusting 
details of ordinary atrocities, and out of hundreds of thousands, 
for murder in high life. The circulation of half the Northern 
papers that come South, is an offence “ Contra bonos mores !” 
There are plenty of able and decent publivutions at the North, 
but it is only the “ cheap and vile,” “made to sell,” that circylate 
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largely. It is the same case with Northern manufacturers of all 
kinds; none but the most indifferent are brought into the South- 
ern market. The puffing and drumming system, which began 
at the North, and which is being imitated and followed at the 
South, makes that which is most worthless the most popular 
and profitable. Great statesmen, great writers, great inven- 
tions, are but humbugs, created, inflated and palmed upon 
the public, by cheap papers, cheap postage, cheap railroads, 
telegraphs, free trade, and other modern improvements. Cheap 
literature is a curse, because to circulate extensively and make 
large profits, it adapts itself to the lowest tastes, the lowest 
information, and the lowest state of morality. Its catalogue of 
crimes and its obscenities suit depraved or vitiated tastes, and 
its fictions help grown-up children to understand what would 
otherwise be unintelligible to them. A Northern paper gives 
a writer, manufactured into reputation and celebrity by ante- 
cedent puffing, many thousands for weekly articles. The 
articles are tame and stupid in the excess, and intelligent 
men wonder at the editor’s folly. They forget that the world is 
not made up of intelligent men, but chiefly of dull and ignorant 
men. ‘ihe nonsense and the pictures please the million, and 
put money in the pocket of the editor. Pictorial books used 
only to be placed in the hands of /ittle children—they have 
found their way to the hands of big children. 

The Southern press is, so far as we know, moral, respectful, 
decent, and gentlemanly, in its tone. It contains no pictures, no 
humbugs, no trickery of any kind. It is addressed to readers, 
a large majority of whom are intelligent, moral, religious, and 
conservative, and who would indignantly repel such stuff as 
that which oozes from the depraved press of the North. 

But while most men at the South who read are moral, 
religious, intelligent, and conservative, we have, scattered here 
and there, many weak and vicious people,;whose minds can only 
be affected through the medium of a picture, and whose tastes 
can only be gratified by reading the profane, the obscene, the 
destructive, agrarian, and horrible. The postage laws are 
admirably adapted to pander to such weak minds and such 
depraved tastes, and to build up Northern cities, at the expense 
of the South. 

The whigs say, a protective tariff will set things right. Such 
a tariff does cut off much that is vile, useless, and noxious, from 
Europe, but it aggravates the disease it was intended to cure, 
by flooding us with worse commodities and a worse literature 
from the North than Europe can furnish. The Democrats 
exclaim, ‘‘ Demand will regulate supply, free trade will do 
the Business !” 
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Why, the disease under which we suffer, is but free trade, 
and if we can exclude free trade we exclude the foul literature 
and the worthless manufactures of the North that afflict the 
South like the plagues of Egypt. There is no danger that this 
class of literature can arise and be supported in the South. 
The number of readers of such stuff is too small to defray the 
expense of publication. 

One measure of relief would be fairly and honestly to charge 
postage according to weight and distance. Another, for each of 
the Southern States to tax heavily all foreign books and period- 
icals and manufactures. Another, to dissolve the Union. 
Then, the tariff necessary to support government, would build 
up manufactures, and centres of trade, thought, and fashion, 
at the South, besides excluding the vicious foreign literature 
with which we are now deluged. We greatly prefer the State 
protective or taxing system. By it, we have excluded the 
pedlars, showmen, and itinerant clock-venders, and foreign free 
negroes ; and by it we can exclude whatever we please. It is 
safer than disunion, equally efficient, and involves no breach of 
the Constitution. 

Massachusetts has nullified the fugitive slave law, and is 
carrying on war from the stump and the lecture-room, from her 
press, and her courts, and legislative halls, against us and our 
institutions. We admit her right to nullify the laws of the 
Union; we admit her right to exclude us and our slaves from her 
territory ; we admit her separate nationality, and all the rights 
incident and pertaining to separate nationality. If she thinks 
slavery a great sin, if she thinks its presence in her territory a 
moral evil or pest, if she thinks Southerners hold opinions cal- 
culated to injure the morals of her people, and to subvert her 
social institutions, she is right, very right, to exclude Southerners 
and their slaves from her domain. Nay, she should go farther, 
not only exclude Southerners (as South Carolina has free 
negroes), but should also exclude Southern products, and pro- 
hibit all trade with the infected South. 

But let her recollect that two can play at this game; that the 
Southern States are separate nations, with all the rights per- 
taining to nationality; that they too can nullify ; that they 
may, and are in duty bound to, adopt such measures, and 
enact such laws, as will secure the safety of their social insti- 
tutions, preserve the morals of their people, and insure the 
possession of their property. Massachusetts white men are 
more dangerous incendiaries than Massachusetts free negroes, 
and if we may exclude the latter, “‘ a fortiort” may we ex- 
clude the former. We can without breach of the Federal 
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Constitution, cut off all trade with Massachusetts, all inter- 
course with her citizens. We may punish, by fine and im- 
prisonment, every citizen of the South who vends goods or 
merchandise from Massachusetts, every one who ships grain 
or other articles to Massachusetts, every one who visits Massa- 
chusetts, sends a child to school in Massachusetts, employs a 
teacher, artisan, or laborer from Massachusetts, entertains 
or associates with a Massachusetts man or woman. All this 
we may do, and no federal authority can intervene between 
us and our own citizens. All this we may do without breach 
of the letter or spirit of the Constitution; for State govern- 
ments were intended to protect State property and State insti- 
tutions, and to carry into practical effect the right of self-de- 
fence. We have begun the work. South Carolina excludes 
the weak and harmless free negroes, “the flies.” By degrees, 
we shall gather courage to attack the wasps, the white Yan- 
kees ! 

These measures would form part of the system of State 
protection, a system that admits of various and indefinite 
adaptation and application. But Protection is odious to the 
old party leaders at the South. Free trade and sailors’ rights, 
not ‘‘ Protection and Southern rights,” is their motto. “‘ Lais- 
ses faire,” Let alone—Do nothing, “ Pas trop gouverner,” is 
their cherished philosophy. 

If the old fogies, sitting like an incubus on the South, will 
not permit her to protect herself in the Union, because to do 
so would violate the teachings of political economy ; then, in 
the name of reason, common sense, and patriotism, the sooner 
we are out of it the better. In the Union, under the free 
trade system, the South is, and must continue, like the bodies 
of Homer’s heroes, “ ‘The food for cunning Yankees and shop- 
keeping Englishmen.” Out of it, she would be wealthy, en- 
lightened, and independent. 

No people have more individual pride and self-esteem than 
Southerners ; none are so wholly destitute of national self- 
respect and self-appreciation. And for why? Simply be- 
cause they are the victims of free trade, which impoverishes 
their purses and their minds; because they import their 
manufactures, their books, their thoughts, their very fashions 
from abroad. They read only English and Yankee books, 
and learn from them to admire and ape what is English or 
Northern, and to despise what is Southern. Miss Fanny 
Wright very truly shows that England invented and teaches 
political economy, in order that, having more skill, capital, 
and knowledge of trade, than other nations, she might cheat 
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or get advantage, of all with whom she traded. We, at her 
bidding, teach a science which not only impoverishes us and 
uncivilizes us, but which is directly at war with our social 
institutions. 

Political economy is but the. science of free society. It 
arose as a fact and a system so soon as serfdom was abolished 
in Europe, and men were placed in seemingly equal, but actu- 
ally competitive and antagonistic relations; when the irre- 
sponsible, selfish, unfeeling dominion of capital was substitu- 
ted for the responsible, humane, God-ordained, natural, and 
affectionate relation of master and slave. It existed as a fact 
for centuries before Adam Smith promulged it asa philosophy. 
He but described and justified what he saw in active opera- 
tion around him. We dare any political economist to attempt 
to deny and refute these propositions. 

If it be a true system of philosophy, then is our social sys- 
tem radically wrong. In teaching it, we but teach abolition, 
for it is the philosophy of abolition, and grew out of abolition. 
We could give abundant proof that our positions are the prev- 
alent doctrines of enlightened men of all parties, but readers 
of ordinary historical information will need no such proof. 
We will confine ourselves to the citation of a single recent 
authority. 

In an article in the North British Review for August, 
1858, entitled, ‘‘State Papers, The Reformation Period,” 
page 32, American Edition, we find the following language ; 
and ask Southern free trade statesmen and Southern profes- 
sors of political economy, if it be not true, and, if true, if 
they are not assiduously inculeating and teaching abolition 
—at least in the germ? 


“The dismemberment of Feudalism having opened the way for the rise of 
eommercial activity, the commercial relation of master and workman was 
rather created than changed by the new order of things. But the agricultural 
relation of landholder and peasant was one that had subsisted for ages—which 
had survived revolutions and changes of dynasty, and to which that gradual 
unloosing of the old feudal bon was the test of the changes by which 
it had been overtaken. The obligations of event held in bondage alike 
slaveholder and slave, and thus the destruction of the feudal bond which linked 
them together, was the removal of a yoke to both landholder and peasant. 
The peasant was freed from very much of the old physical tyranny, and thus 
left more like a free agent, and less like a mere fixture to the farm’on which 
he was born. But he was not only freed from the feudal yoke ; he also lost the 
feudal protection. When the bonds were broken which made him the serf of 
landholders, the tie was riven which bound him to the land. If the landholder 
lost the benefits of his lordship, he resigned with them its duties and vbliga- 
tions. The peasant, now no longer a serf, had no longer the serfs right to be 
maintained by the landholder ; being freed from his attachment to the soil, he 
could no longer, with equal right, claim his sustenance from it. But still both 
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asant and landholder were mutually as dependent on each other as before. 
Phe land of the landholder would be unproductive without the labor of the 
peasant, and the peasant had no means of subsistence except in the performance 
of those very services to the landholder, which, as a serf, he was compelled to 

erform. Thus, the bond between them being broken, both classes were thrown 
Pack upon the cold justice of the laws of po'itical economy—laws representing the 
mere balance of clashing interests, and founded essentially upon the se/fishness 
of human nature !” 


Such is the birth, origin, and character of Political Econ- 
omy. 
We write ‘“‘ currente calamo,” and have overlooked the cen- 
tralizing influence of fashion, when combined with and aid- 
ing modern physical inventions, and mechanical improvements, 
in stimulating free trade. The South originates no fashions, 
but imports them all from abroad. She reads, eats, drinks, 
and wears, not what she thinks good or convenient, nor what 
is good, appropriate, beautiful, or convenient, but gives fine 
prices for unsuitable things, because the fashions of Paris, 
London, and New-York, require her to use them. Fashion is 
a powerful helpmate to free trade in fleecing the South. She 
should have her own fashions. The true remedy and cor- 
rective is, to counteract centralization from without, by build- 
ing up centralization within. 





ART, VL.—THE THREE WILLIAM AND MARY ALUMNI PRESIDENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 


Ir is known to the public that, on the sixteenth day of Feb- 
ruary last, the one hundred and sixty-sixth anniversary of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, at Williamsburgh, Virginia, was cele- 
brated by an oration from Ex-President John Tyler, by a poem 
from Saint-George Tucker, by certain demonstrations on the 
part of the two literary societies of the college, and by a din- 
ner at the old Raleigh Hotel, where, in answer to the regular 
toasts, various speeches were made, by Governor Wise and 
others. ‘The proceedings throughout, judging from what we 
hear, were intensely interesting. The oration, the poem, the 
speeches, all were of the deepest historical value, not only to 
the immediate locality, the college, and the State of ‘Virginia, 
but also to the entire country: and that which invested them 
with a more profound importance was the destruction by fire, 
a few days before the celebration, of the college building .and 
library, valued at one hundred thousand dollars. This building 
was erected in 1727, after a previous destruction by fire, in 
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1719, of the original, modeled after Oxford, by Sir Christopher 
Wren ; and the library had been presented chiefly by the various 
crowned heads of Europe. It was, perhaps, the best theological 
library in the Union, and many editions were of the costliest 
description, to be obtained now neither through favor, nor for 
money. 

This college assumed its present name in 1692, under an en- 
dowment from King William and Queen Mary, and, dating from 
that period, is the oldest institution of learning in the United 
States with the exception of Harvard. But its earliest endow- 
ment, under the name of Henrico College, was in the year 1619, 
before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth. Its Catalogue 
of Alumni presents a brilliant galaxy of divines, jurists, warriors, 
and statesmen, unsurpassed by that of any institution of learn- 
ing of the same age in the world; and regarding the limited 
number of her matriculates in comparison with the more nume- 
rous lists of other universities, it is wonderful to behold the 
array of her great names. The Jeffersons, Monroes, ‘T'ylers, 
Marshalls, Madisons, Harrisons, Tazewells, Wythes, Blands, 
Roanes, Rives, Randolphs, Scotts, Croghans, Leighs, Archers, 
Johnsons, Munfords, Murrays, Nicholas’s, Bibbs, Crittendens, 
Lawsons, Crumps, Prestons, Seldens, Lightfoots, Braxtons, Car- 
ters, Stanards, Pages, Cloptons, Byrds, Jones’s, Lewis’s, ‘l'ravis’s, 
Browns, Burwells, Tuckers, Taylors, Saunders’s, Masons, Fair- 
fax’s, Wallers, and many others, among the most glorious that 
have graced our country’s annals before, during, and since the 
Revolution, are to be found among her children. By the terms 
of the endowment made by King William and Queen Mary, 
she was given the office and profits of the surveyor-generalship 
of the Colony of Virginia, and she first made Washington her 
surveyor and afterward her chancellor. At the present time 
Ex-President Tyler is her rector; and she is to be resurrected 
on her ancient foundations. 

We understand that the proceedings of the 16th February 
were reported in full for the New-York Herald by a member of 
the reportorial corps of that paper; that, in fact, this person 
applied to and obtained from Mr. Tyler a copy of his oration, and 
from Mr. Tucker a copy of his poem, before the public proceed- 
ings tock place. Why have not these proceedings been given to 
tke country, with all their wealth of history and deep import to 
the college? It is evident a heavy responsibility rests some- 
where for the failure. From the brief notes with which we have 
been furnished, we take pleasure in transferring to our pages 
the significant remarks made by one of the gentlemen present 
at the dinner at the Raleigh, in response to the seventh regular 
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toast. We do this, because they sententiously embrace a fact 
associated with this college, which, in itself, entitles her to the 
admiration and gratitude of the whole country, and should 
especially command the serious consideration of the South. 
We would be highly gratified, and others doubtless would be, 
to see in print those made by Mr. Grigsby and Governor Wise, 
both of whom preceded the speaker we shall quote, and who, it 
appears from his remarks, had for the most part covered the 
interesting ground of the sentiment assigned to him, filled with 
the memories of the Apol/o Hall! It was in that hall, unless we 
mistake, that some of the most daring and consequential pro- 
ceedings connected with the Revolution occurred, in 1773 and 
1775, under the lead of Patrick Henry and Richard Henry 
Lee. It was in that hall, we believe, that in 1773, after the 
House of Burgesses had been dismissed by Lord Botetourt 
from their chamber in the Capitol, its members assembled as 
a general convention of the People, and passed their celebrated 
‘‘ Declaration of American Rights.” And it was there, we be- 
lieve, that, in 1775, when Lord Dunmore again dismissed the 
House of Burgesses, for what he conceived their treasonable 
proceedings, they again assembled on their individual and per- 
sonal responsibility, and passed their memorable ‘‘ xon-importa- 
tion acts,” together with other measures no less important. 
History tells us, if not this, something like this of that old 
hall; and such a theme in the hands of Mr. Grigsby and Gov- 
ernor Wise must have been treated in a masterly manner. 
We deeply regret the failure in the publication of their speeches, 
and we still hope to have them. In the meanwhile we give 
our readers the pregnant facts to which we have alluded, as 
contained, according to our notes, in the remarks of the speaker 
to the seventh regular toast, viz. : 

“The next regular toast was ‘The Old Apollo! Saered tothe genius of 
Liberty andto memory. In the days of the Revolution it resounded to the voice 
of Freedom and Independence ; and its patriot spirit caught by William and 


Mary, was enshrined upon her altars, and has been always fostered in the bosom 
of her sons.’ 

“ The gentleman to whom this sentiment was assigned, rose and said : 

“Mr. President: In the course of a life not altogether uneventful, I have 
often had reason to congratulate myself on the good providences that have assist- 
ed me out of peril and difficulty, but never more than on the present occasion. 
When, on taking my seat at this table, I first received the sentiment you have 
announced, with the request I would respond to it, I saw, ata glance, it em- 
braced a history and a memory that made me tremble in their contemplation as 
surpassing the delineating power of my unpractised tongue. Having for eleven 
years past, since the time | last looked on this old hall, lived among a people of 
action rather than words, and lost the habit of post-prandial speaking, I felt I could 
not meet the requirements of the theme presented. But, from your kindness in 
placing me seventh on the list, I have been so fortunate as to be preceded in my 
subject by our excellent friend Mr. Grigsby, and by our worthy Governor, Mr. 
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Wise. History and the muses have been the constant and familiar companions of 
Mr. Grigsby, and from him you have received a narration of this Hall I may not 
rival: while the eloquent treat received from Governor Wise, glittering with the 
memories that surround us here, reminds me of the splendid compliment paid 
by Thucydides, at the Court of Sparta, to Pericles of Athens—and which [ here 
pay to him—‘ when I throw him in the wrestling ring,’ said Thucydides, ‘he claims 
that he threw me, and persuades the people to believe him.’ It would be presumption 
in me to speak to a subject they have spoken to, and I am relieved from the emba~- 
rassment that possessed me through the exemption they have thus extended to me. 
But without this, the whole matter of the sentiment before me has been exhausted 
by the magnificent oration and beautiful poem of the morning, and nothing is 
left for me to do with propriety, save to congratulate myself on being once more 
in this Hall, and especially on so memorable an occasion ae the present. 

“It is true, sir, if I was fond of hearing the sound of my own voice. and by 
taking to myself an inexcusable latitude, I might, perhaps, recur to reminiscences 
of a general character, as yet untouched ; for here, as Byron says of Rome, 


‘We go stumbling over recollections.’ 


But at this late hour, and after all we have heard, it would be an pc oa 
donable license for me to take. I may not be censured, however, for eallin 
your attention to one special fact associated with the sentiment announced, 
which has been, I believe, uncommented upon; and in being left by my distin- 
guished predecessors this single incident for expatiation, I again consider my- 
self most fortunate. You have heard it said already, that within the chambers 
once enclosed by yonder smoking ruin, were educated, in John Marshall, the 
ablest Chief Justice of the United States, and, in Winfield Scott, the greatest 
captain of the age. (Applause.) Through them the patriot spirit of this hall, 
enshrined upon the altars of William and Mary, has Be duly reflected. But 
that spirit, so enshrined, has been still farther reflected, in a more exalted manner 
if possible, through tue Tarte Wittram ano Mary ALumni Presipents OF THE 
Unrrep Srares. (Loud applause.) I eall your attention, first, to the fact, that, 
of ell your presidents and statesmen, with the exception of Washington— 
and he was the surveyor and then the chancellor of William and Mary—our 
country is indebted more to Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and John Tyler, 
for the true adjustment of our foreign and domestic policy, for the true interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, for the extension of our institutions, the develop- 
ment of our resourees, the strengthening of our power, and the expansion of our 
greatness, than to any and all others whatever. (Loud applause.) In the 
second place, I call your attention to the further fact, that, of all your Presi- 
dents and statesmen, with the exception of Washington, these three William 
and Mary Alumni Presidents of the United States, alone, while magnifying the 
riches, the power, the greatness, and the glory of the Union, never lost sight of 
the importance of maintaining, in their full integrity, and in full and perfeet co- 
equality within the Confederacy, the Southern or slaveholding section of States. 
(Repeated applause.) Through Mr. Jefferson you obtained the Louisiana pur- 
ehaze, embracing Louisiana proper, Arkansas. Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington, together with the mouths of the Missis-sippi. 
Through Mr. Monroe you obtained Florida, together with the keys to the Gulf 
of Mexico. And theough Mr. Tyler you obtained Texas, together with the monop- 
oly of the cotton plant. (Loud and prolonged applause.) Not to mention other 
great acts of statesmanship, connected with both our foreign and domestic pol- 
icy, that characterized the administrations of each of these celebrated men, these 
acquisitions and measures, viewed, by themselves, in the light of their value to 
our commeree, our manufactures, a our agriculture, and regarded in the light 
of their conservative and preservative influences on the Union, and considered 
in the light of their vast and mighty national sequences, as regards the whole 
world, whether in time of war, or whether in time of peace, justly entitle them 
to the most conspicuous niches in our temple of fame, hallow the spirit and the 
memory of this hall, and call aloud on all the people for gratitude to them, 
and to old William and Mary. (R-peated and long-continued applause.) 

“In conclusion, Mr. President, I beg leave to offer you a sentiment in return 
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for that to which I have essayed to speak, accompanied by a single remark. 
In times past, when this hall was fresh with the memories that cluster so thickly 
around it; when those eminent patriots of the Revolution, retiring from the 
House of Burgesses at the command of the king’s vicegerent, assembled here 
on their individual and personal responsibility, to declare their ‘ Resolutions of 
Right, and to pass their ‘ Non-Importation Acts,’ one of the most distinguished 
among them, in the course of his fervid eloquence, prophetically exclaimed that, 
‘he could hear in the atmosphere the elangor of arms at the North,’ and 
forthwith came the news of the strife at Lexington. and the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. The sound from the North then was the sound of men daring to 
be free and struggling against oppression. Then and thus was this hall made 
glorious to liberty, and sacred to memory. (Applause.) Sir! whena similar 
sound from the North shall be heard in’this hall again—and I fancy that 
even now I hear it—that sound will not be the thunder wave of freemen fierce- 
ly warring for liberty and human right, but it will be the muffled tread of 
agrarian legions marching down upon the seattered forces of conservatism : 
—it will be the charge of the majority-rule against the minority-right ;— 
the remorseless onslaught of numerical power to crush out constitutional 
principle. And, in view of this hour, and this contingency, I give you— 

“The Alumni of William and Mary! May they in the future, as in the 
past. be animated by the patriot spirit, and the genius of Liberty that in- 
habits this hall!” (Drunk standing.) 





ART. VL.—MISSOURI, THE GREAT SOUTHERN VINEYARD.* 


Norwirustanpine the true principles of grape culture are so 
little understood by the community at large, no department of 
agriculture has been more carefully investigated, more dis- 
tinctly defined, and reduced to scientific principles. Since 
Virgil wrote his masterly treatise upon the habits and cultiva- 
tion of the vine, the principles which should govern its culture 
have been within the reach of all who would investigate the 
structure of this plant, and learn the soil and climate adapted 
to its perfect development. And, indeed, it could scarcely be 
otherwise, as the vine has occupied so prominent a position in 
the husbandry of almost all the enlightened nations of ancient 
and modern times 

Since Noah planted a vineyard, the vine has followed the 
progress of husbandry and civilization throughout India, Ara- 
bia, Palestine, and Southern Europe. It holds an important 
place in the history of those seats of ancient civilization and 
progress. The “ vine-clad hill” oceupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion in every landscape, and the juice of the grape had its 
place at the social board and ruled the joys of the banquet 
hall. While it held so important a position among the nations, 
its value led the ablest minds to investigate its habits and 





* The vast importance of this subject. induced me to make a most thorough examination of 
all the facts showing the adaptation of the soil and climate of this region to the culture of 
the grape. The results of these investigations are most satisfactory. 
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deduce the best modes of culture from the experience of the 
many engaged in the pleasant pursuit. Solomon investigated 
the properties of the vine, and Virgil gave so excellent a 
treatise upon its habits and culture, that the investigations 
and experience of the last two thousand years have added but 
little to the knowledge then possessed. 

Since then the habits of the vine, and the modes of culture 
best adapted to it, have been so carefully determined, and so 
thoroughly established by the experience of the last four 
thousand years, it only remains for the cultivators of our 
times to investigate the modes of culture so long and so 
successfully practised in India and the countries bordering 
upon the Mediterranean ; to inquire how far the varieties there 
cultivated, and the culture there adapted, will succeed in 
other localities ; to determine whether some new varieties may 
not succeed better in other climates and soils; and what modi- 
fications of culture will secure the highest degree of success 
in the various soils aud climates to which we would introduce 
the vine. 

It is obvious that the success of the grape depends upon the 
mutual adaptation of both soil and climate. In places where 
the soil has all the requisite properties, the climate may be 
such as to prevent full success; as in many parts of New- 
England, where the climate is too cold, and in England, 
where it is too moist. In many localities in Southern Europe, 
the soil is such as to prevent the full success of the vine, 
though the climate is all that could be desired. 

Soi/.—According to Virgil* and the best authors who have 
followed him, the soil should be warm, light, dry, and rich in 
alkalies and alkaline earths, especially potash, soda, lime, and 
magnesia. ‘The best vines have been grownt upon soils of this 
description ; and when any of these qualities have been want- 
ing, the most skilful vine-growers have supplied the 
deficiency by artificial means. Hence Virgil directs to place 
*‘ porous stones and rough shells” in the trenches—the stones 
and shells to loosenthe soil and perfect the drainage, the 
shells to supply the deficit of lime. 

The vine has ever succeeded the best, other things being 
equal, in a calcareous soil. The best vineyards -upon the 
Rhine, the Ohio, and the Missouri, are upon soils rich in lime ; 
and, according to D’Orbigny, the wines from such vineyards in 
France are “ more lively and spirituous.” 





* Geor., lib. ii., lines 217— 221 and 262 —‘* Optima putri arva solo.” 

+ The great vine at Windsor Park was planted fifty years ago. “In 1850,” says Prof. Lind- 
ley, “it produced 2,000 large bunches of magnificent grapes, filled a house 138 feet long and 16 
wide, and had a stem two feet nine inches in circumference. The border in which it grows is 
warm, light, dry, and shallow.” 
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The chemical composition of a plant also gives us sure in- 
dications of the mineral ingredients of the soil required for its 
perfect development. The following table, from Johnston’s 
Agricultural Chemistry, contains the composition of five vines, 
grown on five different soils. The result shows, most con- 
clusively, what mineral substances are demanded for the per- 
fection of the vine : 
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These analyses show that potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and 
phosphoric acid, enter largely into the composition of the 
vine, and that grapes will succeed best on soils rich in those 
materials. The other ingredients are such as are found in 
nearly all soils, and may be left out of our investigations. 

It is a well-established principle of vegetable science that 
lime may supply the place of soda and potash, in part at least, 
in some plants. The following analyses of vines from two 
localities show this to be true of the vine also: 


I. IT. 
Bie a Kiss) SUA TA ORs MAE i 27.98 
7 ES eee y ree a SO. Diici minded s cbiisinten 40.70 


If, therefore, soda and potash be deficient in a soil, their 
places may be partially supplied by lime, should it exist in 
sufficient quantities. 


Climate.—The success of the grape on the islands and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, show their adaptation to a climate 
in which the winters are short and mild, and the summers are 
temperate and equable. In the Ionian Islands, where the 
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grape attains great perfection, it is never exposed to pinching 
cold or burning heat, or to any very sudden changes from one 
to the other. But the great profusion and the excellence of the 
grapes in India, at Candahar and Cabul, “ the sunny home of 
the grape,” indicate an ability to reach perfection in spite of 
sudden changes from extreme cold to burning heat. ‘ In no 
part of the world,” says Lindley, “are the grapes more delicious 
than in Candahar and Cabul;” and yet the traveller speaks 
of the ‘ bitter cold wind and blazing fires at night,” and the 
‘* burning sun by day,” in March, and the sun’s heat at 140° 
in May, where the grapes ripen as early as June. 

We may conclude then that the grape will, under favor- 
able circumstances, reach the greatest perfection, though ex- 
posed to sudden changes and extremes of heat and cold. 

Having ascertained the conditions of soil and climate best 
adapted to the successful culture of the vine, it has been my 
aim to determine how far these conditions are fulfilled in Mis- 
souri; to what extent and with what success the vine may be 
cultivated in our State, and the advantages to be derived from 
its cultivation. 

In order to secure the most accurate data for our conclu- 
sions, our investigations have been directed to the following 

* subjects : 

1. The characters and habits of all our native vines, and 
the soils on which they succeed best, have been carefully 
noted. 

2. Five persons* have been appointed to make meteoro- 
logical observations: one at Springfield in the southwest, one 
at Cape Girardeau in the southeast, one at Palmyra ia the 
northeast, one at St. Joseph in the northwest, and one at Co. 
lumbia in the centre, in the valley of the Missouri river. These 
observers have been supplied with the very best instruments, 
und they have made and recorded their observations according 
to the plan adopted by the Smithsonian Institution. 

3. The experience of our most successful vine-growers has 
been collected, and the results carefully compared with the 
conclusions derived from our examinations of the climate, soils, 
and wild vines of the State. 

4. The soils of the State have been carefully observed, and 
the varieties collectedand committed to a most skilful chemist 
for full and accurate analyses. 





* It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the disinterested labors of those who have 
so faithfully observed and recorded the meteorological phenomena at the stations above 
named. Our State will be under many obligations to the Rev. G. P. Comings, of St. Paul’s 
College, Palmyra; Key. James Knoud, of St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girardeau; J. A. 
Stephens, Esq., of Springfield; E. B. Neely, A. M., of the St. Joseph High School; and Misa 
M. B. Hill, at Columbia, who have made the observations at their several localities. 
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Native Grapes.—The growth and fruit of our native vines 
give us most important indications of the adaptation of our 
soil and climate to the cultivation of the grape. The follow- 
ing species have been observed, and the growth, habits, and 
fruit of each variety, have been carefully examined. 


1. VITIS LABRUSCA, Linn, Fox Grape of the Northern States. 


This vine is abundant in all parts of the State. It attains to a very large 
size* in our rich alluvial bottoms and on our best upland soils ; but the vines of 
a smaller size, which grow upon the dry ridges, on the declivities of the bluffs 
(especially those of the Magnesia Limestone), and on the talus of the debris at 
their bases, exhibits a healthy, firm growth, and produce an abundance of fine 
fruit. The grapes found in these localities are fees; and the pulp is more 


juicy and palatable. 
Many well-known and excellent varietics of grape now in cultivation were 
derived from this species. The Isabella, Catawba, Schuylkill, and Bland’s, are 


the most esteemed. 
2. VITUS ASTIVALIS, Michz. Summer Grape. 


This, like the preceding, is found in all parts of the State, and is doubtless 
the largest of all our vines. It is one of the most :triking objects in our mag- 
nificent forests. While the stem, like a huge cable, hange suspended from the 
limbs of the largest trees, the branches, clothed in rich foflage, and often loaded 
with fruit, hang in graceful festoons over the highest boughs. But the vines 
growing on the thin soils of our limestone ridges and bluffs, and on tbe loose 
debris at their bases, where they are more exposed to the air and the sun, pro- 
duce a greater abundance of the very best fruit. 


8. VITIS CORDIFOLIA, Michz. Winter or Frost Grar?. 
This vine is widely diffused through the State ; but it is not so large as the 
Fox or the Summer Grape. Its fruit is small and acerb. 
4. VITUS RIPARIA, Miche. River Grape. 


This grape is partial to the alluvial soils along the margins of our streams. 
It grows to a large size. 
Muscadine of the West, and Fox Grape, 
6. VITIS VULPINA, Linn. according to Elliott, of the Southeast- 
ern States. 


It is most abundant in the southern part of the State. It grows very large 
and produces abundantly. Its fruit is very much esteemed. The cultivated 
Scuppernong Grape is a variety from this species. 

6. VITIS BIPINNATA, Michz. 
This plant was observed in Cape Girardeau and Pemiscot counties. 
7. VITIS INDIVISA, Willd. 


This vine abounds ia the central and western counties. 


From this list it will be seen that Missouri possesses all the 
native grapes of our country save one,;*the Vitis Caribea? 
(D. C.) of California. The vines are so abundant and so large 
as to form an important and conspicuous part in every copse 





* This vine often attains to a diameter of 10 inches, ascends ihe loftiest trees, and spreads 
its branches over their highest boughs. 
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and thicket throughout the entire State. They are every- 
where present, lending grace and beauty to every landscape, 
and indicating with prophetic certainty that the day is not far 
distant when the purple vineyards will cover our hills, and 
the songs of the vine-dresser will fill the land with joy, the 
generous juice of the grape will improve our moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical powers. 

Experience of our Vine--Dressers.*—Several vine-dressers in 
our State have been engaged in the cultivation of the grape 
during the last twelve or fourteen years. Their success has 
been fully equal to their expectations, and they are full of high 
hopes of the most useful and profitable results, even of entire 
and permanent success, Their experience in cultivating the 
vine has led them to the same conclusion that we have de- 
duced from our scientific examinations of the soil, climate, and 
native vines, viz.: that the vine can be cultivated with entire 
success in favorable localities in ail parts of the State. 

It should be borne in mind that these results have been de- 
rived mostly from vineyards in the valleys of the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, which are not, by far, the most favorable 
localities in the State; for the ‘“‘mildew” and the “ rot,” the 
most formidable obstacles they have had to contend with, may 
be partially or entirely obviated in localities where the atmos- 
phere and soil are not so densely charged with moisture. 

‘The rot,” says one of our most successful vine-dressers, 
Mr. Haas, ‘‘attacks the berries when the soil is in a wet con- 
dition in July and August.” “It is most severe on the low 
and wet parts of the vineyard. ? 

Mr. Husmann says: “The principal cause, all are agreed, 
is an excess of moisture about the roots, and damp, moist 
weather.” 

Now the larger part of our vineyards are located upon a 
stiff, cold, clayey subsoil, which, of necessity, retains the excess 
of moisture, and produces the injurious results. This evil 
may be oby iated by thorough draining, or what is better, by 
selecting some of the millions of acres in the southern part of 
the State, where the soil is warmer and lighter and richer in 
the ingredients most favorable to the vine, ‘and where the sub- 
soil is so porous as to permit a free passage to the excess of 
moisture. 

The mildew appears in June, and all agree that it is caused 
by “foggy, damp, and hot weather after rains.” Now our 





* TI am indebted to Mr. William Haas, of Boonville, Mr. George Husmann, of Hermann, Mr. 
Frederic Mench, of Marthasville, and Mr. Joseph Stuby, of Hamburg, for valuable information 
respecting the cultivation of grapes in our State. 
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observations prove that hot, dainp weather, accompanied by 
mists, is much more prevalent in the valleys of the Missouri 
and the Mississippi than on the table-lands to the south. 

The characters of the two regions under comparison, show 
most conclusively that the excess of moisture in the valleys 
must be considerable and permanent. ‘The valleys are covered 
with numerous and extensive lakes, sloughs, and forests of 
rank growth and vast extent, besides the broad rivers which 
flow through them; while the table-lands are almost destitute 
of lakes and ponds, and but partially covered’ by a very sparse 
and much less vigorous growth of timber; and besides, they 
occupy an elevation several hundred feet above the valleys. 

No fears, therefore, need be entertained that these obstacles 
will prevent the entire success of vine culture in Missouri, 
should our atmosphere even continue as moist as at present. 
But we may expect much improvement in this respect, as it is 
fully established by past experience that the settlement of a 
country, and the opening of a soil to cultivation, lessen the 
amount of rain and moisture in the atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties our vine-dressers have 
had to contend with, and notwithstanding some of their vine- 
yards are not, to say the least, in the most favorable localities 
in the State, their success has been very flattering. 

The vineyards of Boonville have yielded, the present season, 
about six thousand gallons, worth twelve thousand dollars. 
Five acres gave a clear profit of two thousand dollars, or four 
hundred dollars per acre.- Mr. Haas made one thousand five 
hundred and fifty gallons from three acres. 

The vintage of Hermann was about one hundred thousand 
gallons, from less than two hundred acres. At one dollar per 
gallon—which is much less than the value—it will give a profit 
of at least four hundred dollars per acre, or of eighty thousand 
dollars on the two hundred acres in cultivation. 

One small vineyard at Hamburgh, Mr. Joseph Stuby’s, 
yielded over one thousand gallons per acre. 

The entire cost of vineyards, preparing the soil, setting and 
training the vines until they come into bearing, varies from 
two hundred to three hundred dollars per acre. 


Annual cost of cultivation after. ... $50 to $60 per acre; 
Ten per cent. on first cost ........ 20 to 30 per acre ; 
Total expense for each year....... 70 to 90 per acre; 


so that an income of one hundred dollars per annum for each 
acre is sufficient to pay the interest on the first cost and the 
expense of cultivation. 
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Judging from the statistics before me, I would suppose all 
our vineyards have yielded an average of at least two hundred 
and fifty gallons per acre since 1849, which, at an average 
price per gallon of one dollar and sixty cents, would give an 
annual income of four hundred dollars, and a yearly profit of 
three hundred dollars per acre. So that the vine-dresser, even 
in the poorest seasons, can scarcely fail of a handsome profit, 
while in good years his gains will far surpass those derived 
from any other department of husbandry. But the profits of 
our most successful cultivators have been much greater. Mr. 
Peeschel, of Hermann, is said to have made over four hundred 
gallons per acre for the last ten years, and an annual profit of 
more than five hundred dollars for each acre. 

Such are the favorable results legitimately derived from the 
experience of our vine-dressers in their early efforts in a new 
country, with a soil and climate unknown to the cultivators of 
the grape. All must admit that they are most satisfactory. 
Even if our climate does not become more dry, if no more 
improvements are made in the modes of culture, and if no 
more favorable localities are obtained, grape culture must 
increase very rapidly, and become an important element in our 
agricultural and commercial interests. 

Soil.—Nearly all the soils of Missouri possess all the ingre- 
dients necessary to the complete development of the vine ; but 
some of them are too heavy, wet, and cold, unless improved by 
artificial means. This is true to some extent of those on the 
bluffs of the Mississippi and Missouri, where nearly all the 
vineyards of our State are located. Still they produce an 
abundance of large native grapes, on vines ofthe Vitis labrusca, 
and other species. 

The character of this variety of soil is indicated by the 
analysis made of a specimen taken from the bluff of Boone 
county. It has already been shown that it covers large 
areas in the region under consideration. The superior native 
grapes growing upon this soil, and the success of the vineyards 
above named, prove its adaptation to the vine. Its greatest 
defect is a capacity to hold and retain ai excess of water, which 
must be remedied by trenching, and a proper admixture of 
vegetable matter, sand, pebbles and broken rocks. 

But the action of the elements upon the rocks of the Mag- 
nesian Limestone Series, has prepared a soil, as if by design, 
to invite the vine-dresser to possess and cultivate it. 

The following analysis shows the properties of this variety 
of soil: 

VOL 1.—NO. VI. 5 
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Analysis of a Magnesian Limestone Soil from the Southern Bluffs of Callaway 
County, by Dr. Litton.—Soil No. 14. 





Water expelled by heating to IND 5.0.40 ski sknne a trace. 
nt, DARE Act yoo Sep BBP Se hc. seo nes ose means’ 8.0720 
Organic matter and water not eee 1 6609 
driven off at 150° C ...... GAD Be nk 850 wie 0s cceeiscinre nie 1.6378 
Silica, ete , insoluble in hydro- a ai ok inte hs ine nag nes 0.3442 
GOTH BEN... ce cccecss 54.2600 |; Carbonic acid .............. 10.1111 
Soluble silica .............. 0.1639 | Sulphuric acid ............. 0.0605 
Alumina ............ «+... 10,8588 | Phosphoric acid ............ 0.0950 
Peroxyde of emia baat 2.5186 | Chlorine ..............+.+. 0.0053 
Se ey Chg 2 100.5880 


This soil is all that could be desired for the culture of the 
grape. It contains an abundance of all the mineral substances 
which enter into the composition of the vine, as shown above 
by its analysis. While it is warm, light, and dry, it contains 
large quantities of magnesia and vegetable matter, or humus, 
giving it great capacity for absorbing and retaining a sufficient 
quantity of moisture, even in the droughts of summer. 

This is a fair representative of the soils on the magnesian 
limestone ridges and slopes throughout Central and Southern 
Missouri. These slopes and ridges oceupy millions of acres, 
now deemed worthless, which are, in fact, by far the most 
valuable lands in this part of the State for the cultivation of 
the grape. Especially is this true of those located upon the 
southern highlands, away from the vapors and sudden changes 
of our large rivers and their broad valleys. 

The magnesian limestone series, from which this soil is 
derived, occupies a large part of the poor portions of the country 
on the Southwestern Branch. The magnesian limestones, 
sandstones, porous chert, and the thin beds of reddish brown 
marly clays that usually overlie the limestones, all combine to 
form a soil light, dry, warm and rich in all the elements 
needed for the grape, as shown by the foregoing analysis. In 
many places this soil is underlaid with a sufficient quantity of 
pebbles and fragments of porous chert to constitute a most 
thorough system “of drainage, while in others the fragments of 
chert are disseminated through the soil in such quantities as to 
injure it somewhat for ordinary cultivation, but which gives 
precisely the preparation so highly recommended by Virgil and 
late authors, and the best cultivators of the grape. 

It is true that the native vines do not grow so large and 
sappy in this, as in the deep, damp soils of the State ; but they 
are, nevertheless, strong and healthy, and produce finer clusters 
of larger and better grapes. This improvement was particu- 
larly observed in the Muscadine, the Northern ix, and the 

Summer Grapes. 
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This variety of soil also extends over other portions of the 
State. It occupies large portions of nearly all the highlands 
in Southern Missouri, the counties on both sides of the Osage, 
and over the southern part of Boone, Callaway, Montgomery, 
and Warren, on the north side of the Missouri, occupying, in 
all, an area of some 15,000,000 acres. Of these, at least 
5,000,000 acres might be selected in the most desirable locali- 
ties, much of it on the line of the Southwestern Branch, and 
devoted to vineyards, without encroaching upon the lands most 
desirable for other departments of agricultare. And, so far as 
we can judge from the characteristics of soil and climate, and 
the indications of the native vines, these 5,000,000 acres in the 
highlands of Southern Missouri present rare inducements to 
the vine-dresser—such a combination of favorable circumstan- 
ces as will not fail to attract the attention of those who would 
engage in this most pleasant and profitable department of hus- 
bandry. And soimportant will be the results, that every effort 
should be put forth to hasten the time when these 5,000,000* 
acres shall be covered with flourishing vineyards ; giving profit- 
able employment to 2,000,000 people; yielding more than 
1,000,000,000 gallons of wine ; and an annual profit, at the 
lowest estimate, of $500,000,000. And, what is still more im- 
portant, the pure nourishing juice of the grape would take the 
place of the vile, maddening compounds used in the names of 
wine and brandy; drunkenness would give place to sobriety ; 
and our people, nourished by the grape, and its pure wines, 
would become as robust and hardy as they are now daring and 
indomitable. 

Natural Terraces.—The bluffs of the numerous streams in 
Southern Missouri usually slope back into knobs and ridges, 
which are frequently surrounded by numerous natural ter- 
races, so regular and uniform that they appear like the work 
of human hands. These terraces are produced by the de- 
composition of the strata of magnesian limestones, which form 
the bluffs. Their height varies from one to six feet, ahd the 
width of the top from two to twelve, according to the angle 
of the slope and the height of the terrace. Their surfaces 
are nearly level, and are usually covered with a light, warm, 
and rick soil, containing fragments of chert and the decom- 
posing limestone, all wonderfully prepared by neture for the 
planting of vineyards. These terraces generally surround high, 





* France has about 5,000,000 acres in vineyards. They yield 925,000.000 gallons of wine, 
besides the 95,000,000 gallons distilled into brandy, and give profitable employment to 
2,000,000 people, mostly women and children. 
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open ridges and knobs, exposed to the free circulation of the 
dry atmosphere of the region under consideration. 

We have, as yet, observed but one objection to their use for 
vineyards. In some places the soil does. not appear to be 
sufficiently deep to secure the vine against the effects of 
droughts. But, as an offset to the want of depth, it always 
contains large proportions of carbonate of magnesia and 
humus, which give it great capacity for absorbing and retain- 
ing moisture, as these substances possess this capacity to a 
greater degree than any of the other ingredients of our soils. 
And, besides, the thinnest soils on these terraces sustain a 
vigorous growth of prairie grasses, flowers, shrubs, and vines, 
which produce the finest quality of grapes in great profusion. 

Caves.—There are numerous spacious caves in all parts of 
this interesting country. The temperature of those measured, 
ranges between 50° and 60° F. Many of them would make 
most excellent wine-cellars, as their temperature is sufficiently 
low and uniform to prevent that acidity to which the wines of 
all temperate latitudes are predisposed. 

These facts, respecting the native vines, the climate, the ex- 
perience of our vine-growers, and the soil, clearly prove the 
capacity of Missouri to become the great vine-growing region 
of our continent. ‘They.should encourage those noble spirits 
who have so faithfully devoted their labor and their money to 
promote this important department of husbandry in our midst ; 
for the time is not far distant when the “ poor flint ridges” 
and terraced slopes of Southern Missouri will be as valuable 
for vineyards, as some of them are now for their rich mineral 
deposites; when the vineyards.of Pulaski and La Clede will 
compete in golden profits with the hemp farms of Lafayette 
and Platte ; and the vine-clad hills of the beautiful Meramec 
and the Gasconade will vie in wealth with the leaden veins of 
Potosi and Granby. 

It will thus be seen that even the poorest soils and those in 
the most broken parts of this country will become very valua- 
ble for the culture of the grape. And I might add that their 
value for vineyards will increase in about the same ratio as 
their fitness for the other departments of husbandry decreases. 
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ART. VITL—ON THE CLIMATE AND FEVERS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN, 
SOUTHERN ATLANTIC, AND GULF STATES.* 


Unper the impression that it is the duty of every physician to 
record, in some form or other, the result of his experience, we have 
occasionally, for the last seven or eight years, contributed through 
the Southern medical press, brief notices of the climate and diseases 
of particular localities and regions. Of some of these crude at- 
tempts at authorship, not only the substance, but frequently the 
language, without further notice or acknowledgment, will be found 
scattered through the following pages. In addition to this, it will 
also be observed, that to enable us to illustrate some of our peculiar 
climatic features, we have been compelled to draw largely on the 
labors of others; but in every instance we hope it will be found that 
we have done it so in an acceptable manner. With these brief 
declarations, we will now proceed, after first defining our geographi- 
cal limits, and giving their general geological outline, to present as 
succinct but clear a view of particular sections and localities as 
the nature of our undertaking and materials will justify. 

In the following remarks we comprehend, as constituting the South- 
western, Southern Atlantic, and Gulf States, all that region of 
country extending from near the Tropic of Cancer, to a little above the 
thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude, and lying entirely between the 
first and twenty-fourth degrees of west longitude. ‘The whole of 
this great region, with its eastern, southern, and southwestern limits 
resting on the Atlantic ocean and Gulf of Mexico, and lying within 
the mountain ranges and highlands presently to be briefly sketched, 
if not naturally, may, forthe purpose of description, be divided into 
the lower or level, the middle or undulating, and the upper or moun- 
tainous districts. The level and undulating zones, with an average 
elevation above the Atlantic ocean and Gulf of not more than four 
hundred feet, are composed geologically of the tertiary and cretaceous 
formations, to which succeed, in the .mountainous regions, the meta- 
morphic, carboniferous, and primitive. t 

Believing that the relations existing between this region, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and Atlantic ocean, are of such a character, that we can 
neither properly understand nor fully appreciate the climate and 
endemic influences of the former, without at least some knowledge 
of the principal currents and temperature of the two latter; we will 
therefore upon these subjects, at present merely observe, that a 
portion of the great western equatorial current, after striking against 
the eastern projection of South America, turnsto the north, and 
passing through the Caribbean sea, enters from one of the hottest 





~ A corrected copy of this essay which appeared in the New-Orleans Medical News and the 
Memphis Medical Recorder, has been furnished for our pages by the able author, Dr. J. CO. Har- 
ris, of Wetumpka, Alabama. 

+ The geographical, topographical and geological descriptions contained in the following 
pages, besides the sources mentioned in the text, have been chiefly condensed from Colton’s 
Atlas, Woodbridge’s Geography, and the works of Drs. Forry and Drake. 
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regions on the globe, through the Straits of Yucatan, the Gulf of 
Mexico; where, after mingling with its waters, and performing in it 
a kind of circuit, flows out to the northeast, through the Straits of 
Florida, at the rate of four or five miles an hour, as the well-known and 
celebrated Gulf-stream. As the waters of the northern shores of the 
Gulf are known to be cooled by the approach of winter, northern 
winds, and the influx of river currents from higher latitudes, upon 
the same principle the temperature of its southern and middle por- 
tions must be greatly increased by the unceasing introduction through 
the Straits of Yucatan of a large amount of warm water; and which 
we think more than probable, under the influence of the southwest 
wind, in passing out east, around the Cape of Florida, exerts, to a 
considerable extent, the same modifying influence on the climate of 
Georgia and the Carolinas that the Gulf is known to do, under 
similar circumstances, on the more Southern States of the Mississippi 
Valley.* 


MOUNTAIN RANGES. 


Commencing on the east, nearly under the thirty-sixth parallel of 
north latitude, and perhaps not more than one hundred and fifty 
miles from the seashore, a continuation of the Appalachian range, 
under the name of Blue Ridge, leaves the State of Virginia, and 
after passing around through the Carolinas and Georgia, in a south- 
westerly direction, parallel with the ocean, and ranging in height 
from six hundred to three thousand feet above its level, on reaching 
North Alabama sinks down north of the thirty-third parallel to 
nothing more than an elevated range of hills, where they turn to the 
west, and approach the Mississippi in the direction of the Ozark 
mountains. 

Turning now to the west, and commencing under the twenty- 
fourth meridian and twenty-eighth parallel, a spur of the Sierra 
Madre, proceeding from the junction of the Rio Puerco with the 
Rio Grande, enters Texas at the sources of the Neuces river, and, 
continuing in this direction, crosses the Colorado some distance 
below the mouth of the San Saba, and is finally lost in the undu- 
lating lands of the Brazos. To the northeast of this mountain 
range, with a supposed elevation of from fifteen to eighteen hundred 
feet, lie the table-lands of Texas, Near the eastern margin of these, 
and of which they are nothing more than a rugged continuation, 
commence the Ozark mountains, which, after sending off some lateral 
spurs to northwestern Louisiana, cross the upper portion of the 
State of Arkansas, and terminate near the Missouii river. From 
the eastern base of this range, the distance across to the first spurs of 
the Cumberland mountain, an outlier of the Appalachian range on 
the east side of the Mississippi, is not more than two hundred miles. 
Through this great gorge, the Mississippi river, a little to the west of 





* It appears that Dr. Forry, (climate of the United States, pages 87 to 90) thought the in- 
fluence of the Gulf stream was nearly altogether expended in warming (from Cape Finisterre 
to North Cape], the western coasts of Europe. 
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the twelfth meridan, enters the central and northern portion of the 
region we have under consideration, and from which point, in its 
general course as far down as the mouth of Red river, it gradually 
inclines to the southwest, thence southeast to its confluence, nearly 
under the same meridian. 

Standing on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, near the mouth of 
this great Father of Waters, with the face tarned to the north, all 
that portion of this extended region lying to the southeast and 
northeast of this line will be recognized as the eastern portion ; that 
to the southwest and northwest as the western. 

The principal rivers, with their tributaries, washing the eastern 
section, commencing on the east, are the Cape Fear, Pedee. Santee, 
Savannah, Ogeechee, Altamaha, St. Mary’s, St. John’s, Suwanee, 
Appalachicola, Alabama, Mobile, Tombigbee, Pearl, and Yazoo; all 
of which, excepting the St. Mary's, St. John’s, and Suwanee, have 
their sources either within the Appalachian range, or some one of the 
numerous outliers, and discharge their waters into the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, or the Mississippi mver. The St. 
Mary’s and Suwanee rivers of Georgia and Fiorida have « common 
source in the Okefenokee swamp; the St. John’s in an immense 
swamp in Orange county, Florida. 

Those on the west, with their tributaries, commencing on the 
southwest and extending around to the northwest, are the Rio 
Grande, Neuces, San Antonio, Colorado, Brazos, Trinity, Sabine, 
Red, Wachita, Arkansas and White. Of these rivers the Rio 
Grande, the Red, and Arkansas, have their sources within the Rocky 
mountains; the Neuces, San Antonio, Colorado, and Brazos, among 
the spurs of the Sierra Madre, and the Trinity, Wachita, and 
White, from the table-lands of Texas and spurs of the Ozark 
mountains ; and they all discharge their waters into the Mississippi 
and Gulf of Mexico, either directly, or through large bays and 
estuaries. 


SUBDIVISIONS. 


Tue Carotrmas and Grorera are naturaily divided into three 
strongly-marked regions: the lower, the middle, and upper. ‘The first 
two of these lie on the great Atlantic plain. The lower country, ex- 
tending from sixty to ninety miles from the sea-shore, is nearly a dead 
level, traversed with sluggish streams, and filled with innumerable 
ponds and marshes. The soil is scenty and poor, excepting along the 
margins of the streams, where it is frequently rica. Back of the flat 
country, and extending to the lower falls of all the principal streams, 
is a belt of from forty to sixty miles in width, of moderately uneven 
surface and sandy soil. The low grounds between the sand hills of 
this zone are suitable for agriculture and pasturage; but with these 
exceptions, the country is scarcely worth cultivation. The natural 
growth of both of those districts is almost universally black-jack and 
pitch-pine. Beyond this region, and above the falls, commences a 
beautiful country of hill and dale, and fine flowing streams of pure 
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water The whole of this region may be regarded as an elevated 
table-land, gradually rising to where the Appalachian range passes 
through these States. This up country has generally a strong and 
fertile soil, of a red color, mixed, in places, with a deep black mould, 
producing cotton, Indian corn, wheat, and other kinds of grain in 
great abundance. Its principal forest trees are the different varieties 
of oak, pine, and hickory. 

The southern coasts of these States are skirted by a range of islands 
separated from the main land by narrow channels of water. ‘These 
islands, like the neighboring continent, are low and flat, and around 
the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia are covered with forests of 
live oak, pine and palmettoes. 

Atapama.—All that portion of this State lying south of a line 
commencing at Columbus, Georgia, on the Chattahoochee river, 
latitude 32° 25’, and running south-southwest by Wetumpka on the 
Coosa, Centerville on the Cahawba, Tuscaloosa on the Black War- 
rior, and terminating at or near Columbus on the Tombigbee, in 
Mississippi, in latitude 33° 30’, with its extreme southern limit resting 
on the Bay of Mobile and Gulf of Mexico, and extending through 
several degrees of longitude and parallels of latitude, will, in the suc 
ceeding descriptions, be considered as constituting South Alabama 
proper. 

The southern portion of this region bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico, for the space of fiity or sixty miles, is low and level—the 
shores of Mobile Bay being skirted with silt marshes and cypress 
swamps; beyond this, the banks and country become a little more 
elevated and are covered with pine forests. The remainder of this 
section of the State, off the water courses, may be said to consist of 
rolling uplands and prairies, and which, for the purpose of descrip- 
tion, may be divided into the four following natural divisions—the 
alluvial, the canebrake, prairie and piny woods. The first of these, 
lying along the rivers and creeks, and varying in width from a few 
yards to several miles, and in some places subject to inundation, was, 
in the first settlement of the country, covered with a dense growth 
of cane, interspersed with the palmetto, cypress, and magnolia. The 
second and third being identical in geological composition, in reality 
constitute but one variety, and extend over a greater portion of the 
counties of Sumpter, Green, Marengo, Perry, Dallas, Wilcox, 
Lowndes. Montgomery, Macon, and the southern part of lussell, 
with, perhaps, the best specimens in Green and Marengo; the soil 
of this region, consisting of yellow, pulverable limestone, intermixed 
with recrements of animals and plants, and resting on a stratum of 
rotten limestone, is extremely fertile, and, although presenting but 
little diversity of surface, is occasionally broken into rounded bald 
knolls,* as may be seen between Arcola and Demopolis, and between 
Livingston and Sumpterville. The summits of these hillocks are 
sometimes ornamented with cedars, but more frequently they are 





* Tuomey’s Ist Geological Report, page 134. 
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quite bare, or covered with but a scanty vegetation. Even where 
the surface is but slightly undulating, bald spots occur, where the 
rocks come up to the surface, and are exposed to view ; but perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of this section is the extraordinary 
power of its soil to imbibe moisture from the atmosphere. The 
effects of this property, continues the same authority,* is so strik- 
ingly illustrated in the uncleared parts of the canebrakes, that one can 
scarcely satisfy himself that he is not standing on the low grounds of 
some great river. 

The Piny Woods. —This region, the soil of which is of a light sandy 
nature, abounds in springs of pure, clear soft water, and, as a general 
rule, is poor and unproductive. Notwithstaading, the pine flats of 
Autauga county, during the spring and early summer, contain con- 
siderable aurface water, perhaps for the want of » sufficient supply 
of organic materials they are generelly healthy. 

To the north and northeast of the regions here described, the face 
of the country becomes more broken and somewhat mountainous, the 
Appalachian range terminating in the northwestern section of the 
State by sinking down into nothing more than a range of elevated 
hilis. The natural growths of the northern and middle sections is 
oak, hickory, chestnut and pine. Cotton is the staple production of 
the State, but Indian corn, rice, wheat, and other grains, are pro- 
duced. 

Geological Outline. —To the alluvial and post-pliocene deposits around 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, succeed the tertiary and cretaceous 
formations ; of these the tertiary overlaps the sodthern edge of the 
cretaceous in its entire extent across the State, ‘‘ extending from the 
lower part of Sumpter, on the west, crossing the Alabama river 
near the mouth of Dixon’s creek, and thence across to a point above 
Fort Gaines, on the Chattahoochee. From this the cretaceous 
extends up to the lower falls of all the principal streams,” meeting 
on the west the coal-fields of the Cahawba and Coosa, and on the 
east the primitive formations, extending down from the mountain 
spurs. 

The principal rivers of South Alabama are the Mobile, the Ala- 
bama, and their tributaries, the Tombigbee, the Cahawba, the Tal- 
lapoosa and the Coosa, the two latter forming the Alabama. The 
Mobile, about fifty miles above the city of Mobile, is formed by the 
union of the Tombigbee and Alabama, which latter is also a con- 
siderable stream, and is navigable for vessels drawing from five to 
six feet of water to Claiborne, sixty miles above its junction; and 
one hundred and fifty miles higher up, to the mouth of the Cahawba, 
it has four or five feet of water ; and from thence to the junction of 
the Tallapoosa and Coosa, and up the latter to Wetumpka, it is 
navigable for light-draught steamboats, with few exceptions, at all 
seasons of the year. The Tombigbee is navigable for schooners one 
hundred and twenty miles to St. Stephen’s, and for steamboats, to 





* Tuomey’s Ist Geological Report, page 136. t Ibid., 144. 
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Columbus, Mississippi. Of this stream the Black Warrior forms a 
large tributary, and is navigable to Tuscaloosa. The southwestern 
portion is drained by the Coneche; and the eastern by the Chat- 
tahoochee river. The Alabama river, in flowing down from the high 
lands through an alluvial valley, generally presents us with a bluff 
on one side and a low bottom, subject to inundation, on the other. 
In many places the bottoms are from two to three miles wide, and 
before being cleared up, were covered with a forest of cypress, sweet 
gum, magnolia, and live oak. 

Mobile, the chief commercial emporium of the State, is situated 
on the west bank of the Mobile river, at its entrance into Mobile bay, 
in lat. 30° 40’ north, long. 13° west. It is laid out on a beautiful 
and extended plain, elevated some ten or twelve feet above the highest 
tides, and extending back some six or seven miles to the commence- 
ment of the piny woods and tertiary plain. ‘“ Much of its site, which 
is somewhat terraced like the river bottoms of the interior of the great 
valley, is sandy, with beds of clay beneath, which prevent the rains 
from sinking into the earth, and lead to the formation of swales, or 
marshy grounds, that require ditching before they can be cultivated.” 
To the south, adjoining the city, there is a cypress swamp, with its 
margin resting on an immense deposit of silt and drift-wood, and which 
presents a foul and suspicious appearance. On the upper and north 
side of the city, and constituting to some extent its boundary, is a 
small bayou called One-Mile creek, and beyond it another, named 
Three-Mile creek, designation® which indicate their distance from 
the city. On each side of and between these sluggish streams, there 
are swamps overshadowed with cypress, sweet gum, magnolia, and 
other shrubs, common in such localities of the south; these swamps 
never become dry even to the depth of two inches below the surface. 


“Tn front of the city the bay abounds in islets and beds of alluvion, envelop - 
ing drift-wood, and covered with a heavy growth of reed grass, and other 
aquatic and sub-aquatic plants.” 

From the foregoing description, as might be expected, Mobile, be- 
sides being annually scourged with intermittent and remittent fevers 
of every type and grade of violence, has also experienced many yellow 
fever epidemics. 

In ascending the Mobile river and its tributaries, we find standing 
amid the tertiary and cretaceous formations, St. Stephen’s, on the 
Tombigbee; Tuscaloosa, on the Black Warrior; Claiborne, Ca- 
hawba, Selma and Montgomery, on the Alabama; and Wetumpka, 
on the Coosa. 

Cahawba.—This town, once the capital of the State, stands on the 
west bank of the Alabama river, immediately below the confluence 
of the Cahawba, in latitude 32° 20’ north, longitude 10° 10’ west. 
During high tide, the Alabama river overflows the entire town. To 
the northwest, at no great distance, extending across from one river 
to the other, is a considerable swamp. At present it ie the seat of 
justice for Dallas county, and has never contained, since shortly after 
the removal of the capital to Tuscaloosa, in 1825, more than seven 
or eight hundred inhabitants. 
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From the first settlement of this country, this town has been sub- 
ject to violent and often fatal intermittent and remittent fevers ; and 
yellow fever, when the population reached about three thousand, is 
reported by Dr. Heustis to have prevailed there during the fall of 
1821, and again in 1822, in an epidemic form ;* but as there are 
some who pretend to doubt the correctness of the doctor’s diagnosis, 
it may not be amiss to state that he speaksf of the prevalence, in 
1809, of yellow fever under his care, among the troops stationed at 
Terre aux Beeuffs, and in 1812, of a large portion of three companies 
of the first regiment of artillery, stationed also under his care at the 
barracks in New-Orleans, dying of yellow fever; hence we are ir- 
resistibly driven to the conclusion that he was not mistaken in the 
type of the fever that prevailed here during the above mentioned 
period, and that it was nothing other than true, genuine and unmis- 
takable yellow fever. 

Selma.—This city stands on an elevated sandy plain, on the [right] 
west bank of the Alabama river, ten miles above Cahawba, and, on 
account of existing and anticipated railroad facilities, has received, 
within the last three or four years, an accession of perhaps more than 
two thousand inhabitants, and has become a point of considerable im- 
portance. Notwithstanding the plain on which the city stands is 
free from ponds, there is, to the north and east, at no great distance, 
quite an extensive swamp. 

It appears from a comparison of all the information that Dr. Drake 
was able to collect at this place and Cahawba, concerning autumnal 
fever,t that he was brought to the conclusion, that the disease pre- 
vails less here than there, which might be expected, he thinks, from 
the difference in their topography. It has not been visited by yellow 
fever. The same authority continues: 


“In a late paper by Dr. Harris, on the Medical Topography of South Ala- 
bama, I find the following paragraph : 

“ «Tn 1824, the yellow fever appeared in Selma, and that section of the coun- 

known as the Pleasant Valley, ten or twelve miles north. One case, under 
Dr. Phillips, terminated fatally on the third day, after black vomit, and several 
cases under my inspection, on the fifth and seventh days after the same, some 
in collapse. There was no yellow fever in Mobile at the time.’ 

“Tt is remarkable that Dr. Heustis, in his paper on the diseases of Cahawba, 
is silent on this alleged yellow fever, and that Dr. Lewis, in his Medicai History 
of Alabama, has not adverted to it; and equally remarkable that, in the course 
of a rigid inquiry, in 1848, into the fevers of that region, not one of its numer- 
ous physicians should have mentioned to me what Dr. Harris has since pub- 


lished.” 


As it is stated in the paper from which the foregoing paragraph 
was copied by Dr. Drake, that the information it contained was 
given on the authority of Dr. Edward Gantt, we consider it nothing 
more than justice to that gentleman to state, that he had previously in 





* Observations on the Epidemic Fevers of the Southern States, p. 369. 
+t Medical Topography and Diseases of Louisiana, pages 89 and 117. 
t Drake, Principal Diseases of the Valley of North America, p. 186-’87. 
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Philadelphia, as a student of medicine in the office of Dr. Rush, 
enjoyed opportunities of becoming familiar with the disease, and 
that he assured the writer he had rever since met with, either in 
Mobile or New-Orleans, better or more clearly-marked cases of yellow 
fever. 

From this period this locality escaped.a recurrence of yellow fever 
until the seasons 1854-55, when it again made its appearance and 
prevailed. 

Montgomery.—This city, the capital of the State, stands amid the 
cretaceous formations on a sandy terrace, above high-water mark, 
on the east bank of the Alabama river, opposite the extreme south- 
east extremity of a horseshoe bend of the same, in latitude 32° 10’ 
north, longitude 10° 12’ west. A range of hills, commencing rather 
abruptly on the southeastern limits of the city, and running around 
to the east, form a kind of amphitheatre of hill land in its rear, at 
some points of more than one hundred feet elevation, and giving to 
the principal part of the immediate plain on which the city stands, a 
decided inclination in the direction of the river. On the plain to the 
northeast, there are numerous ponds and marshes, which are thrown 
into forms more or less elongated and serpentine by oak and pine 
ridges, or narrow plateaus, which gradually become more elevated 
and hill-like, but still embosom stagnant and swampy streams. 

The upper stratum of this tract is a red sandy loam, with beds of 
silicious gravel. ‘To the west-northwest there is a margin of lower 
and wetter bottom-land, on the upper end of which attempts were 
once made to build a town, but it proved too insalubrious.””* 

Since the permanent location of the capital here, in 1847, this 
city has rapidly increased in population and commercial importance. 

Montgomery has been, we believe, from its earliest settlement, in- 
fested, to a considerable extent, with all the grades and varieties of 
intermittent and remittent fevers. In 1853, the yellow fever made 
its appearance here in a recognized and acknowledged form. It also 
prevailed the two succeeding years. 

Wetumpka.—-The towns of East and West Wetumpka, connected 
by a fine and apparently durable bridge, are situated on both sides 
of the Coosa river, at the foot of the falls of the same name, and head 
of steamboat navigation, in latitude 32° 30’ north, and longitude 10° 
15’ west. These have been, by legislative enactment, erected into 
and constitute one city, containing upward of twelve hundred inhab- 
itants, several schools, three churches, and the state prison. 

The site of the western town is a sandy, level plain, cut and in- 
terspersed with an occasional ravine and swale, and terminating 
rather abruptly at the river bank, in a high bluff. A small portion 
of this plain in front of the lower part of the town is subject to an 
occasional inundation. The eastern portion of the eity, standing on 
an elevated, narrow and rather rugged plain, is so completely hemmed 





* Drake, Principal Diseases of the Valley of Nortk America, p. 387. 
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in with a range of high hills, extending its whole length, and rising 
several hundred feet above the level of the river, that at many points 
there is scarcely space enough between their base and the water’s edge 
for the erection of the necessary business buildings. These hills, 
composed of a gravelly, dry, micaceous, red loam, sloping back with 
gentle declivities, and terminating in level tops, surmounted with a 
forest of pines, chestnut, and scrubby oak, afford most desirable sites 
for the erection of private residences, and from one of which, to the 
admirer of the works of nature, the prospect is most enchanting. To 
the south and southwest, as far as the eye can reach, nothing is to 
be seen but one extended landscape, iaterspersed with forests and farm- 
houses ; while at your feet dash and surge the gushing waters of the 
Coosa. The agitation of these waters in their passage over the falls 
causes the evolution of a large amount of vapor, which, descending at 
nightfall in copious showers of dew, gives to the air in the vicinity 
an unusual, and, at times, an unhealthy degree of ¢--mpness. 

The river, after entering the limits of the city, rans for the first 
half-mile in a southwesterly direction, when it passes under the 
bridge, and then shifts its course more to the southeast ; pursuing 
this direction for about a mile moré, it then turns west, and runs 
in a devious‘line to its junction with the Tallapoosa. 

At low stages of the water, the current of the river above the 
bridge is thrown almost entirely against the western bank, leaving 
exposed to the action of the sun, a large portion of vegetable mat- 
ter. ‘There are also at low stages of the river, among the rocks and 
shoals, many pools of stagnant water, in which a mass of organic 
matter is continually undergoing decomposition ; one in particular, 
commencing not far above the bridge, and extending some hundred 
yards up the river, is a fruitful source of exhalation ; a large ravine 
also extends from the water’s edge in the rear of the buildings in 
Bridge street, nearly up to the market-house, and receives the filth 
from the greater portion of this part of the city. 

There are also other sources of disease of a local character, within 
the corporation, on both sides of the river, and also *vithin the imme- 
diate vicinity, but as they are similar to those already described, and 
common to many Southern towns and neighborhoods. we will pass 
them by without any further notice. 

Notwithstanding Wetumpka stands on the last outcrop of the 
cretaceous formations, and has been subject, from its first settlement 
in 1833, to intermittent and remittent fevers, yellow fever, in an 
epidemic form, has never prevailed. ‘Trae, we have, during our resi- 
dence here, late ,in the falls of seyerai years, met with occasional 
cases of remittent fever, not only on the city plot, but also in the low 
alluvial grounds, four or five miles south, and for eight or ten miles 
up the Tallapoosa river, of so malignant a type, that, since we have 
had the opportunity of studying yellow fever in the wards of the 
Charity Hospital, New-Orleans, we are satisfied were sporadic cases 
of that disease. 

Mississipr1.—The surface of this State has a general slope to the 
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southwest and south, and its principal. rivers, with the exception of 
a smail section to the south, have their courses in the same direction. 

The coast, which extends along the Gulf of Mexico for about 
sixty miles, has a chain of low islands, six or seven miles from 
the shore. These enclose several bays or sounds, the largest of 
which are the Pascagoula Sound and Lake Borgne. The southern 
part of the State, for about one hundred miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico, is mostly a sandy, level, pine forest, interspersed with cy- 
press swamps, open prairie and inundated marshes, with a few hills 
of moderate elevation. ‘This region, by cultivation, produces cotton, 
Indian corn, indigo, sugar, plums, peaches, figs, sour oranges, and 
grapes. The western border on the Mississippi, for about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles in length, by fifty or sixty in breadth, and 
through which the Yazoo river flows, is an extensive swamp. 

The prairie, or Tombigbee section, covering the northeastern part 
of the State, and extending far down on the Alabama line, is uni- 
formly level, with scarcely a tree, dotted here and there with pools 
and marshes, and intersected with sluggish streams. The soil of 
this region is a dark heavy loam, of surpassing fertility, and of the 
same geological composition as that of the adjoining prairie country 
of Alabama. , 

The upper portion of the State, known as the Chickasaw Cession, 
has a rolling surface, and an open, champaign appearance, being free 
of undergrowth, and beautifully wooded with oak and hickory. The 
upland of this section produces abundantly, but the substratum of 
the country being sandy, they are soon ruined by the heavy rains. 
The valley lands are much more durable and productive, the soil 
being heavier and darker ; but they are liable to be, and frequently 
are, submerged, acres at a time, under billows of sand washed from 
the uplands. Cotton is the staple product. 

Jackson.—This city, the capital of the Siate, we are informed by 
Dr. S. C. Farrar, stands on the west bank of Pearl river, in lat. 
32° 20’ north, long. 13° 8’ west.* Geologically considered, it is 
near that well-marked boundary which separates the tertiary from 
the secondary formation, or, more particularly, the cretaceous beds 
of the latter from the eocene marl of the former. ‘“‘ Between the 
river and town, to the northeast and southwest, lie extensive low 
grounds, covered by a dense forest, and subject to annual inunda- 
tion.”’ 

For several years after the first settlement of this locality, it was 
subject to the most violent grades of intermittent and. remittent. 
fevers. Latterly, however, these have become more mild and man- 
ageable ; but, notwithstanding this change, according to Dr. Farrar, 
pneumonia and dysentery trequently exhibit a paroxysmal and 
strictly periodic type. Tertian intermittents are also sometimes com- 
plicated with fixed pains of the head, breast, back, or limbs, so as to 
personate, with great exactness, a phrensy, pleurisy, hepatitis, or rheu- 
matism—especially if the apyrexies are obscure or imperfect. 





Fenner’s Southern Medical Reports, vol. i., page 345, + Ibid., page 358. 
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West Tennessen.—Near the sources of the Yazoo river, and om the 
northern boundary of the State of Mississippi, the Tennessee river 
approaches within 125 miles of the Mississippi river; here meeting: 
the high lands of northwestern Alabama, it turns almost directly north, 
and in this direction crosses the State of Tennessee, the western part 
of Kentucky, and empties into the Ohio river at. Paducah, about thirty 
miles on a straight line from the Mississippi river. 

As the watershed of this region is everywhere very near the 
Tennessee river, much the larger streams of the western district 
descend westwardly to the Mississippi. Of these the Wolf, the Big 
Hatchee, Forked Deer, and Obion, are the principal. 

The surface of the whole district, every part of which belongs 
entirely to the cretaceous formation, is either level or ‘undulating, 
“except near the streams, and between their sources, and those of 
the tributaries of the Tennessee, where it becomes more elevated 
and hilly.” 

As a specimen of the level region, we are informed by Dr. Dash- 
iells, of Jackson, that “the portion known as the Forked Deer Val- 
ley, and which extends from the counties of Hardeman and McNairy 
on the east to the Mississippi on the west, is, along the river, low, 
swampy, heavily timbered, and subject to annual inundation ; and 
on the recession of the water from these low grounds, after one of 
these spring overflows,numerous ponds are left partially filled with dead 
vegetable mat‘er, to be carried, off through the sammer by the slow 
process of evaporation.”"* We are also further informed by this 
writer, “ that the spring season of this region is exceedingly variable, 
the summer and fall warm and sultry, and the winter moist and 
cold— the thermometer frequently indicating a variation of thirty de- 
grees in twelve hours.’’+ 

Intermittent and remittent fevers of every grade and variety pre- 
vail throughout the entire district, occurring some autumns, in cer- 
tain localities, with considerable violence. 

Arkansas.—The surface of this State presents great variations in 
its physical configuration along the Mississippi river, which marks its 
eastern boundary ; and from ninety to one hundred miles inland, the 
country is low and widely interspersed with lakes and swamps, and, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, is annually overflowed by the floods 
of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and St. Francis rivers. Farther west 
the surface rises, toward the centre of the State becomes moderately 
hilly, and still further west rises into the Ozark mountains; beyond 
these the country spreads out into elevated and gradually rising plains, 
which terminate only with the Rocky mountains, On the margin of 
all the rivers the soil deposited by the floods over thousands of acres 
is a rich alluvion, and very productive; back from these it is very 
sterile, being in some parts, either from scarcity of water or metallic 
impregnation, unfit for cultivation. Of this State, the principal 
forest growths are pine, cypress, sycamore, and oak. 





* Fenner’s Southern Medical Reports, vol i , page 345. + Ibid , page 202. 
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Fort Gisson. —This post is situated, measuring from a point near 
the mouth of the Sabine river, about four hundred and twenty-five 
miles north of the Gulf of Mexico— 


“On the east bank of the Neosho or Grand river, in the Indian territory, and 
about forty miles west of the western line of the State of Arkansas, in latitude 
35° 47’ north, longitude 18° west. The site of the fort is about one hundred 
yards from the bank of the Neosho, and three from its mouth. About a mile 
and a half to the southwest, toward the Arkansas river, is a lake surrounded by 
marshes, and as its level varies little from that of the fort the drainage of the 
latter is consequently very defective. As the fort was originally located in a 
canebrake, the soil partakes, in a very high degree, of what is designated in the 
language of the country, ‘river-bottom land.’ It is skirted on three sides by 
elevated prairie, about four miles in extent, environed by a chain of hills. The 
opposite side of the river presents a canebrake, extending a mile above and below 
the fort, interspersed with lakes and marshes toward the southwest. The soil 
is of a character admitting of the most prolific cultivation. Indian corn is the 
staple commodity ; and of mineral productions, the principal are coal and salt. 

* As regards thermometrical observations, it is found that the mercury rises 
higher at this point than at any other in the United States, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Fort Yuma, in Southern California. [See letter of Surgeon H. R. 

irtz, Army Medical Statistics, p. 437.] The mean annual quantity of rain, 
based on three years’ observations, is 30:64 inches—one of the lowest averages 
among twenty-eight posts at which observations upon the rain-gauge have 
been made. The prevailing winds. which are southerly from the Gulf of Mexico, 
traverse the marshes and lakes above described 

“ It thus appears that all the circumstances most conducive to the evolution of 
malaria are present ; the soil is alluvion ; solar heat is of the most intense char- 
acter, and the quantity of rain, although adequate to the maintenance of a cer- 
tain degree of moisture, is not sufficient to overflow the lowlands during the 
summer season.’’* 


As the result, perhaps, of a general malarial impress, we are in- 
formed by Surgeons Pitcher and Wharton, that cases of pleurisy, 
cholera-morbus, dysentery, diarrheea, and rheumatism, occurring at this 
post, frequently assume a strictly periodical character, from which, 
together with their subjection to the same remedies that are found to 
arrest the course of intermittent fevers, their close alliance, if not 
common origin, is inferred. 

As regards the prevalence of intermittent and remittent fevers, 
according to the army medical returns, this is the most unhealthy post 
permanently occupied. 

Lovistana.—The surface of this State is low and generally level, 
with some hilly ranges of little elevation in the western part, and with 
numerous basins or depressions. The great delta of the Mississippi, 
included within the Atchafalaya and Iberville, and amounting to one 
fourth part of the area of the State, is seldom elevated more than 
ten feet above the sea, and is annually inundated by the spring floods. 
A great part of the delta is composed of sea-marsh, which also forms 
the whole southern coast to the Sabine, and which, through its 
whole extent, is subject to inundation by the high tides. To the 
north of this marsh spreads out the vast level of the prairies, which 
is but little elevated above the former district. The western margin 





* Forry on the Climate of the United States, page 184. 
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of the Mississippi is also a low country, intersected with numerous 
small rivers, and liable to inundation. To the west and north of 
these is an extensive region, considerably broken, but nowhere exceed- 
ing two hundred feet in elevation. It consists mostly of pine bar- 
rens, interspersed with elms, cypress, and honey-locust. ‘The tract 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Iberville and the connected 
lakes, closely resembles the last in surface and forest growths. It is, 
in fact, a part of the same upland plain, whose margin on the 
western side is separated from the river bed by the low inundated 
lands, but on the east comes up to the channel of the river, in many 
places forming those prominent bluffs on which stand Baton Rouge, 
St. Francisville, Fort Adams, Natchez, and Vicksburgh. 

To conclude the foregoing geographical account, and present a full 
topographical outline of the States of Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, we will now have to devote a separate section or two to 
a description of the Concordia, Yazoo and St. Francis bottom. 

The first of these, commencing at the mouth of Red river, under 
the thirty-first degree of north latitude, and extending up entirely 
between the Mississippi and the cretaceous piny-woods plain on the 
west, with its greatest breadth, where it is traversed by the Arkansas 
and White rivers, terminates at the highlands in the rear of the towz 
of Helena, Arkansas. This bottom being traversed by the Washita 
and Tensas rivers, has scattered over its surface the beautiful lakes 
of Villemots, Providence, Joseph, Concordia, Lovelace and Catahoola, 
together with innumerable lagoons and extensive swamps. 

Of this bottom, the plantations along the Mississippi. the larger 
bayous and its numerous lakes, constitute, as yet, nearly all of its 
redeemed and habitable land. Near Helena, and between the mouths 
of the White and St. Francis rivers, where the Concordia bottom 
ends, commences the St. Francis bottom, which, after extending up 
the west side of the Mississippi to a little above the thirty-seventh 
parallel, terminates at the low hills about thirty miles above the 
mouth of the Ohio. This bottom, a greater portion of which is 2 
forest of cotton-wood and canebrakes, like the one just described, 
also abounds in small I:‘kes, lagoons, and extensive swamps. 

(To be concluded next month.] 


ART. IX.—CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE aND BOARDS: OF TRADE, 


{Lorenzo Saniwe, Secretary of the Boston Board of Trade, has made a report 
recently upon the origin of Boards of Trade, in which he has seen fit to omit 
any mention of such Associations as are south of Baltimore. We might have 
expected from his antecedents, that Mr. Sabine was a gentleman who would 
hardly take the trouble to inquire into the facts of anything existing at a very 
great distance to the southward of New-England. We inform him, however, 
that there are Associations of the kind to which he refers, in most of our cities, 
and that those with which we are familiar in Charleston and New-Orleans, are 
conducted upon a scale quite as elevated, and exercise a degree of influence 
quite as extended, as those of any other city. These Chambers have discussed, 
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reported and memorialized upon Tariffs, Bankrupt Acts, Direct Trade, Naviga- 
tion, Steam Lines and Mails, Harbor and River Improvements, etc., and have 
been constituted of men eminent in the mercantile ranks, and full of enterprise 
and spirit. We quote from Mr. Sabine, his account of the Northern Boards and 
that of England ; including those to which he refers, he tells us that there are 
ten Chambers of Commerce and twenty Boards of Trade, between Portland and 


San Francisco. ] 


Britisu Boarp or Trape.—We have barely time to refer to its 
most considerable labors since about the year 1845. And first, it 
advised the revision of the tariff; the repeal of the duty on four 
hundred and twenty articles of import; the reduction of the duty on 
all raw materials ; the conversion of prohibitory duties into protec. 
tive, and the diminution of protective duties. It has entirely abol- 
ished the navigation laws, which, existing from the day of Cromwell, 
were deemed the bulwark of the kingdom. It has consolidated fifty 
statutes relating to ships and to kindred interests. It has been in- 
strumental in adjusting, in a satisfactory way, the measurement of 
tonnage: it has introduced an examination of masters and mates with 
great success: it has established shipping offices, in order to protect 
seamen against their tempters, who are the same in every port and 
country: it has arranged a system of money orders, by which the 
sailor on receiving his wages may transmit certainly and safely what 
he wills, to his family :* it has instituted Savings Banks for seafaring 
men, and induced them to deposit considerable sums: it takes cltarge 
of the wages and effects of deceased mariners, for distribution to the 
nearest relatives :f it has issued, at great expense and labor, elabor- 
ate instructions to consuls, for guidance in all matters of difficulty : 
it has extended the principle of salvage so as to include reward for 
the saving of human life: it has insured the survey of passenger 
steamers, and adopted a rigid mode of inquiry into the misconduct 
of ship-masters. It has regulated claims for salvage by vessels of the 
navy, and the manner of volunteering into such vessels from the mer- 
chant service; and modified the laws which compelled ship- 
owners to take apprentices. It has improved the life-boat establish- 
ments on the British coasts: revised the whole subject of pilotage in 
the port of London, to the saving of one hundred thousand dollars 
annually: devised a plan of registry and title to ships, which is at 
once simple and safe: and receiving from Trinity House the manage- 
ment of lighthouses, it has remitted light-duties to the amount of 
over three quarters of a million of dollars yearly. Such are some 
of the recent services of the Board to commerce and to humanity. 

Boarps or Trape my THe Unrrep Sratres.—It remains to speak 
of the United States.. At the commencement of the year 1858, as 
far as we were able to ascertain, there were ten Chambers of Com- 
merce, and Twenty Boards of Trade, between Portland and San 
Francisco. It hardly need be said that ail these are mere voluntary 
associations of men of business, without political power or patron- 





* The sum thus transmitted in 1856, was about $700,000. 
t The amount of these distributions in 1856, was $150,000. 
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age, but generally with limited charter privileges, and sustained by 
self-imposed assessments and contributions. 

' Tue Cuamper or Commerce Or New- Yor« is by far the oldest. 
It was organized in 1768, for the purpose of “ promoting and en- 
couraging commerce, supporting industry, adjusting disputes relative 
to trade and navigation, and procuring such Jaws and regulations as 
may be found necessary for the benefit of trade in general.” Two 
years after, its founders obtained a royal charter. At this juncture 
the merchants of Boston would have been refused a similar favor ; 
for such had been and was their resistance to the laws of navigation 
and trade, that they were deemed objects of punishment, and ships 
and soldiers had been sent to awe them into submission ; troops had 
been quartered in the very room which they used as an exchange ; 
their vessels and merchandise had been seized ; and they were prose- 
cuted in the admiralty court, to recover ruinous fines and penalties. 

Quite a different state of things existed in New-York. Isaac Low, 
an early president of the Chamber of Commerce, who, at first a 
whig and a member of the Continental Congress, fell off, lost his 
estate by confiscation, and died in banishment; and several more of 
the original members closed their days in exile, in consequence of 
their disaffection to the popular cause. 

In 1784, the Chamber was continued a corporation, with enlarged 
privileges, by an act of the Legislature. Strangely enough, for near- 
ly eighty years, and until within a few months, it was homeless, and 
depended upon accidental accommodation. It met first, probably, in 
a tavern; next, as required by charter, in the “great room” of the 
“Exchange” in Broad-street; early in the present century, where 
it best could; and from 1835 to June, 1858, in an apartment in the 
Merchants’ Bank. Thoagh until quite lately without a library, 
and a secretary devoted exclusively to its service, and though it has 
published no reports of its proceedings, the Chamber has still acted 
with energy upon the important questions in its province, which have 
arisen from time to time; and, as it has borne, and yet bears, upon its 
list of members, some of the most honored names that adorn the 
commercial annals of New-York, and of our common country, its 
influence in the legislation of the State and of the Nation, has been 
in accordance with its high respectability. The president, at the 
present time, is Peletiah Perit ; and the Secretary, J. Smith Homans. 

Battimore Boarp or Trape.—In the history of the Baltimore 
Board of Trade, there are incidents somewhat singular. ‘The first 
election of officers was on the 20th of February, 1821, when Robert 
Gilmer was chosen president, and William Cooke, secretary. Mr. 
Gilmer died the following year, and William Patterson, the senior 
vice-president, was elected to fill his place, but declined; and choice 
was made of the junior vice, Willidm Lorman, who continued in 

-office until January, 1830, when the Board ceased to exist. The 
number of members at the organization in 1821, was sixty-four, of 
of whom eight survive, namely, F. W. Brune, Joseph King, jr., 
Isaac Tyson, jr., Philip E. Thomas, J. W. Patterson, James Brun- 
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dige, Israel Mankin, and William Cooke, the first and only secretary. 
These gentlemen, remarks our informant, “ are in affluence, and pos- 
sess the respect of the entire community.” 

In February, 1836, the Board was revived: Henry Thompson 
was chosen president, and his son, Samuel T. Thompson, secretary. 
The former survived but little more than a year, and was succeeded 
by James Wilson, who served from 1837 until March, 1843, when 
there was a second disbanding. The latter continued in service the 
whole time, and the Board, without rooms of their own, met at his 
private office. 

After another interval of six years, and in October, 1849, the 
present Beard was organized, under circumstances which promise 
permanence and success. Jobn C, Brune, the first president, and 
George U. Porter, the first secretary, have been annually re-elected, 
and are now in office. The Board have apartments of their own, 
which are open to the members, 

It is not in our power to enumerate the many useful measures 
which have been proposed and matured during the last ten years; 
but of this we are certain, that the Baltimore Board of Trade—if 
without other claims to honorable mention—deserves the grati- 
tude of the country, for opening the new channel in the Patapsco, by 
which ships of the largest draught can approach the city in safety ; 
and for establishing a floating school, in which boys are taught prac- 
tieal seamanship, and trained to habits of thrift and sobriety, almost 
free of charge. 

Pamapeventa Boarp or Trape —On the 15th of October, 1833, 
there was a meeting of merchants of Philadelphia—*“ to take into 
consideration the propriety of forming an association by means of 
which the commercial and trading community may be enabled to 
aet with united effort on all subjects relating to their interests,”— 
which resulted in a resolution to form a Board of Trade, and the 
election of twenty-four directors. On the 22d of the same month, 
Thomas P. Cope was unanimously elected president, two hundred 
and twenty merchants votirg ; and on the Ist of January, 1834, a 
constitution was adopted, which has never been essentially changed. 
J. M. Wright was the first secretary of the directors, and, as we 
suppose, aeted in that capacity for the Board. An act of incor- 
poration was obtained, in 1838, which authorizes the Board to ap- 
point annually two of the seven port-wardens of Philadelphia. 

In the lapse of a quarter of a century, there have been but three 
changes in the presiding, and only four in the recording officer. 
Mr. Cope remained resident until his decease, in 1854 ; Thomas 
P. Hooper, his successor, resigned at the close of 1857, and was sus- 
ceeded by Samuel C. Morton, who is still in office. Mr. Wright was 
seeretary from 1834 to 1838; C. G. Childs, from the last-named 
year to 1853; F. W. Grayson, from 1853 to 1858; and was fol- 
lowed by Lorin Blodget, the present secretary, It may be inferred 
from the small salary attached to the office, for several years, that 
the duties were occasional and inconsiderable, until quite lately. 
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The first movement of the Philadelphia Board—not unlike our 
own—was to increase facilities in transportation. In 1833, and be- 
fore their organization was completed, they sent delegates to a con- 
vention called for the purpose of devising a plan for uniting the 
canals of Pennsylvania with those of Ohio; and by the publication 
and distribution of the proceedings of that body, and by continued 
action on the general subject of constructing canals and railroads, 
rendered efficient service in opening the existing means of communi- 
cation with the West. 

Since that time, the efforts of the Board to promote the com- 
mercial interests of Philadelphia and. of the country, have been 
constant, earnest, and effective. Investigations into the causes of 
delay in the carriage of goods inland, always difficult and vexatious, 
have been made at intervals for years, and occasionally by special 
agents. Congress has been solicited by memorials, for additional 
lighthouses and buoys; for a survey and chart of the Delaware bay 
and river; for change in the postal laws; for a new customhouse, 
and a dry dock; for the erection of piers at Delaware City ; for the 
establishment of the warehouse system; for a steam line to Brazil ; 
for aid to revive steam communication with Europe. The President 
has been asked to interpose by negotiation or otherwise, to revive 
American ship-steam communication with Europe under national 
auspices. The Legislature of Pennsylvania has been addressed on 
the subject of a modification of the insolvent laws ; on the inspection 
of tobacco ; for aid to the eity ice and tow boats; for revision of the 
usury laws; for the suppression of insurance companies of doubtful 
management or pecuniary ability; for the repeal of the tax levied by 
the State, on merchandise transported over the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad. 

Such are some of the matters which have attracted the attention 
of the Board, more or less of a public nature; while those of local 
importance are far too numerous to be mentioned here. Since the 
year 1854, our own co-operation has been sometimes asked in meas- 
ures which are of national interest, and we recall no case in which 
it was refused. 

Like the New-York Chamber of Commerce, the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade had no home until June, 1858, when two large 
rooms, with an office, were fitted up for their accommodation, on the 
second floor of a new iron building, opposite the Mayor’s office and 
Independence Hall, Chestnut street. At first, the meetings were 
held in ‘‘ Wade’s Hotel” and the “‘ Merchants’ Coffee-House ;’”’ and 
after 1834, in some apartment of the “‘ Exchange.” 

We are glad to add that the Board is in a prosperous condition, 
and has a considerable fund invested in State and other sound stocks. 

Boston MERCANTILE OrRGANIZATIONS.—About the year 1805, an 
association call the ‘‘ Boston Importing Company” was formed, with 
the design of regulating the trade with London and Liverpool in a way 
to best suit the importers. Three or four first class ships were pur- 
chased, and kept employed. The war of 1812 put an end to our 
intercourse with England, and the Company closed their affairs. 
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One of the ships was detained by France, but was released to bring 
home Mr. Armstrong, the American minister. 

A second association was organized after the peace of 1815, by the 
name of the “ New England Society for the Promotion of Manufac- 
tures and Mechanic Arts,” which still retains its corporate existence. 
Semi-annual public sales of domestic goods were made under the 
auspices of this society, for several years, and with success. ‘These 
sales attracted buyers from different parts of the country, and were 
of essential benefit to Boston. 

Chamber of Commerce.—On the 11th of January, 1836, at a meet- 
ing of *‘Merchants and Traders, at the Old Council Room, Court 
Square, Thomas B. Wales presiding, and George W. Gordon acting 
as clerk,” Stephen Fairbanks stated, that, at a previous meeting, at 
which he presided, a committee, of which Thomas B. Curtis was 
chairman, was appointed to consider the expediency of forming a 
Chamber of Commerce, and that the persons then present had met 
to act definitely on the subject. A constitution and code of by- 
laws were reported, and referred to a committee of which Henry 
Lee was chairman ; and, on the 18th of that month, were adopted, 
and the organization completed by the choice of William Sturgis for 
president, of Thomas B. Wales, Robert G. Shaw, and David Hen- 
shaw, for vice-presidents, and of forty-eight directors, ‘The number 
of members appears to have been two hundred and twenty-four. The 
government of the Chamber soon after elected the late George M. 
Thacher, secretary, and James C. Wild, treasurer. 

The presidents who followed Mr. Sturgis, were Thomas B. Wales, 
Nathan Appleton, and Abbott Lawrence. The successors of the first 
vice-presidents, were Francis J. Oliver, Charles Hei:shaw, William 
Appleton, John Bryant, and Amos Lawrence. The changes in the 
board of directors were too numerous to be mentioned here. Mr. 
Thacher was the only secretary; and when, in 1839, Mr. Wild 
resigned, he was chosen treasurer. In this mention of the principal 
officers of the Chamber, we pronounce names that will never disap- 
pear from the annals of the humane and literary institutions of 
Massachusetts; names widely known, and widely blessed. 

Board of Trade.—The act which incorporates James M. Beebe, 
Silas Potter, and James C. Converse, and their associates and 
suecessors, by the name of Bosron Boarp or Trape, for the 
purpose of promoting the trade and commerce of this city and the 
vicinity—which forbids us, in our corporate capacity, to traffic in 
merchandise of any description, and which allows us to hold property 
to the amount of one thousand dollars—was approved on the 29th 
of April, 1854. The government consists of forty-six persons, 
namely, a president, three vice-presidents, standing committees of 
five each—of arbitration, of appeals, of inquiry into causes of ship- 
wreck—a finance committee of three, twenty-four dircctors, and a 
treasurer. 

It is the aim of the Board to embody and to express, in the broad- 
est and most liberal sense, the sentiments of the mercantile and 
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trading classes of Boston, on all questions which relate to commerce, 
to trade, to manufactures, and to navigation. And, referring to 
our predecessors, we may express the opinion that much good has 
already been accomplished, 

Subjects considered by the First and Second Boards.—The subjects 
considered under the first president were: A change in the revenue 
laws as regards seizures for smuggling; Grace on sight drafts: The 
usury laws; The bankrupt laws of Massachusetts; The change of 
banking hours; The transport of merchandise inland; The Recipro- 
city Treaty with the British Colonies; the capitation tax on-im- 
migrants arriving in Boston; Insurance and insurance companies ; 
The difference of expense in repairing vessels in Boston and New- 
York; The rates of storage in government warehouses ; The tele- 
graph to Cape Cod; Calm and storm signal flags; Lines of steamers 
crossing the Atlantic; the quantity of merchandise transported by 
water to constitute a ton; The Transatlantic Telegraph Company ; 
The trade with the West; The railway clearing-house system, as 
established in England, and as applicable to the United States. 

These were the principal questions before the government of the 
Board the firat and second years. James M. Beebe was the second 
president, and during his term of two years the questions entertained 
were numerous, and some of them highly important. Among them 
were, Notice to endorsers ; Uniform system of bankruptcy ; Repeal 
of the usury laws; The naval force of the United States in the China 
Seas ; Charges on goods transported from Boston to Montreal ; ‘The 
strike of the stevedores’ gangs; the removal of Charlestown naval 
station; The discovery of Capt. Morris, to overcome the effect of 
local attraction in ships’ compasses; Renewed and expensive action 
to facilitate the transport of goods inland; The bill before Congress 
to amend and consolidate the navigation, revenue, and collection laws ; 
Postal communication between Panama and Valparaiso ; ‘The Con- 
sular Act of Congress ; Postal reform ; Establishing lines of steamers 
coastwise ; The islands in the East Indian seas; The laws which 
relate to the obtaining of goods under false pretences: The right of 
commanders of vessels to demand copies of bills of lading; The 
Grand ‘Trunk railway; Boston harbor; Our relations with China ; 
The exploration of the tributaries of the La Plata; The inspection 
of linseed in Boston ; The boarding of vessels by runners and land- 
lords ; increase of banking capital in Boston ; Lines of steamers to 
New-York and New-Orleans; Delay of vessels after the advertised 
day of sailing; Commission to certify persons qualified for masters 
and mates of merchant-vessels ; Advance wages to seamen ; Railway 
on the banks of the Welland Canal; and, Canal to connect the St.. 
Lawrence with Lake Champlain. 

Such are the questions discussed. All were investigated. On 
some, action was deemed inexpedient ; on others, recommendations 
were made which may now be found embraced in laws; on still 
others, our timely interference prevented injurious legislation. To 
waive everything else: the wise and comprehensive policy of our 
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predecessors, on the subject of inland transportation, and the increase 
of business between Boston and the West—as the direct consequence 
of their labors—are alone sufficient to entitle them to lasting praise ; 
and sufficient, we will venture to add, to commend the Board to the 
confidence of the classes for whose benefit it was designed, and whose 
interests it has steadily endeavored to serve, without partiality or 
preference. 

Labors of the Present Board.—The present government entered 
upon’ their duties at a moment of severe and general depression in 
trade, from which recovery is even now but partial. It was not 
expected that the year 1858 would be one of great results in our 
records. And yet, it has happened that our several standing and 
special committees have performed a great deal of labor, &c. 





ART X.—HARBOR OF CHARLESTON, 8. ¢. 


[Iv a recent number of the Review, we called attention to the gratifying results 
of the operations in deepening the bar and channel! of Charleston harbor, and 
promised to refer again to the subject. 

The interesting Memoir of Lieut. Maffit, U.S. Navy, being now before us, 
we extract in full his description of the bar and harbor of Charleston. } 


Tue deterioration of the main ship channel, and general unfavor- 
able changes of the bar of Charleston, S. C., are such as not only to 
attract attention, but also to excite a reasonable alarm in the minds 
of her citizens for the safety of her foreign commerce. 

By careful comparison with her oldest charts, and consulting with 
the most experienced and intelligent pilots, it is made manifest that 
all the channels have not only decreased in depth, but have changed 
unfavorably in position. 

An investigation of Des Barrés’ chart of 1780, will show that 
more than thirteen feet water could be brought in, over the main 
entrance, at low tide. In 1817, the mean depth on the bar, by 
Sherburne’s chart, was twelve feet five inches ; and in 1851, only ten 
feet seven inches is to be found on the main bar at mean low water. 

This information, which is corroborated by other evidence, imparts 
no hope for an improvement by the action of nature; and the de. 
mands of commerce call for artificial means to be adopted, even 
though the effort should result in but temporary benefit ; for it may 
be many years ere such authentic information can be accumulated as 
will enable the scientific community to ascertain satisfactorily the 
law which governs the action of nature, and produces the alarming 
changes on the shore and in the channel-ways. 

Charleston bar extends from Sullivan’s Island, in a southerly 
direction (and somewhat parallel to Morris’ Island), with a gradual 
westwardly curve, eleven miles, until it connects with Folly Island, 
three miles south of Lighthouse Inlet. 

The average breadth of the bar, from the interior to the exterior 
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two-fathom curve, is one and three quarters of a mile; the greatest 
breadth, due east of Fort Sumter, is three and a half miles ; the least 
breadth, east from the lighthouse, is half a mile. There is much 
irregularity in the breadth as well as in the configuration of the 
shoals. 

Numerous channels intersect the bar nearly at right angles, and 
the shoals generally have a broken surface. But two of the channels 
are now available—the north and main ship; the former is east by 
south, from Fort Sumter, and through it all the northern coasting 
trade passes. It is narrow, with dangerous shoals on the north and 
south. Three buoys designate the passage, but the absence of lights 
prevents its use at night. 

Two beacons were erected at Morris’ Island, to give a range in, 
through the Overall channel, south of the north. In 1817, ten feet 
was the mean low water, but in 1851, important changes are shown 
to have occurred ; a six-foot shoal now blocking up the west mouth 
of this channel, which bas rendered it useless to navigation. 

The most important, and through which all the foreign trade of 
Charleston passes, is the main ship channel, located three miles north 
from the southern extremity of the bar, and southeast from the light- 
house. This channel is the best and most narrow of all the passages, 
out or in. 

Three buoys designate the locality of the deepest water, and a 
beacon is erected which, with the Charleston light, gives a range 
that enables the nayigator to cross the bar at night with safety ; 
when inside, the beacon lights back of Fort Moultrie mark out the 
channel up to Cumming’s point, 

The improvements of lights, beacons and buoys, as suggested by 
the ‘‘ Board of Light-Houses,” &c., for the advantage of Charleston 
harbor and bar, are necessary, and would materially tend to the 
benefit of navigation. 

The water from the Cooper river rushes in a southeastwardly di- 
rection, until checked by a shoal projecting from the main land call- 
ed Oyster point ; deflected thence, it impinges on the Charleston 
side, cutting out a narrow but deep passage, called Town creek, be- 
tween Drum Island and the main land. ‘The water which does not 
pass through this channel shoots to the northward of Drum Island, 
and speedily mingles in a southeastwardly course with ihat of the 
Wando. 

At the southern extremity of Drum Island all the waters of the 
Cooper and Wando are united, and pass together toward the city. 
It is probable that the extension of the northern wharves, as well as 
the current from the Wando, deflects a portion of this water from its 
regular course through a channel north of Folly Island, called Hog 
Island channel. 

By a comparison with the maps of Des Barrés, of 1780, Major 
Bache, 1825, and United States Coast Survey, 1851, it is made 
evident that channel is rapidly increasing in breadth and depth, which 
circumstance has created a feeling of anxiety for other parts of the 
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inner harbor; as the loss of so large a volume of water from its 
natural egress by the city, and westward by Castle Pinckney, may 
cause a diminution of depth abreast of the wharves, and an increase 
of the middle ground. 

The union of the waters of the Cooper, Wando, and Ashley, oc- 
curs at the west end of the middle ground, where they pass on under 
different influences to the grand reservoir of the harbor— Rebellion roads. 

The separation of the tidal current at White point has caused a 
deposit of considerable extent, which projects out eight hundred feet 
from the bath-house. The deep water of the Ashley river, with an 
average of four and a half fathoms, inclines along the city wharves 
(the alluvial deposit being great, and spreading out in extensive flats 
on either shore); then glancing off to the southward and eastward 
with the direct action of a portion of the ebb from Cooper river, it 
touches on James Island, with a wasting influence on that beach, 
whence it is again reflected, east northwardly, to Rebellion roads. 

The convergence of the Ashley and Cooper has, no doubt, caused 
the formation of that troublesome shoal, in the centre of the inner 
narbor, called the “ Middle Ground,” which extends three quarters 
of a mile west and east, and one third of a mile north and south— 
having at present more depth than in 1825; the least water now is 
eight feet at mean low water, and six at spring tides. ‘The water 
from Hog Island channel, after passing round Mount Pleasant in 
a circuitous direction, unites with that from Sullivan’s cove, and 
empties into Rebellion roads, where the union of all the waters 
of Charleston is perfected. 

The large body of water compressed in Rebellion roads finds its 
egress oceanward, between Forts Sumter and Moultrie, with so strong 
and scouring a force, that it has carved out the bottom here to the 
depth of thirteen and fourteen fathoms, finding a foundation of rocks 
or marl mixed with shells; beyond this point the current spreads 
over a greater surface, with the strongest tendency through the Sul- 
livan and North channels. The velocity around and by Cumming’s 
point is weakened, in its southern progress, from a gradual diffusion, 
at right angles, over the bar. In passing through the main ship 
channel the ebb is somewhat re-invigorated, probably by the cur- 
rent out of Lighthouse inlet, though its strength is not sufficient to 
contend successfully with the deleterious action of the ocean current, 
and hammering waves, forced in by the northeasterly gales. 

A portion of the ebb rejects the main ship channel, and, passing 
on to the southward and westward of the south breakers, makes 
its exit through the Lawford, which, in 1817, was a twelve-foot, but 
now a seven-foot channel. The flood to the eastward of the bar 
(in calm weather) sets about east by north—the ebb generally went 
southwest. The currents are much influenced, though not controll- 
ed, by the prevailing wind. The average force of the flood on the 
bar is 1.2 miles per hour, with a duration of 5h.40m. The velocity 
of the ebb is 1.55 miles per hour, with a duration of six hours; in- 
side of the bar, and particularly in the channel ways, the current ve- 
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locity is much greater than on it; and outside the velocity is much 
less. 

In the Cooper river, the bottom is generally mud and sand, the 
average depth being from five to eight and nine fathoms. Abreast 
of Market-street wharf the bottom is slaty, consequently the anchor- 
age bad; proceeding further south, the mud increases, and, in the 
Ashley, muddy bottom prevails. 

Between Folly and James’ islands, mud and sand characterize the 
deep water, but fine sand the shoal. 

In Rebellion roads, mud and gray sand predominate. A short dis- 
tance south by west of Fort Moultrie, in a line with Cumming’s 
point, there is a bed of calcareous or limestone rock, which is sup- 
posed to extend eastward farther than the limits of the bar. If this 
prove true, the proposition for dredging out the channel will be more 
attractive, from the increased probability of the experiment being 
successful. 

The bar of Charleston is composed of fine gray sand, mixed with 
black specks, with occasional layers of coarse sand and broken shells. 
To the eastward of the bar, in deep water, coarse sand and gravel, 
with broken shells (and mud occasionally), constitute the general 
character of the bottom, except on the Rattlesnake shoal; that is 
formed of fine white sand and black specks, corresponding to the 
deposits on Drunken Dick. 

‘The east three-fathom eurve of the bar is uniform and nearly par- 
allel with the coast, but the inside curves are broken and irregular, 
particularly from abreast of the Overall beacons to the westward, 
which originate from the dredging effects of the ebb tide, exhibiting 
greater strength here than further south. 

The extensive shoals that caused the south breakers are strung to- 
gether in the most singular and irregular manner, strongly exhibiting 
the influence of ocean wave and current action ; fine gray sand, with 
occasional beds of broken shells, denotes the character of the bottom. 

Along the beach of Sullivan’s Island, is a channel with fourteen 
and fifteen feet of water at low tide, except at its inner or western 
entrance, by the long jetty south of Fort Moultrie, where is deposited 
a belt of broken shells and fine sand, with but seven feet upon it. 

Adjacent to this belt, to the westward, the depth of water is very 
great, starting from twenty feet abruptly down to sixty. The ebb 
tide in this loce ality runs with great force, its average velocity being 
2.4 miles per hour; and over the jettee it is very ‘rapid until half 
ebb, when the exposure of the rocks, by the falling of the water, pro- 
duced an eddy current favorable to the deposit which the flood tide 
has already made, increasing the east beach to sone considerable 
extent. 
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ART, X!1.—THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS OF NORTH CAROLINA AND 
TENNESSEE. 


Tere is no region of America more remarkable for health, and better adapt- 
ed to the wants of the Southern people for summer seats, than this; and we are 
glad to have frequent opportunities of calling attention to it. 

In the last number of Silliman’s Journal, we find a paper from 8. B. Buckley, 
Esq., which contains many interesting particulars. 

Dr. Mitchell estimated the highest point in the Black Mountains at 6,708 
feet, being the most elevated point of land east of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. 
Clingman subsequently estimated the height at 6,941 feet, but the measurements 
of Professors Guyot and Turner, reach a little over 6,709 feet only. Mr. 
Clingman's estimate is therefore too high. 

The following are Professor Mitchell’s measurements. We introduce them and 
the subsequent remarks from Mr. Buckley : 





Above the sea Above the sea. 
Asheviile,....... ...+. 2,200 feet. | Col. Zachary’s Cashiers val- 
French Broad river at Ashe- . ae eee 8,824 feet. 
(SEER SS ECTS 1977 “ Chimney RMD dite +b bce 9.040 4,433 
Lower Ford of Pigeon,.... 2,475 “ « above Zach- 
Waynesville,............. 273m = PRS AE 1,109 “ 
Head of Scott’s Creek, . . 8,240 “ | Bormeville,............... 2,768 * 
Tuckaseige Ford,......... 1,927 “ |Top of Black Mountain,... 6,772 “ 
Gully Whee Ga 8,897 “ | Morganton, .....6...sc00e. 1081 “ 
Blue Ridge ead of Tucka- Table Rock, . ..........- 8,584 “ 
MNS saave eaadecer evens 8,795 “ |Grandfather,............. 5,719" “ 
PMNEOR Es i oka s oe Seheecves 6,187 “ 


It should be remembered that these measurements were also made 
previous to the railroad surveys, by which it is now known that the 
height of Asheville near the court-house is 2,260 feet. 

For the convenience of future observers we give below, Prof. 
Guyot’s measurements in 1856, in and around the Black Moun- 
tains, the three last excepted. 


Above the sea. Above the sea. 
Jesse Steppes, Lower Moun- Bowlen’s Pyramid at north 
tain House, Swaninoa end of the Black,. . 6,845 feet. 
ee Core Pe 2,770 feet. | Wm. Patten’s Mt. House,. . 6248 « 
Terminus of earriage-road Mt. Mitchell, “ highest,”... 6,701 “ 
up Black Mt. to Wm. Guyot’s DOGS 6 ¢datpeepes 6,661 “ 
Patton’s Mt. house,...... 3,244 “ |Hairy Bear,......++....-- 6,597 “ 
Potatoe Top,............. 6,889 “ |Junetion of Cattail Fork and 
Mitchell's Peak, Se 6,577 * Caney river,.......20. 2,824 “ 
Mount Gibbes,........... 6,585 “ |Burnsville court house 
“ Haulback, 5) ditaaail is 6,401 * square, near Penland’s 
Sandoz Peak,..cc.ccc..+s+ 6012 “ je aati OBR 
Cattail Peak,............. 6,595 “ |Mount Pisgah,............ 5,760 “ 
Rocky Trail Peak,........ 6465 “ | Roane MG, ieee eles 6,318 
Deer Mountain,........... 6,216 Grandfather, measured in 
Long Ridge Middle Peak,.. 6,253 “ eer: ae 





The following are the heights of some mountains and places in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, south and west of Asheville, which 
were measured by Mr. Buckley with two of Green’s standard barom- 
eters during the months of September and October in 1858. Prof. 
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J. Le Conte, of Columbia, S. C., observed the stationary barometer 
at Waynesville, N. C., for the measurement of most of the highest 
Smoky Mountains, but being called away by the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, the stationary barometer was removed to Col. Cathey’s, 
at the Forks of Pigeon, Haywood Co., N. C., and placed in charge 
of Miss S. Cathey. Mr. Buckley also received material assistance 
from Mr. T. J. Lenoir and Mr. Turner Cathey, during his mountain 
excursions. 


Above the sea. Above the sea. 
Waynesville, .........-.. 2,815 feet. | Lenoir’s Bald Mt.,........ 6,040 feet. 
Col. Cathey’s,......ccce..- 2,700 “ | Mount Hardy,...........- 6,257 * 
it. hy pee 6,196 “ | Mount Lenoir,...........- 6,413 * 
SN OE i icccnne ces 6,387 “ |N. Peak of Mt. Lenoir,.... 6,399 “ 
Amos Platt’s Balsam,..... 6,406 “ |Sarah’s Mountain,........ 6,998 “ 
Cold Mountain,........... 6,106 “ |Mount Cathey,........... 5,742 “ 
Shining Rock,............ 6,063 “ “ Starling,...... pes Ye. 
Father Old-Field,......... 6,116 “ «Emmons, ........- 6,465 “ 
Hyman’s Peak,........... 6,095 “ | Flat Creek Balsam,....... 6,087 « 
Camaey’s ec eetield ee 5,076“ 
Wilson’s Balsam,.......... 6,270 “ | Top of Whiteside to base of 
Mount Hargrove,........-. 6,156 “ PTCIPICe,........0.0920000- 1,510 “ 
Devil’s Court-House,.._-.. 6,057 “ |Mount McDowell,........ 5,100 “ 





The following points are in the Smoky Mountains, and many of 
them are on the State line, between North Carolina and Tennessee. 


E. P. Hopkins’s house,.... 1,995 feet. | White Rock Mountain,.... 5,002 feet. 

This last is a misnomer of the hunters, being composed of a dark 
gneiss and mica slate, covered in many places with white lichens, the 
most abundant of which are Cladonia rangiferina, and Cladonia 
Caroliniana. 


Mount Safford,........... 6,296 feet. ; Old Field Knob,........ 6,220 feet. 
eee ere ee ee eee Mo 6,388 “ 
te SP ee 6,784 “ | Safford’s Peak,........... 6:559 “ 
“ Floyd,............. 6,078 “ |Mount Le Conte,......... 6,670 « 
6c Mingitje ss ei teve 5,779 “ |Mount Buckley,.........- 6,755 “© 

Summit of Road Gap near Gurtis” Peak, c. osc. os eens 6,511 
the Alum Cave,........ 5,314 “ |Mount Collins,............ 6,241 “ 

Right Hand Gap,......... 5,162 “ | Robert Collins’ House,.... 2,535 “ 

Mount Ocona,............ 5,978 « 





The scenery of these mountains, especially those in the Smoky 
Range, abounds in precipices and deep chasms, surpassing anything 
we remember to have seen-among the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. The spectator on the highest Smoky Peaks can enjoy 
a more varied view than from any other points in the Southern Alle- 
ghanies. East Tennessee with its towns, rivers, and the Cumber- 
land mountains in the distance, is spread beneath at the west. On 
the north can be seen the Clinch mountains extending into Kentucky. 
At the northeast, east, and southeast, in full view are all the higher 
mountains of North Carolina, and at the south the smaller ones of 
Northern Georgia. Such prospects pay the explorer for his toil ; 
their remembrance is always sweet. The country on the Tennessee 
side is much lower than in South Carolina, and the descent of the 
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Smoky Mountains is generally more abrupt and precipitous into the 
former State, than into the latter. 

The highest Smoky Mountains are near the head waters of the 
Ocona-luftu and Little Pigeon rivers, being accessible from Tennessee 
via Sevierville, and up the Little Pigeon to a Mr. Hawkins’s, who 
lives eight miles from the top of the gap-road, which is near the 
alum cave ; and from North Carolina by the road up the Ocona-luf- 
tu to Mr. Collins’s house, seven miles from the top of the afore- 
named gap-road. 

The geology of the mountains south and west of Asheville has a 
good deal of sameness, they being composed of crystalline rocks, 
with the exception of a narrow strip, extending southwest along the 


Unaka or Smoky Mountains, which belongs to the taconic system of 


Emmons. The taconic rocks here consist of dark colored shales 
in which we do not remember to have seen any organic remains. 
The strata of these rocks are in many places nearly and often quite 
vertical. They are well exposed along the Middle or Straight Fork 
of the Ravensfork in descending from Mount Guyot to the Ocona- 
luftu. They also occur at the summit of the gap- -road near Mount 
Mingus, and extend two or three miles down the road into North 
Cerolina. The chief rucks of the Haywood mountains are granite, 
gneiss, and mica slate, excepting a small portion near the ‘Smoky 
Range, where the taconic rocks are again found. The S Shining-Rock 
mountain, about eleven miles south of the Forks of the Pigeon is en- 
tirely of white or milky quartz, and is probably the largest mass of 
that rock at any one point in the Alleghanies. It has a fine appear- 
ance in the distance, and is deservedly becoming quite a place of re- 
sort. We believe that Haywood and Jackson counties, N. C., have 
not as yet afforded any paying mines to those who have been at the 
expense of working them, but. it must be admitted that they have 
been little explored for that purpose. Prof. Emmons, the State 
geologist, contemplates a survey of those mountains next summer, 
and we suspect that he will destroy the golden dreams of a few who 
build castles upon undeveloped mineral wealth. . - 
The banks of streams and coves of these mountains have some of 
the largest trees in the United States east of Mississippi river. There 
is a tulip tree or poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), near the Pigeon 
river in Haywood Co., N. C., about eight miles from the Tennes- 
see line, thirty-three feet in circumference at three feet from the 
ground, or eleven feet in diameter, and upward of one hundred feet 
high. Another on the western slope of the Smoky Mountains in 
Tennessee, on the Little Pigeon river, is twenty-nine feet in circum- 
ference at three feet from the ground. Near this locality we also 
measured a chestnut (Castanea “vesca), thirty- -three feet in circumfer- 
ence at four feet from the ground. It is a noble living specimen, 
apparently sound, and of nearly a uniform diameter upward, for 
forty or fifty feet. About two miles farther up the same stream 
there is a hemlock, or spruce pine (Abies canadensis), nineteen feet 
and two inches in circumference’ at four feet from its base. Here 
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also the Halesia tetraptera attains an uncommon size, being from two 
to three feet in diameter, and about sixty feet high. On Jonathan’s 
creek there is a white oak (Quercus alba), nineteen feet in circum- 
ference at three feet from the ground. This list of large trees could 
greatly be extended, but enough have already been cited to show the 
richness of those coves and valleys. 

The Quercus leana of Nuttal occurs at several places on the Ten- 
nessee river near Franklin, in Macon Co., North Carolina. It is 
evidently there a hybrid between Quercus imbricaria and Q. tincto- 
ria, Its acorns are identical with those of the Q. imbricaria. On 
the Haywood mountains we saw a few specimens of the Betula ex- 
celsa (yellow birch), and Mr. Curtis says he found it on the Black 
Mountains. Among several shrubs which we obtained for cultivation 
the Pyrularia oleifera or oil-nut is peculiarly interesting. It grows 
to the height of from five to ten feet, and bears a pear-shaped fruit 
little more than an inch in diameter, which is so oily that it will 
burn like a candle if a wick be drawn through it. Squirrels are fond 
of it, and cattle have a great liking for the young branches and 
leaves of the Pyrularia. Last spring we saw an abundance of it in 
the edge of some woods fenced into a wheat-field, and in October we 
again went there after the fruit ; but the harvest was past, the field 
had been pastured with cattle, which had destroyed nearly ali of the 
Pyrularia. Hence it bas already become rare, and the general occu- 
pancy of the mountains with herds of cattle and flocks of sheep would 
soon destroy it entirely. Mr. Durand, of Philadelphia, thinks that 
the oil expressed from it is superior to the best olive oi]. Our speci- 
mens of the Pyrularia have been planted at Philadelphia, New-York, 
and at the botanic garden of Cambridge, near Boston, and also some 
of them have been sent to Paris to the Acclimating Society of France, 
whose object is to acclimate useful trees, shrubs and plants. * * 

In the month of September many of the women and children dig 
“sang” (Aralia quinquefolia), in the valleys and on the mountain 
sides. ‘The dry roots of the ginseng, or ‘‘ sang,” asit is always there 
called, are worth at home twenty-five cents per pound. We met 
with one man who had bought 30,000 pounds, and we remember 
being with one family whose children sold seventy pounds of dried 
sang. These roots are dug with a long narrow hoe called the “sang 
hoe.” 

From the great height of the southern Alleghanies, there being 
twenty-four peaks higher than Mount Washington, it will be readily 
inferred that they have a northern climate. A year ago, our guide 
to the top of Roane told us that he had been on its summit when it 
was covered with snow on the 17th of June. There is a table-land 
extending from near the Roane te the head of Turkey Cove and 
Linville Falls, a distance of twenty or thirty-five miles, on which 
the inhabitants succeed with difficulty in raising Indian corn suffi- 
cient for their own consumption.- Occasionaily they have frost 
during every month in the year, and then they resort on horseback 
or on foot to the valleys for corn. About the first of last May we 
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saw the mountains in Haywood covered with snow about six inches 
deep. The wheat harvest at the Forks of Pigeon begins about the 
first week in July; and we know of no better criterion for iso- 
thermal lines than the time of ripening wheat. We kept a record 
of it in western New-York, and in ten years the annual time of 
beginning the wheat harvest did not vary three days from the 16th 
of July. 

The valleys in the Carolina Mountains vary in elevation from two 
thousand to upward of three thousand feet, hence a few miles, 
travel will often take one to a much warmer or colder climate. 
This we experienced very sensibly in going from the valley of 
Jonathan’s creek to that of the Soco river. The former has a 
mean elevation of about three thousand feet and the latter near two 
thousand. ‘The Chinese sugar-cane (Sorghum) is extensively grown, 
aud may be regarded as a decided success. ‘There are few portions 
of the Union where such a production is more needed. The absence 
of railroads and the cost of transportation render sugar and molasses 
dear ; hence the introduction of the Chinese sugar-cane in that section 
is a great blessing, and will enable many a poor family to have sweet 
coffee. 

In no section of the United States have we seén finer apples, and 
they are mostly from seedlings originally planted by the Indians. 
Silas McDowell of Franklin, in Macon Co., has devoted ‘more than 
twenty years to the selection and grafting of those best native 
apples, and he now has an orchard of more than 600 apple-trees, 
which bear fruit equal, if not superior, to the best Northern kinds. 
There is said to be a line or belt on the mountain-sides, about three 
hundred feet above the adjoining plain or valley, and extending up- 
ward several hundred feet, where fruit-trees always bear, because 
the belt is free from frost. If this be true—and we believe its truth 
has been pretty well tested by experiment—the mountains of North 
Carolina might supply the South with an abundance of the choicest 
fruit, if the means of transportation were good. By the cultivation 
of more grass, and the introduction of the improved breeds of cattle 
into those mountain valleys, butter and cheese might also be made 
for the Southern market. One great drawback to the raising of sheep 
is that they are destroyed by wild animals, and also killed by the 
dogs. Still we think it would even pay well to keep sheep, herd 
them at night, and have a shepherd with his dog to guard them by 
day, and thus revive old Arcadian times among those delightful 
mountains. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 





1—GOLD DEPRECIATION. 


Tue effects of gold discoveries in Califoreia and in Australia have as yet not 
made themselves felt in the manner that was generally expected. Since prices 
of all other commodities, as well as of silver, have not relatively changed in any 
very great degree, gold will not now buy much less of other property than could 
be procured for it ten years since ; and the relative price of silver remains the 
same, viz., standard silver in the open market of Londen, the financial centre of 
the world, is per ounce 61}, and gold is £3 17s. 9d., or 933 per ounce, being as 1 
to 15, the same proportion as for the previous twenty years. The theory that gold 
would depreciate in proportion to the other products of value, or in other words, 
that less flour, wheat, corn, silver, &c., would be given for an ounce of gold than 
formerly, seems mostly to have been based on reasoning which overlooks the 
proportionate annual increase ofall other commodities, and the vast development 
of trade, wHich could bardly take place but for new supplies of gold to act as a 
inedium of exchange. It is no doubt the case that the discovery of the mives of 
America caused, after the lapse of some thirty years, a great change in the rela- 
tive value of silver to gold, and of both metals to other commodities, since silver, 
which was as 1 to 10 gold in value, rose to 1 to 15, and all prices rose consider- 
ably. But the state of affairs in the industrial and commercial world was very 
different then from what,it is now. Machinery was hardly known, and intercourse 
was so limited between countries or between parts of the same country, that, as 
Macauley tells us, even in England famine prevailed in some shires, while food rot- 
ted from superabundance in others. Slavery had not ceased to exist in Engiand. 
Even Queen Elizabeth enfranchised some of her slaves in Yorkshire for pay, and 
western Europe was not in a condition by which its debts could be much affected 
by prices. In France, in that age, and long after, wheat or corn bread was un- 
known to a majority of the people. Chestnuts, mast, anJ similar articles, were 
used instead, and those articles which are now considered necessities, from being 
thought comforts and luxuries, were then rarely known, even in the latter char- 
acter. The general condition of the people in other European nations was not 
more favorable to the influence of gold. The active traffic was of but little conse- 
quence. Hence, no matter how great was then the supply of new gold, it could 
have but little influence upon the productions of general industry, and gold fell 
in value, because there was no increased production of equivalents with which to 
purchase it. The metals ‘“ oozed” slowly out of Spain, affecting only certain 
points. In the present age the effect has been very different. ‘The new gold 
discuveries found steam in full activity. Railroads and steamboats penetrate 
every point of the industrial world. Every branch of industry is operated more 
or less by steam machines. The telegraph spreads news to every industrial 
locality in a few hours, and a variation of the price of any commodity is known 
to all who can either consume or produce it, in a very short space of time. It 
resulted that the news of the gold discoveries, and their probable effect reached 
every point of the commercial world almost simultaneously, and put in motion 
every possible element of production, in order to avail of it. The result was a 
production of exchange equivalent for gold in the following three years, probably 
exceeding that which took place in a century after the first discovery of America. 
This increasing production of other commodities has gone on in a greater ratio 
than the production of gold, which, indeed has become stationary, since in the 
last six years the aggregate annual product of Australia and California has not 
increased. Asia has also in the same time absorbed largely of the silver which 
has been displaced by gold, being a far larger circle of industry with the aid of 
the money of Europe. The production of food and commodities is now more 
active than ever, and in western Europe will exert all the elements of a very 
refined extension of the industrial arts 
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The effect which the production of gold has had upon other commodities has 
also manifested itself in the casé of silver, which, by the increase of quicksilver, 
has been produced cheaper. If it has not risen in proportion to gold, it has risen 
latterly in proportion to Asiatic produce, where it is most in demand as a medium. 
The failure of the silk crops of Europe caused an immense rise in and demand for 
China silk, and silver is the medium of payment. Teas were of similar influence, 
and the English remittance to India for railroads, inventions, &c., requires to be 
in silver also. If much of their supplies were drawn from the hoards of Europe, 
still greater quantities here are drawn from the Mexican and. South American 
mines. The latest return of the Mexican mines gives the quantity of silver pro- 
duced at 24,100,000 for the year 1856. The short crops of Europe were the 
main cause of sending large quantities of the metals to Asia; but that move- 
ment begins to react. The crops of Europe now are very abundant ; food, silk, 
wines and materials generally are in good supply, hence the export of the metals 
cease while they become more active internally. In the United States the quan- 
tities are large, which the demand for is likely to be considerably enhanced. In 
the last ten years 100,000,000 of acres of new land have been taken by settlers, 
and 8,000,000 souls have been added to the population. Land, labor, machines, 
capital, and materials, are all uniting in abundance to be converted into goods ; 
and railroads, steamships, and canals, are profusely scattered over the, country, to 
transport or exchange commodities in the most prompt and cheap manner. To 
activiate all their industries and interests, there is abundance of money, but as 
the activity of trade increases, money will require to circulate more rapidly, and 
to improve in supply, and it may well be questioned whether the supplies of gold 
will do more than to meet that growing demand without doing much towerd its 
own depreciation. 


2.—LAND AND COTTON, 


The sales of the lands of the Federal Government during the fiscal year 1858 
show results as follows, in the aggregate : 

















1857 1868 
July 1 to Dec. 31. Jan. 1 to June 30. 
Acres. Value. Acres. Value. 
AE GT OS per Gere, .... 5. cases cies: 489,946 .... $697,427 .... 327,582 .... $452,740 
At 12} c. a $1.00 per acre, ..........1,682,021 .... 678,333 .... 1,805,358 .... 388,268 
Total, .....5. cecccccccecccecee o@yAth,OOF 2... 91,875,700 .... 1,082,040 .... $841,008 
is Gra revitieyrTs or, Peperiyis Petpet eee eee 3,804,907 .... $2,016,768 


The largest sales of land were made in the State of Missouri, being in that 
State nearly 1,900,000 acres on those lines where the railroads are operating. In 
some of the Western States, as in Illinois, the interest of the Federal Government 
has been extinguished by sale in the public lands, and the only large tracts now 
held there are by the Illinois Central Railroad, which has, it appears, sold about 
half its grant. The sales in the other Southern States have also increased to 
some extent. Thus of the latter sales of 3,804,000 acres, 3,050,000 acres were 
made in the States of Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Florida. The settlement of the Southern States goes on more rapidly under the 
high prices of cotton than formerly—the more so, that so much of the Western 
land is now passed into the hands of private holders, and is moreover under 
depression by reason of the low prices of produce. There have been nearly 
1,000,000 acres of land taken up in Arkansas in the last fiscal year. It is quite 
probable that with the rising value of cotton a much more rapid demand for the 
fresh lands would take place but for the equally advancing value of hands. 
When planters were formerly contented with an average of 6 cts. for cotton, 
they could not afford to embark so readily in new undertakings for the extension 
of the culture. This was done, however, during the speculative years 1832- 
36, by means of the loans made by the several States to create banks, which 
were to support the burden of clearing new lands. All the States mentioned 
above, with the exception of Missouri, created large debts in those years, and the 
proceeds formed the capitals of real State Banks, which was loaned to planters 
on mortgages of cotton lands and negroes. The process was too expensive and 
rickety, however, and fell through, with great disasters that were calculated much 
to impede the progress of the cotton culture. 
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In the last twenty years the South has engaged in no speculation, but the value 
of its materials has gone on rapidly Increasing in annual proceeds. ‘The value 
of the crops of the last four years, as compared with 1840, has been as follows: 


oe Ct ton, -—— Tobacco. ——~ Rice. Sugar. 
Bales. Price. Value. hhds. Value. Value. Value. 
1840,.... 1,631,045 8c. $52,838,350 119,500 $9,883.957 $1,942.076 $3,500,23 
1855,.... 2,247,839 “8X 103 890,000 150,213 14,712,468 1,717,953 22,280,000 
1856,.... 3,527,845 9\¢ 154.107 ,000 116,962 12,221,843 2,390,231 20,782,200 
1857,.... 2,939,519 12% 174,101,000 156.848 20,622,772 2,290,400 14,916,602 
1858,.... 8,113,962 11% 178,156,000 127,670 17,009,000 1,870,000 16,101,713 


Thus the value of these four products has risen from $66,500,000 in 1840 to 
$213,600,000 per annum in 1858. While this large development has been going 
on, the South has been engaged in no enterprise which absorbs money, as did 
the immense railroad schemes of the West. The means of extending the culture 
of these products seems alone to have engaged attention, and it is not to be 
wondered at if draining and other improvements have a good deal raised the 
profits and prepared the way for still more extensive operations. It is evident 
that a country so prepared to extend its business has nothing to fear from any 
rivalry that may be “fumed up” by the exigencies of foreign manufacturers, or 
the lands should now be in demand in those sections for more extended: opera- 
tions. 


3.—COTTON IN INDIA. 


The last pamphlet of Petermann’s Geographical Contributions (German), just 
received the first of this year, contains some valuabie information in reference to 
the agricultural productions of India. An admirable map accompanies this, on 
which the areas of wheat, indigo, cotton, opium, saul tree (Shorea robusta), 
teak (tectonia grandis), localities adapted to tea, coal regions, iron ore quarries, 
tin and salt mines, are laid down with care. The navigable portions of the 
rivers, and the railroads in operation, or construction, are also shown; so that 
the entire map embraces the various matters of interest to the agriculturist, and, 
to a considerable extent also, those of importance to the miner. 

We naturally, here in our part of the world, are most prominently interested 
in the distribution of the cotton area, but some slight notice of the regions occu- 
pied by the other productions may also be worth having. 

Commencing in the north, we have first a long belt of tea region, skirting the 
Himalaya Mountains, from Assam west to the Punjaub, from twenty to forty 
miles in width. In the Punjaub, Delhi, and Oude, we have the great wheat 
region of Hindostan, extending over the entire head waters of the Indus and 
Ganges. Toward the mouth of the latter river we perceive a broad extent 
of indigo country on the north side, and of opium on the south. Both of 
these are in Bengal. in which also occur the coal and iron mines north of 
Calcutta. Similar mines exist also in Central Hindostan, in Nerbudda. Opium 
is grown near these, at Serange. Salt is obtained in the Punjaub and at Lake 
Sambur. Teak forests abound chiefly in Western Hindostan ; and cotton, to 
which our chief inquiries refer, appears to be cultivated over a very extended 
region. 

Beginning in the east, we have first a strip of cotton region on the coast of 
Burmah, opposite the mouths of the Ganges; then, higher up that river, we 
meet with a wide body of cotton lands in Oude and Delhi. Another is seen 
near the mouth of the Indus; again another in Gusserat; while still more ex- 
tensive catton regions are found in Central India; in Nerbudda, Berar, Nisam, 
and Misore, on the waters of the Nerbudda, Godavery, Tungabudra, and Cavery. 
These names are but little familiar to our ears, although reference to a good map 
will easily indicate the regions alluded to. 

From the accompanying letter press contribution, we discover that in Bengal 
the entire cotton crop is consumed at home. Yet it is there stated to have been 
asserted, that the entire cotton supply demanded by the British market, could be 
furnished by the cotton lands of Nizam, Nagpore, and Berar. As yet, however, the 
presidency of Bengal has exported little or nothing in cotton. The presidency 
of Madras has already furnished a small quota; still, it cannot have besn worth 
considering, for in the year 1854-55, the entire region planted in cotton in that 
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portion of India amounted only to 917,374 acres ; one and a third million acres 
being the estimated extent of the entire region adapted to cotton. Of the presi- 
dency of Bombay a very different account must be given. . Nearly three miilions 
of acres (more accurately 2,890,279 acres), or one thirty-fourth of the entire 
area, is there cultivated in cotton. The district of Guzerat produces the most ; 
for, although its area is only one-hundreth of that of entige India, it already 
yielded in 1850 fifty-six per cent. of the whole cotton crop of that country. 
During the five years, from 1849-50 to 1853-"54, Bengal yielded only 10,573,653 
Ibs. Madras, only 43,993,473 lbs. for the British market, while meager | ex- 
ported 598,218,675 lbs. The following table shows the exportation of India 
during these years, in the article referred to : 


Year. To Great Britain. To other Points Total. 
1849-50........110,690,357 Ibs....... 54,974,863...... 165,665,220 
1850-51 ........ i eS ne 85,026,885...... 226,473,683 
1851-52........ 81,104. 278 a acne 172,448,608... .. . 253,552,831 
1652-53. ....... 181,360,994  ...... §1,547,180...... 262,908,174 
1853-54. ....... 138,183,429  ...... 59,578,336... ...197,761,765 


During this period Great Britain imported, altogether, .4,021,067,832 Ibs. of 
cotton, of which 652,785,801 Ibs. were received from India, so that the latter 
country furnished about one sixth, or sixteen per cent. of the entire amount con- 
sumed. It is true, that probably the whole of the cotton furnished to England 
by India, was again re-shipped in the shape of goods. Dr. Wighte, indeed, as- 
serts that the annual consumption of cotton, for each individual in Hindostan, 
does not average less than twenty pounds. This would amount to a local con- 
sumption of about 3,000,000,000 pounds. For India to furnish England with all 
the cotton she now consumes would, therefore, it is stated, require only an in- 
creased production of one fifth to what is now made. Almost all of this cotton 
is native, and hence well adapted to the country. Of American cotton, only 
2,320 acres were planted in Madras, and in Bombay 52,313 acres, in the last 
year to which these data refer. 

In our part of the world, we are aware that india has to contend with difficul- 
ties of production in the way of laboring forces, which are foreign to us. Still 
the statements here given are worth considering, especially, as we may rest as- 
sured that England's pretended philanthropy will never check her in the prose- 
cution of measures of importance for material comfort. Is it not time, then, to 
prepare ourselves to cope with this growing competition, by all active measures 
likely to insure continued prosperity! The recent difficulties in India may some- 
what retard their cotton production; but excepting | ast year, concerning which 
these reports treat, a gradually increased production is visible.—Carolinian. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
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Ovr Mobile neighbors are very enterprising, and have acted witt. great spirit 
of boidness in their railroad projections, and are deserving of all success. It is 
but the other day they consented to a new tax for this purpose, though a pre- 
vious heavy tax upon the whole real estate of the city had been paid. The 
following is extracted from a recent letter of Lewis Troost, Engineer. It shows 
some valuable statistics, which we regret must be a little condensed for our 
pages : 

An inspection of a railroad map of the United States will show that the Ala- 
bama and Florida railroad, extending from Montgomery to Pensacola, the Mobile 
and Girard railroad, and the proposed railroad from Savannah, via Albany and 
Eufaula ; and that the Alabama and Tennessee river railroad, with its projected 


southern extension, the Selma and Gulf railroad, are respectively the terminal 
railroads in Alabama of two vast systems of railroads which commence beyond 
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the limits of the United States on the north and east, and pass through all the 
Northern, Eastern, Middle, and some of the Western States. To connect the city 
of Mobile with these two systems of railroads. and thus to make it their terminus 
on the Gulf of Mexico, is the object of the Mobile and Great Northern railroad. 

This enterprise, so important to the city of Mobile, can be effected by two dif- 
ferent plans of operations, which may be stated as follows : ' 

Ist. By constructing about 85 miles of railroad in a northeast direction from 
Mobile, which would make a connection with the Alabama and Florida railroad, 
and by building a branch of about 35 miles, uniting with the Selma and Gulf 
railroad ; and by it with the Alabama and Tennessee river railroad ; and also by 
making a short branch to join the Mobile and Girard, and the railroad from 
Savannah, the length of which will depend on the location of these roads. 

2d. By building a road from 96 tv 100 miles, on the same route as that occu- 
pied by the road to the Selma and Gulf railroad on the first plan, which will 
connect it with Alabama and Tennessee river railroad, and thence by extending 
it 26 or 27 miles to the Alabama and Florida railroad, where it would be in a good 
position to meet the Mobile and Girard railroad and the railroad from Eufaula. 

A careful instrumental survey of the lines composing these two plans, will be 
necessary to decide which is the best. The ultimate cost of each will, I think, 
be found not to vary greatly, in which ease, that one which best subserves the 
interests of Mobile, should be adopted. 

The railroad may be put in operation with a moderate expenditure of money 
by first constructing that part of it extending from the east bank of the Alabama 
river to the Alabama and Florida and Selma and Gulf railroads, and by tempo- 
rarily employing steamboats on the river and bay of Mobile, for the remainder 
of the distance to Mobile. 

One swift passenger steamboat, with an extra boat in reserve, two steamtugs, 
and twelve freight barges, would be sufficient for the business of the line 
for several years, or until the road is continued to Mobile, 

The railroad to be constructed would pass over a country favorable for ailroad 
making, requiring neither expensive grading nor bridging, and abounding in 
timber of good quality. In the absence of instrumental surveys, it may be 
assumed that a good railroad (furnished with a T rail 57 Ibs. to the yard on that 
part of the line comprised between the river and the Selma and Gulf railroad, 
and with a T rail 50 lbs. to the yard on that part of it extending thence to the 
Alabama and Florida Railroad, properly fastened on cross ties,) can be built 
through this country and make the required connections at the present prices of 
labor and materials, provided means are promptly supplied as wanted— 


ML 2 60 0 00.00 ceo debhaaasints dhs nbkk dads dee eS ae . $961,000 
Add for equipment with which to commence business.... .. ...+-. +++ 173,000 
And for two passenger steamboats and two steamtugs with twelve freight 

SI... awk pienso sueehddmemene.. c6 head there eeGehe cadwe saves 116,000 





Makes the probable cost of connecting Mobile with the Alabama and 
Florida, and Selma and Gulf Railcoads by railroad and stearboat.. $1,250,000 

Experience has, however, demonstrated that no compound line, composed of 
railroad and steamboat, should be adopted on important routes where it is .prac- 
ticable to have a through railroad line. In this case, it is suggested only as a 
temporary expedient, to be dispensed with whenever means can be procured to 
construct a continuvus railroad to Mobile. 

There are really no engineering obstacles to prevent the construction of a 
railroad from the east bank of the river across the delta into the city of Mobile 

The assertion is ventured that a good railroad, with a T rail 57 lbs. to the yard, 
can be made on this part of the line— 





FOR. . nies coo cede s ésnee $e) sheuinaedss o 6 see teghwod Ma ctpeke+ecccs $621,000 

The additional equipment in locomotives, cars, stations, ete., may be 
Gutinadited Gf. .....0 950 vaseee actnv dpe dpoess cuseee ce ceWs ses ceeces 187,000 
Add the probable cost of the Montgomery and Selma connections.... 1,250,000 
$2,058,000 

Deduct half the cost of the steamboats and barges, which will be sold 
when the railroad is completed te Mobile........... .-seeeeeress 58,000 

Makes the total probable cost of the Montgomery and Selma connec- 
tions, equipped far business, and terminating in this city... ...... $2,000,000 
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Annexed are tables Nos. 1 and 2, showing the two grand systems of railroads 
with which Mobile will be connected by the Mobile and Great Northern railroad. 

Table No. 1 exhibits the eastern system, passing through Montgomery, etc., 
the various routes formed, the railroads composing the routes, with their local- 
ities and condition, (that is, the number of miles in operation, in progress and 
not commenced,) and the cities and towns placed in connection with and their 
distance from Mobile. Table No. 2 shows the northern system via Selma, etc., 
in like manner. 

These tables demonstrate the great importance to Mobile of the Mobile and 
Great Northern railroad. The two great systems of railroads connected by it 
with Mobile, embrace a domain extending eastward from Mobile to the Atlantic, 
and northward and along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan to its north- 
ern boundary, and thence eastward to the Atlantic, containing an area of 
645,000 square miles of the most populous and wealthy sections of the United 
States and Canadas. Their aggregate length, with the railroads in this domain 
in connection, passing through and uniting all its principal cities and towns, 
is upwards of 22,000 miles. 

The Mobile and Great Northern railroad will, therefore, become a route of 
travel through Mobile between the countries traversed by these railroads and 
those to the west and south, Texas, California, the regions of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, Caribbean Sea, and the South Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and fora great 
part of their tributary travel, it will present one of the most direct and expedi- 
tious routes. 

It will also afford an outlet to foreign and domestic ports, through Mobile, 
for the productions of large portions of Alabama and Tennessee, and parts of 
Georgia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the channel by which their 
supplies will be received. 

A railroad so fevorably situated cannot fail to prove a profitable enterprise. 

7 * * * * * * + * 
The estimates which Mr. Troost makes in detail must be omitted by us at 


present. We give his aggregate of business for the road ; 


The following summary of the foregoing results, with the rates of transporta- 
tion applied, exhibits the gross income of the road : 


40,000 passengers at an average Of $3... ... 66... cee eeeccee ceeceenccees $120,000 
75,000 vales of through co-ton at 80 cents. ......-...ccceeeee cece ceeees 60,000 
10,000 - way " Whos og A eenes > aos cus ce 6.500 
30,000 tons of coal, at 1} cents per ton per mile, $1 44 per ton.......... 43,200 
1,500 tons of iron, at $2 50 per tom.....ccs cece cccccccsccccceveescsssnse 3.750 
2.500 tons of Hime, at $1 60 per tom. 20.206 ccccccccevecccsccceccccccose 3,000 
iisetinameons Gowe Bas. -. iccee: seo or cee dirdpwvaditioscess: saeseuns 20,500 
DRROR asides voces « coger cbisedheeedes vhs bsvGbe Seeeic esc bese baeeReee 40,000 
Miscellaneous up freight, 22,916 tons, at an average of $475............ 108,851 
Mails and express, at $200 per mile......... o 00s Veuhebadseceqen see ceed 24,000 
Total gross imGOMMe.:.. 66 ccccds cove cece cdtsesedee ccc sceueseeseses $430,801 


Deduct for all expenses of running and managing the road, mainte- 
nance of road way, machinery, and buildings, and for depreciation 
track and rolling stock, fifty per cent., say.............000+- .++-» $215,401 





: nal 
Rares mt IMGOERO ..o000sccodbiaedine 0s dabbdneccntadsccehssandtnwwcs $215,400 


Or, 10 per cent. on $2,000,000, the cost of the road, and a surplus of $15,000. 








TABLE No. 1. 





















































RAILROADS COMPOSING THE ROUTES. 
Condition = 
ld |y as 
| ca 
ROUTES. NAMES. | LOCATION. k FE r isa 
ea|8 iS 
| o” | Ale g/B 8 
14 iq je? 3 si 
| eg RB ee eae 
| 
Mobile to \Mobile & Great North’n R. R.|From Mobile to | | 
Savannah via |and projected R.R.to Eufaula.) Eufaula............... e[reesteeee] 215) 215 
Eufaula & Alb’y. Southwest., Albany and Gulf R./Eufaula to Savannah ..... | 74 32 162) 268 
- — } | | } 
Mobile to - |Mobileand Great North. R. R.i¢rom Mobile to Fhe 38 
Sovannah via | and Mocile and Girard R. R..| Columbia....... eeseess| 40) 24 171) 235 
Columbus and |Muscogee & 8’thwest’rn R. R./Columbus to Macon...... 100) 100 
Macon. |Central Georgia R. R......... \Macon to Savannah....... 19] 191 
cen 
Mobile to | Mobile and G. Northern R. R.|From Mobile to 
Savannah via | and Alabama & Florida R.R.| Montgomery... ........| 30} 16) 122 168 
Montgomery, |Mont’y,W.P.and Muscogee R.\Montgomery to Columbus.| 92) | 92 
Columbus and |Muscogee, Southwestern and | 
Macon. | Central Georgia R. R...... Columbia to Savannah. ....| 291) | 291 
—_ ——. 
Mobile to Montgomery and W. Point R.|/Montgomery to West Point.) 88 88 
Charleston via |Atlanta and Lagrange R. R....|West Point to Atlanta... 87 | 87 
Montgomery & |Georgia R. R.................|Atlanta to Augusta........ 171 171 
Augusta. South Carolina R. R.......... |Augusta to Charleston.....| 137 | 137 
Mobile South Carolina R. R.......... |Augusta to Branchville oad 75 | 75 
Norfolk to |Columbia Branch R. R......|Branchville to Kingville...| 43 | 43 
Montgomery, |W ilming. and Manchester R. R./Kingville to Wilmington. .| 171 | 171 
Atlanta, | 
Wilmington and Wilmington and Weldon R. R./Wilmington to Weldon....| 162 | 162 
Weldon. Seaboard and Roanoke R. R.../Weldon to Norfolk....... 80 80 
Mobile via Petersburg R.R.......-..+6+- lWeldon to Petersburg.... 64 | 64 
Montgomery and | } 
Atlantato | | | 
Richmond. [Richmond k Petersburg R. R.|Petersburg to Richmond...| 22 |} 22 
Rich. Fred. and Potomac R. R./Richmond to Acquia Co...) 75 75 
Washington, (Steamboat on Potomac river. .|Acquia Co. to Washington. 55 
Baltimore, Washing. branch B. & O. R. R.|Washington to Baltimore..| 39 {| 39 
Philadelphiaand)Phil., Wil. and Balt. R. R. ...|Baltimore to Philadelphia 98 | | 98 
New-York. N. J. 0. and 0. and P. & T.R. R.|Philadelphia to New-York.) 87 | 87 
Mobile via Western and Atlantic R. RB... .|Atlanta to Dalton......... | 100) 100 
Montgomery, | , | 
Atlanta and | | 
Dalton to | | 
Knoxville. East Tenn. and Georgia R. R..|/Dalton to Knoxville.......} 110 | 110 
East Tenn. and Virginia R. R..|Knoxville to Bristol....... 130 | 130 
Lynchburg Virginia and Tenn. R.R....... [Bristol to Lynchburg......| 205 | 205 
and South Side Railroad.......... |Lynchburg to Burkeville..| 70) 70 
Richmond. |Richmond and Danville R. R. -|Burkeviile to Richmond. . 7 53) | | 53 
| | | | 
Mobile via |Orange and Alexandria R. R../Lynchburg to Alexandria..| 168 | 168 
Montgomery, | | | | 
Atlanta, y | | 
Knoxville, | | | 
Alexandria to | | | | 
Washington, | Washing. and Alexandria R. R./Alexandria to Washington.| 9) } 9 
Baltimore, |Wash’n branch of B.& 0.R.R.|Washington to Baltimore.| 39 8 
Philadelphia, |Phil., Wil. and Balt. R. R....|Baltimore to Philadelphia.) 98) | 98 
New-York. ([N.J.C.,C.and A. & P.& T. B.)/Philadelphia to New-York.) 87 | 8T 
IN. York and New-Haven R. R.|New-York to New-Haven..| 73 73 
|N. Hn., Hart. and Springfield R.|. New-Haven to Springfield..| 62) | 62 
Boston, |Boston, Wore. and West. R. R.|Springfield to Boston...... 98} | 98 . 
Portland, | Boston and Maine R. R......|Boston to Portland........| 111) | | 111 
Androscoggin and Kennebec,| | | 
Bangor, Penobscot and Kenne’c and} | 
| Androscoggin R.R... .... |Portland to Bangor....... 37 | 137 
Montreal and |Grand Trunk R.R.... ..... Portland to Montreal .....| 292) | 292 
Quebec. |Grand Trunk R. R............ Montreal to Quebec........ '168} | | 168 








TABLE No. 2. 
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Condition. j+ 
i le S . 
él, lese3 
ROUTES. NAMES. LOCATION. 3 g |f= <s 
ihe « -} 
{Edgisgie is. 
| frm | & | P| oD 
Sm|=ziS 2/8 2 
ee ee 
Mobile via bai and Great Northern n 
and 
Selma Selma and Gulf R. R......... |Mobile to Selma........... | 146) 46 
to Alabama and Tenn. River R. R..Selma to Jacksonville.....| 100) 45 145 
|Bast Ala. and Georgia R. R.. .\Jacksonville to Dalton. ... | 87) 87 
Knoxville, |East Tenn. and Georgia R. R. Dalton to Knoxville....... 110 | 110 
|East Tenn. and Virginia R. R. Knoxville to Bristol....... 130 130 
Lynchburg, /Virginia and Tennessee R. R..|Bristol to Lynchburg..... 205 205 
Orange and Alexandria R. R. .|Lynchburg to Alexandria..| 168 168 
Washington, (Washington and Alexandria R./Alexandria to Washington.| 9 bal ® 
Baltimore, |Wash’n Branch of B. & O. R...| Washington to Baltimore.| 39 39 
Philadelphia |Phil., Wil. and Balt. R. R...,/Baltimore to ND 98 | 98 
and { | 
New-York. ([N. JeryO.& A., & Phil. & T. Philadelphia to New-York. " 87 
—_ | 
Mobile via f 
Selma, Alabama & Tenn. River R. R.Selma to Gadsden.........| 100} 67 167 
Gadsden and |Tenn. & ©. & Wills Valley R.R/Gadsden to Chattanooga... | gi) 91 
Chattanooga |Chattanooga & Clev’d R. R.../Chattanooga to Cleveland. 30) 380 
to Knoxville, |East Tenn. & Georgia R.R...|Cleveland to Knoxville..../ 83 83 
| | 
Mobile via | | | 
Selma, Alabama & Tenn. River R. R.|Selma to Montevallo...... | 55} / 55 
Montevallo, |Alabama Central R. R........ |Montevello to Decatur.. ] 27| 115) 115 
Decatur Do. do. ..++..-|Decatur to State line...... } 48 2 
to /Tenn. Southern Cent. R. R.../State line to Columbia.. sul | ll 48 
Nashville. |Tenn. and Alabama R. R....../Columbia to Nashville....) 32) 143 43 
(Nashville and Hender’n Edge | Nashville to Henderson.. | } 143 
| field and Kentucky R. R....|Henderson to Evansville.. | 10} 10 
Terre Haute |Evansville and Crawfords R../Evansville to Terre Haute.| 109 109 
and Terre Haute and Rich’d R. R.|/T. Haute to Greencastle...) 34 | 3 
Lake Michigan. New Albany and Salem R. R. .|Greencastie to L. Michigan} 150 | 150 
Mobile via Selma) | | 
and Nashville | | 
to Louisville. |Louisville and Nashville R. R.|Nashville to Louisville .. | 31) 154 185 
Cincinnati, ’ |Louisviile and Cincinnati R.R.|Louisville to Cincinnati...} 27 73) 100 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Col. and Cin. R. R.|Cincinnati to Cleveland...| 255 | 255 
Dunkirk Cleveland and Erie R. R..... Cleveland to Erie........ } 95) | |} 9% 
and \Krie and North East R. R....|Erie to Dunkirk........... 47) } | 47 
New-York. |New-York and Erie R. R. ...|Dunkirk to New-York..... | 461) 461 
Via seme | | 
aid Buffalo, [Erie and North East R. R....|Dunkirk to Buffalo........ 40) 40 
Albany to New-York Central R. R....-.. |Buffalo to Albany....... - § 298) 298 
New-York. ‘(Hudson River R. R.......... jAlbany to New-York...... | 150) | 150 
Via same and ; | | 
Albany to | | | } 
Boston. |Western R. B.......seeeeeee. |Albany to Boston......... | -" | 200 
Mobile via Selma! | 
Nashville and Marietta & Clev. & Branch R.|Cincinnati to Parkersburg.| 150) 16, 196 
Cincinnati to | ee 
Kaltimore. (B.and 0 and North Western R. Parkersburg to Baltimore.| 383) | 383 
b smsdiiesslidiaeapiiaaiitiial 
Mobile via Selma Little Miami and Columbus R.|Cincinnati to Columbus...} 120) 120 
° Nashville, Steubenville and Indiana R. R.\Columbia to Steubenville, .| 117, 117 
Cincinnati Pittsburg and Steubenville .. Steubenville to Pittsburg...) 42 42 
and Pittsburg Pennsylvania R. R.......... |Pittsburg to Philadelphia.| 353 353 
to Philadelphia.| 
Mobile via Selma! 
Nashville, (Buffalo, Niag. F. and Lewiston Buffalo to Suspension B’e.| 28 28 
Cincinnati, 
Niagara Falls [Great Western R. R.......... Suspen. B’e to Hamilton...) 43 43 
to Toronto, (Great Western R.R.......... Hamilton to Toronto..... 38 38 
Montreal \Grand Trunk R. R............ Toronto to Montreal....... 333 333 
and Quebec. /Grand TrunkR.R........... IMontreal to Quebec. ...... 108 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Southern Convention met, accord- 
ing to the announcement in our last 
number, at Vicksburg, on the 9th day 
of May ; but we regret the necessity of 
postponing to our next issue an ac- 
count of its most interesting proceed- 
ings. All of the more Southern slave- 
holding States were represented, some, 
it is true, very meagerly, but others 
largely. It has seldom been our fot to 
meet in deliberation a finer body of men, 
morally or intellectually, and we shall 
not soon forget the many pleasant inter- 
changes of courtesy and kindness which 
were enjoyed. That there were some 
distractions might have been apprehend- 
ed from the character of the subjects 
discussed, but these were} evanescent, 
and left, we are well aware, no sting 
behind. There are always excitable 
temperaments in public assemblies, es- 
pecially at the South, who mean well, 
but in the ardor of debate are not easily 
kept within the restraints of rule, and it 
would often be very unjust to judge 
them harshly. In every other respect 
they are law-abiding men and good 
citizens. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the proceedings at Vicksburg: 

The Convention was cailed together 
by the Mayor, the Hon. John A. Jones, 
of Georgia, being requested to act as 
temporary chairman, and Gen. W. H 
McUardle of Mississippi, as Secretary. 

A Committee on Organization was 
raised, which consisted of Col. S. R. 
Adams and Col. J. N. Davis of Missis- 
sippi, J. B. Allen and C. W. Dudley. 
of South Carolina, John Delafield and 
B. B, Dill, of Tennessee, M. C. McLe- 
more, of Alabama, D. M. Whaley, of 
Texas, A. B.. Amaker, of Florida, C. A. 
Bruslé and T. B. Hatch, of Louisiana, 
W.S. Morton and John A. Jones, of 
Georgia. 

. A Committee on Business was raised, 
which consisted of J. D. B. De Bow and 
C. A. Brusié, of Louisiana, J. N. Davis 
and W. H. Johnson, of Mississippi, D. 
M. Whaley, of Texas, J. N. Lipscomb and 
J. Read, of South Carolina, W. S. Mor- 
ton and John A. Jones, of Georgia, John 
Delafield and N. 8. Renedu, of Tennes- 
see, M. ©. McLemore, of Alabama, A. 
P. Amaker, of Florida. 

The following permanent officers were 
elected : 


FOR PRESIDENT. 

Gen. CuarLes CLARKE, of Mississippi. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Hon. Joun A. Jongs, of Georgia. 

Gen. 0. E. Epwarps, of South Carolina. 

Col. B. F. Ditu, of Tennessee. 

D. M. Wuavey, of Texas. 

Hon. H. 8. Bennett, of Mississippi. 

Col. A. P. Amaxker, of Florida. 

M. C. McLemore, of Alabama 

T. C. Scansroven, of Louisiana. 

SECRETARIES. 

Gen. W. H. McCarpve, of Mississippi. 

James Farrow, of South Carolina. 

Mitton A. Hayngs, of Tennessee. 

The Convention was in session five 
days, and passed several resolutions of 
an important character. That which 
related to the Slave Trade. and which 
alone occupied four out ofthe five days, 
was in the following words : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Convention, all laws, State or federal, pro- 
hibiting the African Slave Trade, ought 
to be repealed 





It was adopted by the following vote, 
each State casting its federal vote: 


Aye. No. 
AladEme..sccccece Dies cverses 
Arkansas......---- Biceses ouse 
South Carolina.... 4.......... 4 
Lowisi€a........- G.ccscasece 
pe ar O.ccapeenes 
Tennessee......... eR Tape 
Georwit. . io. s<2-- WWescccessss 
DD badakbov.cc  sdevebanet © 
Mississippi........ 7 

GB, cosvecses 19 


The Convention adjourned to meet 
at Atalanta, Georgia, on the second Mon- 
day of November, 1860. 

In our next we shall endeavor to fur - 
nish a synopsis of the debates, anda 
; full account of what was done at the 
| Convention. We have only space at 
| present for the excellent valedictory re- 
marks of the President, Gen. Clarke, 
who won many laurels by his high and 
distinguished bearing and great ability 
as a presiding officer : 





I must express my thanks, gentlemen, for 
the kind manner in which you have expressed 
toward me, your feelings. I assure you, that 
although [ have no conception that I merit the 
compliment, I have, at least, endeavored to de- 
serve it. [have presided over your deliberations 
with what little ability I possess, with a sin- 
cere desire to be impartial, just and equal to 
all. In the administration of my duties, sur- 
rounded, as you have all witnessed, by gentle- 
men of all sorts of opinions, each of them 
wishing to advocate his own views, with no 
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set or rules established for our government, 
relying only on the good sense of the Con- 
vention—in which I found a rock of safety— 
and on the general rules of parlimentary 
law, having no sergeant-at-arms or doorkeeper 
or officer to sustain me, nothing but the force 
of moral opinion, which I knew would be 
found in the hearts of American men, I have 
been able to preserve order. (Applause.) 

This has been to me a source of great grati- 
fication, not that it displayed any quality in 
myself, but because it showed that American 
gentlemen, Southern men, who meet together 
to deliberate on matters of high import, no 
matter how some few may attempt to disturb 
their deliberations, will always sustain the 
right, and that the men who thus attempt 
te disturb their deliberations will fail. (Ap- 
plause.) I assure you, gentlemen, that during 
your deliberations,nothing has happened in the 
slightest degree to mar the even and kind tenor 
of my feelings to this body, and that toward 
no one who has deliberated with you, whether | 
now present or absent, have I the slightest 
unkind feeling, and I think I may safely say 
in my own conscience, that I have not intend- 
ed to give any one the slightest cause for 
unkind feeling toward myself. 

Toward yourselves I have that feeling of 
regard which is not often acquired on such 
very short associations. I see gentlemen here 
whom I have never seen before—gentlemen 
from parts so distant that I will neve-, proba- 
bly, see many of them again. If I shall ever 
meet you again, gentlemen, my hand will be 
in yours, and my heart will go with it. And 
in the great contest that may arise hereafter, 
and while [know you will be found on the 
same side as myself, that hand will be with 
yours, and I will march with you shoulder to 
shoulder. (Loud applause.) 

Gentlemen, may you have a safe and pleas- 
ant return to your homes, and may you find 
all those whom you love as happy as I wish 
you always to be, and no happier could you 
findthem. (Applause.) 


The following works have been laid 
upon our desk : 
1.—A Collection of Poems by J. Barron 
Horg, author of Lioni di Monata, 


&e. Richmond, Va., 1859: A. Mor- | : 
i |ing young men, who are doing much 


ris. 

Mr. Hope is one of our sweetest 
Southern poets, and has already taken 
high rank in the world of letters. The 
little volume before us contains his 
admirable poems recited at Jamestown, 
at William and Mary College, and at 
the base of Crawford’s Equestrian Sta- | 
tue of Washington. It contains also | 
several miscellaneous odes of great ex- 
cellence and beauty. 
2.—Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements 

considered, by Joun Lorp CampBELt, 

LL. D. New-York: D. Appleton & | 

Co., 1859. 

The object of this work, which is 
written in a very lively and spirited 
manner, is to show the very extensive 
legal attainments of Shakespeare, and 
or that purpose the author analyses and ' 


| the pen of Judge O’Neall. 
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examines his several plays and poems, 

wherever the bard has occasion to refer 

to courts or juries, or to the phrases in 

use among lawyers. It is, certainly, a 

curious and entertaining work. 

38—Home Memories, or Echoes of a 
Mother's Voice, by Mrs. Carey Brock. 
New-York: D. .Appleton & Co., 
1859. 

This romance commends itself as 
from the well-known pen of the author 
of ‘Children at Home,” “ Working 
and Waiting,” &c. 

4.— afe of James Watt, with Selections 
from his Correspondence, by J. P. 
Morraueap, M. A. Illustrated. New- 
York : D. Appleton & Co., 1859. 

It is important to the world that they 
should be familiar with the labors of 
one who has done so much to advance 
its civilization as James Watt, the au- 
thor of the application of steam. Scarce- 
ly a century ago the powers ofthis great 
agent were almost unknown, while now 
in Great Britain alone, in its practical 
application, it is equivalet to the labor 
of four hundred millions of men ! 

— The Annals of Newberry, Historical, 
Biographical and Anecdotal, by Joun 
Betton O'Neaut, LL. D. Charles- 
ton: S. G. Courtney & Co., 1859. 
The Messrs. Courtney deserve much 

credit for the handsome manner in 

which they have issued this work, from 

{t will make 

a valuable addition to the historical 

libraries of South Carolina, and will fur- 

nish us at an early day the material for 
an article which must prove very inte- 
resting. The Courtneys are enterpris- 


for the publishing business of the South, 
and have issued, already, many valu- 
able works. They have, besides, one 
of the largest and best selected book 
establishments in the country. 


6.—Selections for Sabbath Reading, and 
brief Miscellancous Essays, Moral and 

Religious by W. J. Tuck, M. D. 

Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Memphis: Cleaves & Guion. 

Dr. Tuck is a practising physician of 
Memphis, and one of our early friends, 
with whom we had the pleasure recently 
of again shaking hands. He is a fine 
scholar and a gentleman of highly estab- 
lished moral and religious character. In 
the little work before us, which is superb- 
ly issued from the press,he indulges him- 
self in ramblings throughout the whole 
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religious world, culling gems from every 
quarter, which glisten in his coronet, 
and are set happily in his own handi- 


work. We know ef no companion for | 


the fireside of every Christian, or even 
well-ordered family, which is entitled 
to higher commendation, and we trust 
that the good offices of our friend, in 
this particular, will be rewarded by sub- 
stantial fruits. 


7.—Sirty Years’ Gleanings from Life, 

Harvest, a Genuine Autobiography by 

Joun Brown, Proprietor of the Uni- 

versity Billiard Rooms, Cambridge, 

England. New-York : D. Appleton & 

Co. 1859. 

A remarkable book in every respect, 
and curiously interesting from begin- 
ning to end. John Brown lived “ with 
all his might,” and the “ Life” he writes 
is, in its abundance and variety of tragic 
and comic ups-and-downs, as good as a 
play. 

As a neglected child, a “juvenile 
offender,” an ingenious vagabond, a 
shoemaker, a soldier, an actor, a sailor, 
a publican, a billiard-ropm keeper, a 
town councillor, and an author, Mr. 
Brown has seen the world for sixty 


years ; and he unhesitatingly describes | 
all he has seen, with fidelity of memory | 


and straightforward simplicity of style. 


8.—Probabie Fall in the Value of Gold; 
the Commercial and Social Consequen- 
ces which may ensue, and the Measures 
which it invites, by Micuet Cueva- 

LIER, member of the Institute of 

France. 1859: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work is upon a subject which 
all will admit is of the greatest ‘conse- 
quence tothe civilized world,and is trans- 
lated by the celebrated Richard Cobden, 
of England, who adds a preface. It 
will furnish us the basis of an article 
hereafter. 

M. Chevalier is distinguished among 
the economists of the world as one of 
the most earnest of living writers, in 
favor of free trade, and as the champion 
of every cause which tends to promote 
the progress of civilization and the best 
interests of humanity, and his work will 
be sought with eagerness by merchants 
and statesmen everywhere. 


9.—Principles and Practice of embanking 
lands from River Floods, as applied to 
the Levees of the Mississippi, by Wi1- 
14am Hewson, Civil Engineer, assisted 
by his Brother, M. Burr Hewson. 
New-York: J. J. Reed, 1859. 


The Messrs. Hewson are very expe- 
rienced engineers, and have given great 
attention to the dynamics of the Mis- 
sissippi. The results of their knowl- 
edge and experience 01 this subject, as 
given in the present volume, will prove 
of the greatest value to the people of 
the Southwest, and without doubt it 
will be largely sought for. We have 
not space at present to enter into an 
analysis of the merits of the work, but 
will do so hereafter. Mr. Butt Hewson 
has been for many years an occasionai 
contributor to the pages of the Review, 
and is known toits readers as an accom- 
plished writer. At no more opportune 
time than the present, when so consid- 
erable a part of our wealthiest districts 
are suffering from inundation, could a 
work of this character have been issued 
from the press. 


10.—Songs and Poems of the South, by 
A. B. Meek, author of the “ Red 
Eagle,” &c., &c. 
11—Romantic Passages in Southwestern 
History, including Orations, Sketches 
and Essays, by A .B. Merk, 3d edition. 
These volumes reach us through the 
courtesy of the author and that of the 
publishers, S. H. Goetzel & Co., of 
Mobile, Alabama. 
Judge Meek has long since established 
a reputation for himself as one of the 
most gifted and accomplished of the lit- 
erary men ofthe South. In these volumes 
he has coll: cted many of the effusions of 
bis pen which were scattered through 
the periodicals and other publications of 
the day. There are some omitted, whose 
absence we regret. Among his histori- 
| cal labors we find much interesting ma- 
| terial which it is our intention to revert 
to again, in an article on Alabama. 
Judge Meek has now in preparation 
| a work which will be issued the present 
| season, on Alabama, which will furnish 
the most complete and valuable history 
| of the State that has yet appeared. 
| Heis achaste and beautiful writer, 
| and a reliable authority, as we have on 
| the evidence of Bancroft, Simms, Irv- 
| ing, ete. 





12.—The New American Cyclopedia—a 

Popular Dictionary of Ceneral Knowl- 

edge. Edited by George Ripley and 

Chas. A. Dana. Vol. V. New-York : 

D. Appleton & Co., 1859. 

Thanks to Mr. S. Coleman, of 39 
Camp street, New-Orleans, who is gen- 
eral agent for the Southwest, for the 
first five volumes of this most invaluable 
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work, which carries the material partly 
through the letter C. The whole work 
will be completed in twelve volumes, and 
we adopt heartily the opinions which 
have passed in regard to it by our con- 
temporaries of the Richmond Enquirer 
and the Southern Literary Messenger : 


It is really what the title declares {t—a | 


New and American Cyclopedia. The great 
defect of the English and Continental collec- 
tions lies in this department; they do not 
devote much space to recent wants or men, 
and scarcely any at all to subjects connected 
with American topography, history, commerce, 
or general national advancement. The editors 
of the present work seem fully impressed with 
the importance of these subjects and deter- 
mined to supply the hiatus, The articles up- 
en American men, wants, productions, etc., 
are very full and carefully prepared. The 
population, white and black, of every coun- 
ty in the Soutn is given. 

The work has been undertaken, we are con- 
fident, with a conscientious desire to furnish 
the great bedy of American readers with a 
trustworthy source of information upon all 
subjects connected with the progress of civil- 
ization, and so far has been prosecuted with 
the most gratifying success. In the volume 
now before us, there is much new and valua- 
ble material illustrative of American affairs, 
which may be sought for in vain in any Eng- 


lish Encyclopedia, while the subjects arising | 
out of the history of the old world have been | 


treated with a freshness and spirit that can- 
not fail to be relished by all English readers. 


The following original articles are 
necessarily laid over for want of space, 
but will appear in our next : 


1.—Albert Stein on the Mississippi river, and 
several other valuabie contributions on over- 
flows and levees. 

2.—The Potomac, by B. F. Dodson. 

3.—Agricultural Meteorology, by Dr. Barton. 

4.—Early Settlement of Tennessee, by Prof. 
Geo. Stueckrath. 

5.—State Constitutions, by M. L. Givens. 

6.—High Prices of Slaves, by a Floridian. 

7.—The Cause of Human Progress, by W. 8. 
Grayson, of Mississippi 

8.—Multiplicity of Law Books, by Geo. Fitz- 
hugh, of Virginia. 

9.—Buckle’s History of Civilization, by Dr. 
Kilpatrick, of Louisiana. 

10.—Notes on Memphis, by Prof. Stueckrath. 


The following pamphlets have been 
laid on our table, and will receive ap- 
propriate notices hereafter : 


1.—Letters to the Southern People concern- 
ing the atts of Congress and Treaties in rela- 
tion to the Slave Trade. Charleston : Waiker, 
Evans & Co. 

2.—bSlavery and the Remedy, by Sam. Nott. 

3.—Special Reports of 8. C. Legislature, on 
the Slave Trade. 

4.—Fifth Annual Report of the Northeast 
and Southwe-t Alabama Railroad Company. 

5.—Review of an Article on the Slave Trade, 
by Rev. J. B. Adger. 


6.—Reports of the City Council of Charles- | 


ton on the subject cf Yellow Fever, Quaran- 
tine, Burial of the Dead, etc. 
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| 7.—Address of I. N. Davis, of Mississippi, om 
| the Slave Trade. 

8.—Sixth Annual Report of Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad. 





Our acknowledgments are due in an 
especial manner to the Hon. George 
Eustis, fora great number of valuable 
Executive and Congressional Docu- 
ments, which make an important addi- 
tion to our library. The Hon. John 
Slidell has also placed us under similar 
obligations at sundry times. 








In tue April number of the Renew, 
|we referred to the action of the late 
| Secretary of War upon the subject of 
deepening the passes of the Missis- 
sippi river, and inadvertently feil into 
an error, which we now have the means 
| of correcting and will cheerfully do in 
| our next. 


| 
| 





Since the publication of the last num- 
ber of the Review, the editor has made 
an extended trip into the interior, visit- 
ing Jackson, Vicksburg, and Columbus, 
Mississippi, Mobile, Charleston, Mem- 
phis, etc., the notes of which he has 
preserved. and will incorporate in an ar- 
| ticle in the July number. For the cour- 
| tesies received at the hands of so many 
| kind friends, we cannot wait a moment 

to express the utmost gratitude. 

Prof. George Steuckrath, who has a 
literary and business relation tothe Re- 
| view, and who is the author of the 
|papers in our last upon Vicksburg, 
| Charleston, New-Orleans, ete., is now 
|in Mississippi, and will spend the pres- 
|ent summer in that State, in Alabama, 
| Tennessee and Virginia. We commend 
| him to all of the friends of the work. 





| 

| Now that the season of the watering 
| places is about to open, -we refer ous 
| readers to the advertisements and no- 
| tices in the present number of the Re- 
| viEw of— 

1.—The Hot Springs of Virginia ; 

2.—The Healing Springs ; 
3.—Old Point Comfort ; 
and believe that nothing at present need 
|be added by us, in commendation of 
those well established retreats. 
——_ 

Subscribers will continue to remit by 
letter to the office at New-Orleans,and we 
appeal to our friends to aid us in extend- 
ing the circulation and enlarging the 
5p: 





ere of usefulness of the work 




















IMPORTANT SCHOOL ~-BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., Boston. 
RXPRESSLY ADAPTED FOR USE IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER'S COMBINED SYSTEM OF RAPID PEN- 

MANSHIP. In eleven parts. With copies at the head of each page. i 
A series of Copy Books better known and more extensively used than any other published. 
Its merits have secured its uction into all the States of the Union, and it is well known 
to Teachers as the most Aw series in hanya ; 
PAYSON, DUNTO & SCRIBNER’S CHIROGRAPHIC CHART. Comprising the 
Elements of the Letters, with full directions for their formation and combination. Illustrated 
by tS see on an entirely new plan. The whole on a | sheet, executed in the most 


beautiful manner. Price on paper or cloth, 75 cents; mounted, $1 50. 
The Publishers request an examination of this hart, the most complete and elegant ever 
designed. 


d 

HANAF ORD & PAYSON’S BOOK -KEEPING,. Adapted to Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
Penmanship. Three editions, 

BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE ENTRY. For CommonSchools. Price 40 cents. Sets 
of Blanks, Price 25 cents. 

*»* Teachers who have examined and use this, agree that it ia the work destined to go into 
almost universal use in our Common Schools where the study is taught. 

BOOK - KEEPING BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. For Schools and Academies. 
Price, 75 cents. Blanks, 33 cents. 

This work has met with a hearty reception, and has been introduced into schools of various 
grades in all parts of the country, where it has given universal satisfaction. 

BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. For High Schools and 
Academies. In press. 

*»* These works are designed to follow the System of Penmanship so well known and so 
deservedly popular throughout the United States. They combine instruction in beth Book- 
keeping and Penmanship. the exercises being fac-similes of the beautiful style of writing 
taught in the Copy Books. The Chart, Copy Books, and Book-Keeping, form 4 series more 
full and complete than any ever before published. 

ELEMENTS OF MAP DRAWING. With plans for sketching Maps by Trianguiation,and 
Improved Methods of Projection. Designed for Schools and Academies. With six plates. By 0. 
8. Cartee, A.M., Principal of Harvard School, Charlestown. With plates. 8vo. Price, 25 cents. 

A well-known teacher of Drawing, B. F. Nutting, Esq., says: “A further examination of the 
Elements of Map Drawing confirms my opinion of its value as a school-book, The preparatory 
exercises are excellent, and the method of triangulation cannot fail to effect two important 
objects always to be had in view in drawing : lst—To form a habit of conside the relation 
or bearing of parts. 2d—To fix the forms indelibly in the mind. Nothing so effectually pro- 
motes these two things as a system of sketching or ‘ blocking out’ general forms before any 
attention is given to-detgil.” 

TOWER’S GRAMMARS. 

TOWER’S ELEMENTS. First Lessons in Language ; or, Elements of English Grammar. 
By Davin B. Tower, A.M., and Bens. F. Twaep, A.M Price 25 cents. 

GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR ; or, Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysisand Composition ofSentences. By Daviv B. Tower, A.M. Price 56 cts. 

A GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION ; or, Gradual Exercises in Writing the English 
Language. By Davip B. Tower, A.M., and Bens. F. Tweup, A.M. Price 67 cents. 

tea y no works upon the subject have received greater praise than these of Messrs. 
Tower & Tweed. The publishers have been favored with the opinions of teachers and com- 
mittees in all parts of the country, and also with those of the school journals and aiden gi 
and the testimony is universal in their favor. Tower's “Blements” is used throughout the 
Boston public schools, and is extensively used in ape awe of the United States.: 

TOWER’'S ALGEBRA, Intellectual Algebra; or,Oral Exercises in Algebra, for Common 
Schools. 12mo. Price 42 cents. 

The Principal of a school in New-York, says: “ Tower's Intellectual Algebra I have used for 
ten years, and consider it one of the most valuable hooks ever published.” 

“ The best work extant for teacning Pronunciation,” is said, by J.D. PutiearoK, Esq., to be 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. By Epwarp J. 
Srearns, A.M. 18mo. Price 30 cents. 

A work just introduced into the schools of Boston, and many other places, filling an entirely new 
and important place in education, and receiving the highest praise from most competent judges. 

“ Mr, Stearns’ book ought to be adopted at once into every grammar school, high school, 
and academy in the land.”—North American Review. ; 

TOWEBER’S GRADUAL SERIDS OF READERS. 
FIRST READER. Tuas Grapvat Primer; or, Paiwary ScHoo. Encncrator. Price 14 cts. 
SECOND READER. Inrropuotion ro tue Grapvat Reaper, Price........+. cts. 
INTERMEDIATE READER. Priwany Scnoou First Crass Book ........ 4 





THIRD READER. Tue Gmapvat Reaver ............ 0. cers eccecsecceees ++ -84 cts. 
FOURTH READER. A Sequen. to THe G@napuat REap@r .............-.sesees 50 cts. 
FIFTH READER. Tue Nortm American Sxconp Crass READER .........4.s0+- 63 cts. 
SIXTH READER. Tae Norte Amertcay Fiast Ciass READER ................ 84 cts. 
THE GRADUAL SPELLER AND COMPLETE ENUNCIATOR..... PORES AA 17 ets. 
EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. By David B. Tower, A.M. .....2...4-+00e0- 12 ets. 


ANALYTIC GRAMMAR OF THe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the Use of 
rools. By I. H. Norrie, A. M,, M. D., Principal of Mount Hollis Seminary. 12mo. 25 cts. 
TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. By Joux Witson. lémo....... $1 00 


THE ELEMENTS OF PUNCTUATION. By Joun Wixson. ............. 0005: 50 cts. 
FRENCH TRANSLATION SELF-TAUGHT. By Guittaume H.Tatzor, 12mo. $1 00 
GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS. For Home and School. 1lvol. 12mo...... $1 00 
THE SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK, For Norma!, High, and Grammar Schodls....... 374 ets. 
Bk RECRICAN ction usenet: MED. <u 2.rcktie ata «nee cpeny Sasegaeds . 5 ets. 

YMN-BOOK. Eightieth .. 82mo...... . 
Ties CONGOL JOURMMRTME Son... cee ee 
Couamitte >: aut T aachersmay be assr-red that the high eacomiums bestowed upon all the above, 
by competent persons who have tested them fully, warrant the publixhers in claiming for all 


these books the highest rank in the departmeats of education to which they severally belong. 
i> opies furnished for examination, post-paid, at two thirds the advertised price. [june~lm. 
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THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 





It “ ministers to a mind 
diseased.” —Dyspepsia and 
its cOneomitant evils, re- 
sult in bodily as well as 
mental ma Bitters, b= 
Oxygenated Bi 
restoring the di, tive or- 
gans to perfect health, re- 
stores the mind to its na- 
taral vigor. 


“A Medicine scientifically 
compounded, efficient in 
action, radical in its cures, 
containing nothing nox- 
ious, but everything harm- 
less, merits, and will re- 
ceive the support of the 
public. Witnessthe Ozy- 
genated Bitters, that re- 
at sp ific for Kar 


a ret 


ety ne bres 
& periodi it @ perma- 
— a -- Speen. 
fewws | at an tim times 
circumstan- 
ces. The only real cure 
for this disease, and its 
concomitant evils, is the 
world venowned Oxygena- 
ted Bitters. 


WHOLESALE ACENTS: 
HAVILAND, STFYFN- 
on & 00, 

Oh ~7leston, 3. C. ; 

T. M. TURNER, 
Savannah, Ga. ; 
SANTOS, WALKE & 00, 
Norfolk, Va. ; 


ADTE & GRAY, 
Richmond, Va. 
jan-5moa. 





THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 
THE UNFAILING REMEDY 
THE Oa AnLAne REMEDY 


in | Dyspepsia, Dyspepaia, Dy 
Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, rae 


ACIDITY, FLATULENCY, 
ACIDITY; PLATULENCY, 
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of the 
SAUNDICE: 
AUN 
Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, Loss Lass of Appei 
LIVER COMPL 
LIVER COMPLAINT, 
Fever ond face Bices Gomvicints 


NEURALGIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, NERVOUSNESS, 
OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 
OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 
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THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 
THE OXYGENATED B:TTERS. 


[From President SaiTH, “ the Wes- & 
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aa Most pera am. ; 

en of service to othe: | 
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. Dop@®, our Minisier | 


bitters, 7 ita mow im the t of 
health, and I and believe, thet sit She 
use the will dad them as 


With high respect, your obt. servan 
A. ©. E. 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO, 


PROPRIETORS, 
BOSTON. 


FOR SALE 
EVERY WHERE, EVERY WHERE, EVERY WHERE 





eyrgts is is known as 
one of the t distreas- 
ing complaints ‘whieh af- 
flict humanit, 


» ad Daal 


considered Pico gp os 
when curable, requiring 
ears to accomplish it. — 
he Ox ted Bitters 
perform a few days, 
oures, which other medi- 
éines take years to alle- 
viate.” 


over ‘ 
of no better illustration of 
this fact than the wonder- 
ful effects of the Oxygen- 
ated Bitters, in eradica- 
ting from the syrtem Dys- 


— / | pepsia, and all fanctiona! 


diseases of the stomach, 
and restoring impaired di- 
gestion.” 


“The Oxygenated Bitters 
are recommended by Phy- 
sicians in their practice. 
A distinguished clergy- 
man, who had taken six 
bottles, by direction of 
his Physician, writes us 
that they have cured him 


.; of Dyspepsia, of twenty- 


five years standing. Try 


thelr this remedy, Dyspeptics ! 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


~v- | JOHN _wargutt & 00, 
‘ew-Orleans ; 


HAN LAND, GprCHEs 


Augusta, Ga. 3 
CANBY, GILPIN & C0, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

T. W. DYOTT & SONS, 
Philadelphia ; 


BARNES & PARK, 
New-York. 


;and,until _— 




















To practically develop and perfect the Sewing Machine Art, is to carry joy and gladness te 
no small portion of the civilized world. Toaliberal extent, it is to provide an honorable support 
to the indigent and the dependent, and to multiply the means of social advancement to all. 

But to render the Sewing Machine Art in the highest degree useful, it is necessary, lst.— 
To divest the Sewing Machine of every loose and clumsy attachment—of every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 2d.—It must be simple in its construction throughout, that it may 
be easily understood and readily of a —It mast be certain in its results, that the 
operator may not be discouraged with the string of imperfect work, and the loss of goods 
ruined by a second sewing. 4th.—It must be adapted to a great range of workmanship, as 
most can have but one achine for every kind of sewing. Sth.—It should be strong and 
darable in all its parts: - This may seem lesa important for light, family use, where the most 
delicate Machine may work well for,a while, but even this light service will soon render it 
Tess certain in its operations, requiring more and more frequent and expensive repairing. 

To perfect the Sewme Macuine Art, Mr. Fivxim hae devoted himself and all bis means 
for the last six or seven years. For this task he was not wholly unpre , having devoted 
the greater part of his earlier life to the study and investigation of mechanics, with a view to 
discover the most simple and available methods of applying correct principles in the con- 
struction of machinery. 

In his improvements of the Sewing Machine, he Sas, Ue better adaptation and connection 
of its several parts, rendered ¢ach movement positive and absolute, and at the same time 
light and easy, so as to obtain the highest speed with little or no noise, and without injury to 
the Machine. He has so simplified its construction, that the most inexperienced can soon 
learn to operate and regulate ft without encountering the usual difficulties and discourage- 
ments so frequently complained of by beginners in the use of Sewing Machines. Indeed, so 
triumphant has been his saccess, that we defy the world to produce the first intelligent and 
unbiassed mechanic who who wil! not pronounce it the very best Sewing Machine he ever 
saw; but we deem it more dignified that a man’s own works should praige him, than we, 
ourselves, 

It were an easy task to offer long catalogues of high sounding references, and still easier 
to “eg nonsensical Gazettes of flippant and flattering testimonials from paid newspaper 
editors and bought-up officials, but it would be of no e ly serviee to the bayer since the 
poorest Machines furnish those in the greatest abundance, and that, too, of necessity, like 

‘Quack Medicines,” to conceal their lack, of merit. 

We, therefore, would seck simply an intelligent examination of the Merits of our Ma- 
chines in comparison with others—this examination we would have the most impartial. To 
this end we suggest that the same course be adopted that was adepted by the Board of Exam- 
iners, at the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, at their last annual exhibition. Their report 
on Sewing Machines is very instructive, and may be bad on application at our office. By thus 
referring to the coufse adopted by the Franklin Institute, we may be disclosing a secret of the 
trade, and yet to those about to purchase a Sewing Machine for family use, it is but doing as 
we would be done by. 

Let the Machine be threaded with fine spool cotton—not silk—the upper and under spools 
alike; then take some dozen pieces of different fabrics, ranging all the way from the finest 
gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard leather; sew each of these, with the Machine 
running at its highest speed, without stopping, or even changing the tension ; repeat this 
process backward and forward some scores of times. Now, if the sewing on all the different 
fabrics is perfect, the seam elastic, and alike on both sides, no skipping of stitches, then it is 
safe to conclude that the Machire is not a poor Machine at least, and the Machine that will 
do this best, is the best for family use. 

We also manufacture various other Machines for heavy Tailoring, Harness Work, &c. 


But we will only add, chat we guarantee every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other Sewing Machine in this market. Should it fail to do this, the purchaser is 
desired to return the Machine and receive his money. 

N. B.—We keep constantly on hand a full assortment of Sewing Macuine Finpines. 


eno oa FINKLE & LYON. 


_ LUCIUS LYON. 
june-lyr. 











“OLD DOMINION.’’ 


If you want DELICIOUS COFFEE always, and at a saving 

of from forty to fifty per cent., get an 
“OLD DOMINION”? COFFESRB POT. 

Over forty different styles and varieties are manufactured. The 
“OLD DOMINION” TEA POT takes only half the usual quantity 
of Tea. You will save the price of either in two months, and secure 
daily a table luxury prized above all others. 

(ae Sold by Dealers in Housekeeping articles, and Store- 
keepers generally. 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 


117 & 119 SOUTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers under the ‘Patent for the United States. Also, Manu- 
facturers under the Patent of ARTHUR’S SELF-SEALING FRUIT 
CANS AND JARS. 





PATENT SELF-SEALING 


FRUIT CANS AND JARS. 


>? 








‘“ These celebrated Cans and Jars,” says the Editor of the Lady’s 
Book, “the first introduced, and, by all odds, the best, are steadily 
coming into general use. Thousands of housekeepers, who, in past 
seasons, were tempted to try cther Cans and Jars, and who lost more 
or less of their fruit in consequence, will be glad. to learn that 
ARTHUR’S never fails. For two seasons we have said, Use 
no other, and we repeat the advice.” 

Housekeepers want no better authority than this. 

“ ARTHUR’S” Cans and Jars have a channel around the mouth 
on the outside, filled with cement when sold, and all ready for seal- 
ing. You have, after a your vessel with hot fruit, only to heat 
your lid and press it into the cement, when the work of hermetical 
sealing is done. 

They are made of Tin, Glass and Earthenware. 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER THE PATENT, 
NO, 117 & 119 SOUTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Also, manufacturers under the Patent, for the United States, of the 
celebrated “OLD DOMINION” COFFEE AND TEA POTS. 


june-2 mos. 














HYGEIA HOTEL. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 





This delightful Sammer Resort—the “ bright particular’ locality of all 
the sunny South—is now the sole property of the undersigned, and will be 
opened on the Ist of June. I engage to make it to the seekers for health, 
recreation, gayety, and good living, supremely attractive. 

For health, no mountain retreats can be safer, at any season of the year. 
It is exempt from disease in August, and September, and October, as in 
April, May, or June. Indeed, the first three are infinitely the most pleas- 
ant of the season. The weather is milder, the sea breeze balmier, and the 
luxuries of the salt water are to be had of finer quality, and in great pro- 
fusion. ‘There is no more inviting spot on the whole Atlantic sea ’ 

The visitors may safely seek its attraction at al/ seasons of the year. I 
submit the following letter of Dr. Archer. My own experience and obser- 
vation for more than thirty years past, are to the same effect. 


JOS, SEGAR, Proprietor. 


RIcHMOND, August 7, 1856, 
My Dear Sie: 
Your favor requesting my opinion as to the generai healthiness of Old Point 

Comfort, is received, and I hasten to reply. 

I resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as Physician, upwards of twenty 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that.there are few, if any localities, in the United 
States, more healthy at all seasons of the = 

I know of no place more exempt from bilious diseases, and I have never known a case 
of intermittent fever to originate there. 

In fine, I consider visitors from any climate as safe from disease, at Old Point Comfort, 
daring the autumn months, as they would be in the mountains; or anywhere at the 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joszru Srcar, Esq., Old Point Comfort. R. ARCHER. 


The region around the Point is as healthy as any in America, and even 
Norfolk is remarkable for its freedom from disease. If good quarantine 
regulations had existed, her terrible afflictions of 1853 had doubtless never 
been experienced. It was the infectious malaria conveyed by the Frank- 
lin which caused her temporary devastation. Philadelphia or New-York 
would have suffered similarly under like influences. 

The “ Hygeia” Hotel is exeellently kept. The fare is everything that 
could be reasonably desired. An abundance of the finest fish and oysters 
grace the table at every meal, fresh from the bay. In short, the living is 
of the rarest kind. The proprietor, Joseph Segar, Esq., is a gentleman of 
the most enlarged and liberal views. He has been for many years a dis- 
tinguished member of the Legislature of Virginia, and is the father of the 
internal improvement system which is destined to give this State that place 
in the scale of the Union which she so conspicuously enjoyed in by-gone 
days. From his singleness of purpose in this respect he has won for him- 
self an enviable fame. He commenced his labors as far back as 1836. 
a to such noble spirits, whatever the enterprise in which they en- 
gage 

B@- Many important improvements have been made during the past 
Winter at Old Point, which will greatly add tothe claims possessed by it 
to popular favor. june-4mos. 














PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


Or, Protected Solution of Lrotoxide of Bron, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
subjected, must now be received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LFAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. 





The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous,so well authenticated, and 
of such peculiar ~ ‘ey that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
receive the proffered aid 

The Peruvian Syrup: does not profess to be a cure-all, but its range is 
extensive, because many diseases. apparently unlike, are intimately re- 
lated, and proceeding from one cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a cu veo oo 
that which has so often baffied the highest order of medical 
: facts are tangible, the witnesses and the safety and Gir of of 
the Syrup incontrovertible. 

The Peruvian Syrup, b: pM wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
radically cures outs x ND FE 

Those who wish he an fo how from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 
the Syrup, cannot to be satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, in the 
hands of the Agents. The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 


and of the highest respectability. 
CARD. 


The encersigned ha experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrap,” do not 
Prom: i tthe din ap croms tne testin f others, whose cnes of Tne and 
our own e nce, AS as from mony of o w 

integrity oe ientien. unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipieny 
Diseases, < on the Lung: and Bronchial Dyspepsia, Liver Spores Ti oe a 
&c. Inaeed its effects would be incredib it from the character of 
witnessed them, and have vol d their t y, as we : ours, to its pee oe ae ng 

Rev. JOHN rae THOMAS C. AMORY, 

THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARVEY, 
6. il KENDALL, M.D, JAMES C. DUN 


EL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE. 
CERTIFICALB, OF DR. HAYES. 
It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Iron is lost by evena any wae 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxida- 
tio a Pees deemed impossible. 
penem neg en opt er te by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORT 
extant ‘mea ti tion may replace al! the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 
A. A. HAYES, M. D., 


16 Boylston-Stree2, Boston. Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, 




















N. L. CLARK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 
» ABO, 
REDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 
W. H. BROWN & CO., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, Memphis, 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 
RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISBSTS., 
Feob-ly 














Balances and Scales. 


LLLLDF LIS ISS IS PIPL LSE PPP PIII SS 


L. STEPHENSON & C@., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
SUCCESSORS TO DEARBORN: 


No. 72 Water-street, 


BOSTON. 








We afe the manufacturers of the “.DEARBORN PATENT BALANOE,” which is the 
acknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Oohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. EB. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING IK 


MANUFACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Ia for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also hy Whoiesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 


“From experiments instituted by me, in 1855 and 1856, and repeated within the past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that = dh & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi 
nence it has always sustained for legibility, and mar of color. 

‘JAMES BR. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

“New-York, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 


STIMSON, VALENTINE & 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOS 


OUTSIDE VARNISHES. 
IMtT ATION GNgtien BODY, ni, @ R. can. eee ENGIN Fite ) ELASTIO 
i BODY Y iMP WHITE COACH BO ¥, 

Niet VA THER. (tor 


eee ee Tops. 
INSIDE VARNISHE 


ExT ene: me, (see feta AMAL 1 kA Pe MERLE WHITE 


ULACK W. 
BABCOCK’S ve LACQUER. 
Our Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost. 


Peb-iy 


DR. GEARH’S BVE WHFURMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Barween Banonve anv CARONDELET Srs., NEW-ORLEANS. 


A A 88 














This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 

The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Every attention will be paid to the com. 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house. 


—$ 1s —— 
TERMS. 
Whites, from - -~ - += + + = » to $5 00 per aay. 
Negroes, - - + = = * * - > 
OPERATIONS laety EXTRA. 


f’y—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 








DR. HOOFLAND'S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WILL EFFEOTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
from a.Disordered Liver or Stomach, 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeb 
ing ag utmost confidence in its virtues, and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 
mended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test ofa ten years’ trivl before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by any similar tion extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well-known physicians and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is immense, and a careful sal of the Almanac published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of pe Agente cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the 4 ty it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofiand’s Balsamic Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. 

= Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 

For by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United States, 





M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & C@O., 
PHRILADELP ALA, 

MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in ‘ht from ten to Thirty-six and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or . 
Plan A, and B, on six wheels, singla pair of drivers and Track. 
Plan ©, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 
pairs of drivers 


Bien. D amet, hesla'Abres pare of ach Seager 

on six Ww vers. : 

Plan E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 

The D and E are exclusively for freight, and are to roads having heavy 
—— curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 
acter Sind Weeee eee ee ee See oarae Series be macnn 
rise per mile, and curves of three hu feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 


two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. ‘ . 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other es in use. 

We refer to the following Companies :—N. 0. J. & G.N. R. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; O. RR. & B. Co., fa- 
vente. | 6 ae A M4 inti cioptom, Me's Vieghota tisclral By Ba, Rick 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, ht We Imington, N. 0.; Virginia. 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Oo.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.; 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia’ Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N. J, and others. apl-tf 


SCA NOBDR CURED. 


CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &., CURED, 
WITHOUT SURGIOAL OPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 


NO. 50 NORTH FIPTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over all other 
knownsystems. 

Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their phiet 
on — will be sent to any P. O. vy Boat free of charge. It contains much valua . ~~ 
mation. eC- 

















BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvements which have been made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of MARBLE, anda rapid and important progression 
has been the consequence. The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty, and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and that, too, in a mauner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Human ingenuity, and the powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of mac and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a fev years ago, isnow an cveeeeny occurrence. 

The proprietor has been a number of yearsin the Marble business, and finding, some years 
since, a desire on the part of the public for a better display in the Monumental Art, he deter- 
mined that they should be gratified, and directed his attention to an improvement in that de- 
partment, and he is happy to say that, with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), he has realized his most sanguine expectations. He has also procured the aid of the 
first architecta of this country, as well as native and foreign ornamental sculptors, for the pu 
we of furnishing original designs, which have received the approval of a discerning public, 

th for their beauty of style and of execution. 

Having one of the largest STEAM M. LE WORKS in the country, he offers higservices for 
the manufacture of Mantels, Monuments, Mosaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
astyle of the greatest perfection, ut the lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage. 

Address as above. oct-ly 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., : 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Wo. 822 Chestnut-sireet, Philadelphia, 


OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 


We wopete invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


SUPERIOR WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chrono- 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates; 
Zales Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.'s 
Timekeepers; Kdward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-C4RAT GOLD CHAINS AVD GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


TEWELARY, 
MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 
Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 


CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silver Wea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Turcens, Waiters, #c. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 


BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Biles, Pistols, and Sporting Articles, 


44 WARREN-STREET, 





dec-ly 





Richard P. Bruff, } James I. Day, 
Gharies Brat, | NEW-YORK. soolal Poutanen, 
Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans.) 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES. 
y- 








Frou Railing and other Ornamental Fron Work. 





WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


ZRON RALTLINGS, 
POR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &.; VERANDAIS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 


amp Posts, Animals, md ull Beseriptions of Ornamental Fron Work, 


At the very lowest prices ; ons bayiag te Establishment in the United States, 
oy) pies os end ate pe tar 8 
owing are e ormation, and are author- 
teed to restive srdem stearlowes pic 


THOMAS Mobile, Ala, JOHN T. HALL, Jackson, Miss. 
ROBERT M MANLO & co. Mins. 
er aoe Be Oe 

WM. H. SA . ’ - | NM. KERR, W: a D. 0. : 
ee tu Savannah, : | ag it Yorkville, S. 0. 
GORTOHTUS & HODGES. Columbes, G. J. ELFORD, G@ “ 

J. 0. & R B. WOOD, 5, 0 | HUGHES, Nashville, Tena, sept-yr 





Ss. M. MECUTCHEN, 


Mill Wright, Machinist, and Bure Will Stone 
a wenseersee® 


JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DYSTER, ETC., 
‘No. 34 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No: 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WABD,) 





PENULAIDIZILP ETA. 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. opty / 





—— 


7. RAWKING. R. J, THORNTOR. 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 


Kentucky Mustard Dauntarturers, 
SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, 
GREAT WESTERN BLACKING MAZZHERS, 


WHOLE AND QROUND SPICES, 
STEAM MILIS, 28 BULLITSTREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fresh Ground Spices put up in vari of package. Liberal Discount te 
Wholesale Dealers. yan Mustard Seek - sept-yr - 











BESTOR’S ceLepraTeo GOLD PEN. 


This new and beautiful article of generai use we have but recently brought before the pub- 
lic, and it has created for itself its own popularity, and wherever introduced or shown, commands 
an immediate sale. We assert, in all confidence, that itis the most durable, prettiest 
and best Pen ever sold, and warrant them superior to any other Metallic Pem ever intro- 
duced in thiscountry. The testimonials we are daily receiving from our customers and friends, 
merchants, teachers of penmanship, editors, and book-keepers, corroborate all our assertions, 
and we are confident that they will supersede all other pens, excepting the finest gold. 

The peculiarities of the Golden m are numerous. They are well tempered and 
smooth; are made of the finest elastic material, and then plated and pointed with the best 
English Goid Finish, giving them a most and beautiful appearance ; 
will not corrode, and have never yet failed to give satisfaction wherever used. Nothing, 
except the finest gold pens, ever before invented in the pen line, can compare with them im 
pearance, qualit y,economy, salability or cheapness. They are indeed 
or, and by many, ferred to a solid gold pen, asthe points never come off. 
In regard to prefitablemess to the vendor, our customers inform us they can easier retail 
them at a half dime. or dime even each, than other atalower price. They will last ten 
times longer, write smoother, and are every way ble to other article for the purpose. 

Their best recommendation, however, is the rapid intreduction they are receiving in 
Schools, Colleges, Banks and Mercantile Establishmonte hout tue Union, and 
construction, elastic qualities, and gold-like appearance, render not only suitable for 
every general use, but universal favorites for all writing We put them up in 
amall neat boxes, of a dozen in each, which are again n a larger or box, ac~ 
eompanied with show cards, labels, small bills, &c., &c. Our prices are uniform, 
and in no instance do we vary from rates. We sell them to persons who make it their only 


business jobbing and retailing them, and with the niary success. 
Sent by mail trea, any address, toughens Ge Onion, at the low price of $2 per 
‘TORS. 
, (¥e No orders filled for less than one gross. Address 


‘5S. J. BESTOR, Sole Proprietor, 
Hmuporter wud Wholesale Dealer in Watches and Hewelry, 


34 SOUTH 34-8ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
0G Descriptive Catalogues, with wholesale ratesof Watches, Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, §c., sent gratis on application by , a3 above. 
mos-may-july-ang-sept. 





Fairmount Machine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2Ist, PHILADELPHIA. 





J. & T. WOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


ALSO 


Embossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 


Machinery tor Laper-Ranging Manufacturers. 
taay-lyr 
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REED’S 
Patent Steam Engines. 





Tuese Engines have been used four co during which time over three hundred of 
them have been built, thus proving them to be the most simple, durable and economical ever 
constructed, and for portable or stationary power, superior to all others. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1856, and commanded the attention and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awarded first prize to the inventor. 

This saving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to less than half the ordinary 
number, dispensing with those pieces causing the mote: Aree viz.: the cross-heads, slides, 
connecting roc eccentrics, rock shafts, &c., thereby V8 ag mach less attention, oil, and re- 

irs. The greatest saving, however, is effected by letting the steam in both sides the cylin- 
ee at the same time, doubles @ecess and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral pressure of «team (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For portale purposes these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large fire surface, in the strongest and most compact form, very economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, safe and easy to manage by those who are not ex need in a En- 
gines. The whole is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a high 
pressure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of employing a mechanic to 
set them up or run them. 

Having devoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam power to the various pur- 
wre for which it is used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrachirg, Pumping, 

ton Ginning, Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &c., we have not only been convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a com simple, durable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such M Machinery, &c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Parties beeper anything in this line may address the inventor without any hesitation, as 
he will be most willing to answer any inquiries. 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations. The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. 


For further particulars address 
JOHN A. REED, 
No.202 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. ¥ 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 
TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. 


The Attention of the Medical Profession and the Public is invited to the following Preparations t 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 

Prepared on an entirely new princ from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated Selt- 
ger Spring in Germany, combining » economy, and portability, with such additions and 
fmprovements as will be found materially to increase its efficacy. This much esteemed and 
highly valuable preparation will not fail to effectually remove Dyspepsia or Ind ion, Bil- 
fous Affections, Headache, Heart rr | of the Stomach, Gostiveness, Gout, BR 

Loas of Appetite, Gravel, Nervous ility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affcctions of the Liver, &c. 

TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 

Takes its place as the best remedy for psia or Indigestion of the present dav; and for 
its efficacy and safety, deserves the name of being, in Truth, a Family Medicine. Those who 
suffer from excessive fatigue, mental es gecst or intellectual application of whatsoever kind, 





will find it to bea of extreme It is gg wate ne hm ommended to those suf- 
fering from Bilious and Nervous Hi Diarrhea, Constipation, Flatulency, In ligation, 
Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &c.,&c. The utmost reliance can be placed vu it, both 
as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 


TARRANT'S INDELIBLE INE.. 
A superior article, warranted by the proprietor, and acknowledged by all who have tested it, 
to be the best article of the kind now in use. 
TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by popular opinion, and high authority of the most dist of the medical 
faculty, it offers to the afflicted a remedy whose success has, in every instance, supported ite 
deserved reputation. Being convenient and agreeable in ita use, experience has proved that 
ft retains in every climate its desirable and truly valuable character. It is in the form of a 
paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. Itis pee with the greatest possible 
care, upon well-tested Leder may To persons following the sea, or going long voyages, this 
preparation possesses qualities far Leek pg any other; neat and portable in form, speedy 
and efficacious in its operation, succe , both in the earliest and worst stages of the seve- 
rest disease, while the usual nauseous taste and unpleasant odor of Copaiba is wholly avoided 
tm this preparation. 

Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & ©O., Drug, 278 
Greenwich, corner of Warren-street, New-York, and for sale by all the principal in 
the United States, British Provinces, West Indies, and South America. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Possesses advantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
must, with an enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum lo 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its appro 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpl nt tion to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe ; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for sale, Wholesale 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States. 278 Greeawich- 
street, New-York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 


tes in the United States, J 
TO @ 7T ti OF 
’cuemist. ¥ 















SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL, GP} 
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UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 


IMPORTANT CavuTioN.—The increased: reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the merits of the original preparation; to obviate which, the subscriber (successor te 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 

For the abov, address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 

jaly-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich-street, New-York. 








WELLS & PROVOST; 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Provisions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e.,: 
215 AND 217 FRONT-STREET, 


june-ly WBWcTOBK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HEW-HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW -HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
taly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOBN ©. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. CC. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap aud Patent Refined Rlould Candies 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 119 AND 112 OLIFF-STREET, 
jaly-ly2, NEW-YVTOoRE. 














HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


GREAT TERMINAL WATERING PLACE OF THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


NATURE'S REMEDY FOR CHRONIC DISEASES, 








Tue Hotel at this place will be open for the reception of visitors 
on the Ist of June next. In the number of its Mineral Springs, the variety 
of their temperatures, and their extraordinary remedial powers in many of 
the most serious, painful, and dangerous Chronic Diseases that afflict the 
human race, this Watering-Place offers to INVALIDS, suffering from the 
maladies in which THERMAL WATERS are indicated, advantages and 
facilities for the recovery of health which can be found at no other in the 
United States. 

The supply of Mineral Water is most abundant, and the Bathing Estab- 
lishment for the next season will consist of NINE BATHS, constantly 
supplied with fresh water from different Springs, of various temperatures 
from 78° to 106° Fahrenheit. 

In all cases of Acute Disease, the Hur BaTHs are contra-indicated, but 
in the Chronic Forms of— 

GOUT, 

RHEUMATISM, 

DISEASES OF THE LIVER, with its Complications, 

PARALYSIS, Free from Inflammatory Action, 

NEURALGIA, | 

OLD INJURIES TO THE MUSCLES AND JOINTS, 

ENLARGED GLANDS, 

VISCERAL ENGORGEMENTS AND OBSTRUCTIONS, 

SPINAL IRRITATION, 

CHRONIC DIARRHEA, and some 

DISEASES PECULIAR TO FE IALES, 
‘The remedial properties of the Waters of the VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
are unrivalled. Many cases of the diseases enumerated above, which had 
resisted not only the most skillfel medical treatment, but in which other 
Mineral Waters of high repute had been used in vain, have been, entirely 
cured by their use. 

Of the vast number now suffering with these maladies, there are com- 
paratively few, indeed, who would not be either perfectly restored or 
greatly relieved by these Waters. . When drank, they are anti-acid, mildly, 
aperient, and freely diuretic and diaphoretic. Used as a General Bath 
they equalize an unbalanced circulation, and restore to the different im- 
portant organs of the system, when torpid, that natural and healthy 
sensibility, without which they cannot perform their respective functions, 
and the beneficial action of all remedies will be diminished or destroyed. 
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They act péwerfully upon the Liver, Kidneys, and Skin; relax contracted. 


tendons ; promote glandular *ecretion; exert a salutary influence over the 
uterine system, and often relieve, in a short time, excruciating pain, caused 
by diseasé in some Vital organ. 
DISEASES: PECULIAR TO FEMALES, ETC. 
The suppression or painful performance of periodical functions peculiar 
to females, is frequently relieved in a short time by the use of the waters 


here. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE PROSTATE GLAND. 


Many eases of this dreadful and unmanageable disease, which had re- 
sisted the most skillful surgical treatment, have been thoroughly cured at 
the Hot Springs. 

DISEASES OF THE SOUTH, 

In no class of human maladies have these Waters been more eminently 
successful than in those which prevail in the Southern and South-Western 
States. 

“In that ;state of the body termed cacuectic, the consequence of 
derangement of the Stomach, Liver, and Spleen, among the residents of 
marshy countries, and distinguished by a pale or sallow complexion, puffy 
skin, swelled extremities, languor, and disinclination to motion of any 
kind,” the Baths here often act like a charm. In{curonic piaRRHa@a, 
they are powerfully and rapidly curative. 

In obstinate TORPOR OF THE LIVER, and in the enuarcep conpi- 
DITION OF THE Liver AND Spieen, which so frequently follows the bilious 
fevers of the South, their alterative and remedial powers are, it is confi- 
dently believed, unsurpassed by those of any other remedy known to the 
human race. 

in many cases WHERE THE HEALTHY SECRETIONS OF THE LIVER had been 
PARTIALLY SUPPRESSED for years, a course of these waters has brought 
back the secretion of healthy bile; and in others where the Liver Hap 
' BEEN GORGED AND ENLARGED, the sufferers have been relieved and restored 
to perfect health by the use of the Baths at this place. 

The attention of persons suffering with these maladies is particularly 
called to tie cases of Mr. F. B, Clark, of Mobile, Alabama; of the Hon. 
John L. Manning, of South Carolina ; and also to the highly important and 
interesting letter of Dr. Landon Rives, of Roanoke co.inty, Virginia, one 
of the most accomplished medical men in the State. 


PLEASURE BATHS. 


Besides the Hot Baths for invalids, there are at this place two of the 
most delightful and exhilarating Pleasure Baths in the world. 

The Ladies’ Pleasure Bath is octagon in its shape, and 18 feet in diam- 
eter. It is of the temperature of 86° Fahrenheit. The water is soft and 
alkaline in its character, and contains all the ingredients of the Schlangen- 
bad Spa of Germany, which is renowned over all Europe for its cosmetic 


~ 
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properties. An analysis of the Virginia Springs shows that it holds in 
solution, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, chlorine, soda, lime and magnesia. 

The large Swimming or Pleasure Bath for Gentlemen, is 78° Fahren- 
heit in temperature, and is supplied with water from the ERWIN SPRING, 
so called in compliment to.a distinguished gentleman of the State of Ala- 
bama, whose statement of his ‘own remarkable cure‘ of Paralysis by the 
use of the Hor Sprines Barus, is annexed. In its chemical com- 
position, the Erwin Spring is almost identical with the New Soutan- 
@ENBAD, as the Spring which rises in the Ladies’ Pleasure Bath is called. 
These waters impart softness to the skin; and when used as a bath, their 
remedial and tonic powers, in cases of NERVOUS and MUSCULAR 
DEBILITY AND IRRITATION, cannot be excelled. 


LOCATION, CLIMATE, &c., OF THE HOT SPRINGS. 

This place is distant only twenty miles from the Millboro’ Depot of the 
Virginia Central Railroad, and, except those twenty miles, has an unbroken 
railroad connection with the principal cities on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Springs are situated in one of the narrow valleys with"which the 
mountains abound. The scenery around is wild, romantic, and beautiful ; 
and the climate, in summer, delightful, salubrious, and invigorating. The 
thermometer seldom rises higher than 85 degrees, and there is rarely a 
foggy morning. 

The Hotel Accommodations are of the first class, and Good Music will 
be in attendance. 

A fine Ball Room, Bowling Saloon, and Billiard Table, will be found 
upon the premises. 

ROUTE.—From all the principal cities on the Atlantic seaboard, by 
railroad, to the Millboro’ Depot of the Virginia Central Railroad; thence 
by stage-coaches twenty miles, over a well graded turnpike, to the Springs. 
Passengers leaving Richmond, Virginia, or Baltimore, Maryland, in the 
morning, can come through to this place the same day to supper, or spend 
the night at the Warm Springs, and reach the Hot Springs next morning 
to breakfast. 


CERTIFICATES OF CURE, ETC. 


A few Certificates of Remarkable Cures performed by these Waters 
will be found below. The attention of Invalids is respectfully invited to 
them ; also the Letter of Dr. Rives, and to the opinion of Dr. Wood, as 
expressed in his Work on the Practice of Medicine, in regard to the value 
of these Waters in Chronic Gout, Hepatitis and Rheumatism. 








OPINION OF DR. GEORGE B. WOOD, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
This distinguished physician, the Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and one of the most eminent medical 
men of the age, in the second edition of his work on the Practice of Med- 
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icine--the most valuable treatise on that subject in the English language-— 
says at page 464, vol. 1, under the head of GOUT: “ The Hot Springs 
of Virginia are sometimes very beneficial.”’ 

Under the head of Chronic Rheumatism, page 443, vol. 1, Dr. Wood 
remarks ; “ The hot bath, taken daily, and persevered in, for a consider- 
able time, often does much good ; and obstinate local affections sometimes. 
give way to a stream of hot water directed upon them, or the hot douche. 
A yisit to the Hot Springs, in Virginia, may be recommended.” At page 
461, vol. 2, of the same work, under the head of Chronic. Hepatitis: 
“ The Hot Springs of Virginia have also been found very useful, employed 
in the form of bath.” 


—_———- 


LETTER OF DR. RIVES, 

His Opinion of the Hot Springs Baths in Gout, Rheumatism, 
Diseases of the Liver, Menstrual Derangements, Enlargement of 
the Prostate Gland, &c. 

. Roanoke, April 2, 1858. 
Dear Sin :—After suffering for two years exeruciating pain from Chronic 

Rheumatism, I determined to try the effects of ihe Hot Springs baths for 

this disease. In accordance with this determination, I spent about two 

weeks, last September, at your Springs, (my occupation not giving me 
more leisure at that season,) and I was, for a time, somewhat disap- 
pointed at the result, as my pains were rather increased for a month after 
my return home. But during the whole of the past winter I have been 
entirely free from this painful malady, notwithstanding constant exposure 

to the inclemencies of the weather in the practice of my profession. I 

actribute the cessation of these rheumatic pains entirely to the effect of the 

Hot Springs baths. 

I observed that the primary effect of the baths upon the circulation of 
the blood was excitant, and the secondary effect sedative, which accounts 
in part for the curative properties of your baths in chronic diseases, espe- 
cially where depositions or morbid alterations have occurred in the tissu . 
Along with this excitement of the cireulation of the blood, is a correspond- 
ing exejitation of the absorbent vessels, which, in chronic diseases, gener- 
ally are inactive. These vessels are stimulated to the performance of 
their natural functions, and the result is, that the deposits which have been 
left in the tissues by previous disease are re-absorbed, and these tissues 
restored to their normal structure and function. The secondary sedative 
effect insures the patient’ against the danger of an inflammatory action. 
Thus stimulated from day to day, the absorbent vessels regain their wonted 
office, and disease gradually disappears. This is, without doubt, the 
rationale of the way in which the Hot Springs baths cure the chronic 
forms of Rheumatism, Gout, Menstrual Derangements dependent on 
Ulceration of the Womb, Syphilis, Enlargement of the Prostate Gland, 
Deformities from Old Injuries, &c., &c. 

What assistance is derived from the chemical constituents of the waters,. 
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I. am unable to determine; but I should think their influence must be 
potent, or such results would -hardly have obtained as I witnessed in the 
above-named diseases, and in Paralysis, Torpidity, and Enlargement ofthe 
Liver, Enlargement of the Spleen, Jaundice, and in some forms of Chronic 
Diarrhea. The spout baths proved, in my own, and in many other cases, 
as active a stimulant to the liver as calomel itself. From personal observa- 
tion, and upon the representation: of many intelligent visitors, I haye no 
hesitation in recommending persons afflicted with any of the diseases I 
have enumerated, to resort to the Hot Springs as the most pleasant mode 
of obtaining relief. I certainly expect to avail myself of the advantage 
of these baths for a short time every summer. 
With sentiments of the highest regard, 
I remain your friend and obedient servant, 
LANDON RIVES, M. D. 


Mr. Samvurt Goope, Hot Springs. 


LIVER DISEASE, WITH DIARRHG@A, &c. 


CASE OF FRANCIS B. CLARKE, ESQ., OF MOBILE, ALA. 


‘One of the most extraordinary Cures @ver effected by any 
Mineral Waters.” 
Hor Springs, Va., Sept. 23, 1856. 

Dear Sir:—I most cheerfully comply with your request, that I should 
furnish you with some particulars of my case, which has been so happily 
relieved by the use of the Hot Baths. 

From April, 1849, until June, 1854, I was a constant sufferer of Chronic 
Diarrhea, which, supervening upon an attack of something like Cholera, 
was so obstinate as to evade the best medical skill, North and South. I 
would sometimes, from the use of medicines, obtain partial relief, and gain 
sufficient strength to engage in active pursuits, dut only for a brief period, 
to be again prostrated under an acute attack upon the slightest exposure, 
from which new remedies were required to raise me—those which had 
previously proved efficacious failing ‘to make any favorable impression 
when taken the second time. The liver was undoubtedly the seat. of my 
disease, and was so torpid that it could only be goaded into feeble action 
under the use of mercurials, subsiding again into its former condition when 
their use was suspended. In fact, my system did not seem to furnish the 
elements of the biliary secretion. At times I became so feeble and 
emaciated from the effects of this distressing disease, that it seemed im- 
possible for me to rally again. The various watering-places, which were 
recommended by sympathizing friends, were tried, but without avail. 
Cooper’s Well and Bladen Springs afforded temporary relief, but the dis- 
ease returned upon me, shortly after leaviag them, with as great severity 
as before. The Cold Water Cure was tried for a few days, from which I 
barely escaped with life. I had nearly despaired of ever obtaining relief, 
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“and came to the mountains of Virginia to visit the Rockbridge Alum, in 
June, 1854, as a dernier resort. For two weeks I improved there slightly, 
but afterwards lost ground tapidly, and at the end of three weeks was con- 
fined to my bed. These waters, evidently, did not suit my case ; and after 
a week’s confinement, being sufficiently strengthened, by the use of medi- 
cine, to bear a short journey, I came over to the Warm Springs. At that, 
place I learned from some of the visitors, incidentally, of the value of the 
Hot Springs in cases of Diarrhea. I came over and gave them a trial, 
commencing at the Temperate Bath for a day or two, and afterward 
alternating between the “ Hot Douche” and the “ Boiler Bath.” I soon 
became conscious of a sensible amendment of my symptoms, and began to 
improve in flesh and strength. I continued bathing for a fortnight, and 
left for the Red Sweet Springs, where I remained a week,,and again 
returned to the Hot Springs, bathing as before for another fortnight. My 
improvement was steady and progressive ; and when I left the mountains 
in October, 1854, I was restored tc comparative health, and had gained in 
weight from 109 to 132 pounds. I could walk several miles without 
fatigue, and altogether felt myself to be a new man. I returned home (to 
Mobile) in November ; and during the succeeding winter had again a return 
of my complaint, but mglder in form, and much more manageable than 
before. In June, 1855, I returned to the Hot Springs, and the use of the 
baths was attended with the same happy effects as in 1854. Alternating 
between the Hot and the Red Sweet Springs, I became entirely restored, 
and returned home well, and have remained well. 

I am again a visitor at the Hot Springs the present season, for the pur- 
pose of fortifying my system against any lingering predisposition that may 
remain, and shall, if life is spared, probably return here for several seasons 
to come, in order to confirm what I really consider to have been one of the 
most extraordinary cures ever effected by any mineral waters. 

If this hastily written statement shali induce any person who may be 
suffering under like aiflictions, to obtain relief by following the course 
which I have pursued with such happy results, I shall be much gratified. 

Yours, very truly, 
FRANCIS B. CLARKE, 
Dr. Tomas Goope. Of Mobile, Ala. 
CASE OF THE HON, JOHN L. MANNING, OF 8. 6. 
Dr. Goope : 

Dear Sir,—A long indisposition from the effects of a deranged state of 
my liver, led me to try the Hot Spout Bath at your Springs. I had previ- 
ously remained four or five weeks at the White Sulphur, from which I had 
derived much advantage, but not so much as to make me believe that I 
could not be further benefited by the use of the Hot Baths. 

Its effect upon me was immediate, and as powerful as I had been led to 
suppose, producing a free action of the liver. I continued to use them 
eight or nine days with equally happy effects. Entertaining, as I do, the 
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highest opinion of the efficacy of the Hot Springs in all cases of a dis- 
eased liver, I am led to give you this simple statement for the benefit of 
others who may stand as much in need of them as myself. P 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN L. MANNING, 
Of South Carolina, 


HOT SPRINGS IN PARALYSIS. 
CASE OF COL. JOHN ERWIN, OF GREENSBORO, ALA. 


His Opinion of the Waters in Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Disease and Chronic 
Diarrh@a. 
Hor Sprines, Va., Sept. 2, 1856. 

Dear Sir :—Having spent portions of four summers at this place, and 
used the waters freely, it affords me great satisfaction to give you the 
result of my experience of their beneficial effects on myself, as also of 
what I know of them in others. 

In the winter of 1853-54, I had an attack of paralysis of my right side— 
Hemiplegia—which prostrated me to such a degree that I was, for some 
time, unable to walk; nor could I hold a pen in my fingers so as to write 
my name, or make a letter of the alphabet. By the use of ordinary reme- 
dies, and very strict regimen in my diet, I recovered so far as to be able to 
go about, though with difficulty. Having, from what informatiyn I could 
obtain, become impressed with the great value of thermal waters in the 
treatment of this most shocking disease, and having previously visited this 
place, and acquired some knowledge of the medicinal character of its 
waters, I determined to come here to see what they would do for me in my 
afflicted condition. So soon as my situation and the season permitted, I 
accordingly did so, and arrived early in July, 1854. I remained three 
weeks, bathing regularly every day, first in the Temperate Bath, and then 
in the Hot Spout. On leaving here, I made a short visit to the Salt 
Sulphur Springs, in Monroe county, whence I returned here, and remained 
a week more, and bathed every day in the Hot Spout Bath., The result 
was, I felt signally benefited, and returned home greatly improved—so 
much so, that to a casual observer, nothing appeared to be the matter 
with me. 

I have now, this summer (1856), been here altogether three weeks and 
a half, and have, during that time, bathed regularly once a day in the Tem- 
perate Bath; and am now prepared to return home, with the gratifying 
conviction that I am entirely and permanently relieved, and feel that this 
happy result has mainly been owing to the use of the thermal waters at 
this place. So much for my own personal experience. 

I know of several other cases in which the subjects of them received 
great benefit from the use of the waters here; and such is my confidence 
in their virtue, that I am thoroughly persuaded they will, if their use be 
persisted in, and prudence in diet be coserved, with moderate but regular 
exercise, either on foot or otherwise, cure any ordinary case of paralysis, 
either general or local. The boy John, who attends the Hot Spout Bath, 
furnishes a striking case to show the correctness of this opinion. After 
being very badly afflicted, he assures me that he does not feel the slightest 
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vestige of the disease remaining—the truth of which is apparent to every 
one who sees him; and he was cured here by the use of the Temperate 
Bath cnly. 

While here in 1854, I made the acquaintance of a gentleman who resided 
near Winchester, who informed me that he had been paralyzed so badly as 
to be unable to walk or speak. When met with him he had the appear- 
ance of enjoying robust health; and he told me that his restoration to 
health was owing to the use of the Hot Springs baths. I could mention 
other cases, where persons had been signally benefited by the use of the 
baths heré; but as they must be well known to you, and the subjects of 
them are accessible, I prefer to let them speak for themselves. 

I know of a few cases where the use of these waters have had very happy 
effects in Neuralgia and Rheumatism; of the former, a lady of my 
acquaintance, in Alabama, furnishes an instance ; and Richard Norris, Jr., 
of Baltimore, one of the latter. 

I am satisfied, from actual experience, that the use of the Hot Water at 
this place often has an excellent effect on the liver; and in Chronic Diar- 
rheea I have greater confidence in its efficacy than anything with which I 
am conversant. 

Mr. F. B. Clarke, of Mobile, Alabama, is mainly indebted to it for his 
restoration to health, from the worst condition, and after all other remedies 
had‘failed. Hoping my experience and observations may be the means of 
extending a knowledge of the Waters of the Hot Springs to others who 
may be afflicted, and of giving a wider scope to their already high fame, 

I remain, sir, with high respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN ERWIN, 


Dr. Txos. Goope. Of Greensboro’, Ala. 


RHEUMATISM. 
Case of Thirty-two Years’ Duration Cured in Two Weeks. 


Avexanpai, Va., August 14, 1856. 


Dear Sir :—Having been induced by my family and friends to visit the 
Hot Springs in the year 1852, for the cure of Rheumatism, which I had 
contracted by having taken a severe cold as early as the year 1819, (and 
when first taken IT was confined to my bed for the space of one year,) I 
arrived at the Spring on the 22d of July, 1852. At that time I was com- 
pletely prostrated, having lost my appetite and spirits, and my general 
health very much impaired. The morning I arrived I was unable to ascend 
the steps of the hotel without assistance. After having taken the third 
Temperate Bath, I was able to walk, and even run, without pain. My stay 
at the Springs was two weeks, during which time I took nine Temperate 
and Hot Spouts and one Boiler Bath, and felt myself entirely cured of 
Rheumatism, and had not, for a year after leaving the Springs, as much 
pain in my limbs as I had previously in any one day for thirty-two years— 
being the space of time I had been afflicted with the disease. My general 
health was thoroughly restored by the free use of these waters—havin 
drank much of them while in the bath, and during the day in my room. i 
consider my cure as @ great triumph of the medicinal and curative proper- 
ties of the Water of the Hot Springs, and feel grateful that my steps 
were turned in that direction. I have been a visitor at the Hot Springs 
every year since 1852. Not having used the water of any other of the 
Springs of Virginia, I attribute my cure to the Hot Springs, and none 
other. 
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In this connection permit me to state, that by the advice of one of my 
friends, a patient of Dr. D. M. French, of Pearisburg, Giles county, Vir- 
ginia, by the name of Farley (I think), was recommended to visit the Hot 
Springs in August, 1854. He was severely afflicted with Chronic Rhedma- 
tism, and was scarcely able: to| move about, his limbs very much swollen, 
and joints enlarged: He remained during the time I stayed, being about 
two weeks, then left for his home a well man. I heard from him but a 
P+ days ago; he was in good health, and entirely free from Rheuma- 
ism. 

I give you the above ‘statement, that others who are afflicted with 
disease may come to the Healing Well of Water, and, like me, return to 
their families and friends in high health and tenewed strength. A similar 
statement to the above, of my own case, I addressed to you by Setter, in 
the year 1853, and learned to-day, for the first time, with regret, that 
the communication never reached you. 

The foregoing you are at liberty to use as you may deem best for 
afflicted humanity. 

Very respectfully your friend, 
P. G. UHLER, 
Residence, No. 15 North Washington st., Alexandria, Va. 


Dr. Tuos. Goong. 


CASE OF MUSCOE GARNETT, OF ESSEX COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


Hor Sprines, Va., August 18th, 1856. 


Dear Sir: At your request, I very cheerfully give you a history of my 
cure of a most violent and distressing case of rheumatism. In the month 
of June, 1833, from great exposure in the past winter, and the too sudden 
checking of a diarrhea, I was attacked with acute rheumatism, which ulti- 
mately spread itself from the crown of my head to the soles of my feet. 
My sufferings were sometimes so great that my screams might be heard at 
a distance; and the hottest steam that could be brought to bear upon m 
feet and knees was a relief from the agony of the pain with which I suf- 
fered. To such an extent was the steam used, that the soles of my feet 
were literally crisped, and yet the pain of the burning was nothing when 
compared with the pain of rheumatism. This continued until the muscles 
of my legs and knees became so contracted that they might be truly said 
to be doubled up, and my arms and jaws almost useless. I could use but 
one arm, and that only enough, by resting on my heart, to bring such food 
as I could take to my mouth. I could only open my mouth wide enough to 
get in a little soaked cracker, or something equally soft. In this condition, 
being as helpless as a new-born babe, I was placed in my carriage on pil- 
lows, in the month of August, and started for the Warm and Hot Springs. 
I went to no other Springs, took no medicine, except to drink the Hot Wa- 
ter freely. Before leaving, I walked about with my cane, rode on horse- 
back, and went home rejoicing in renewed health and strength; and from 
that day to this, I have never met with one afflicted with rheumatism that 
I have not advised them at once to go to the Hot Springs. It is Nature’s 
own remedy. 

I might add to this case of my own some cases which I witnessed while 
at the Springs, if anything, more remarkable than my own. Cne I will 
mention—that of an old sea captain, who, being wholly unable to walk, 
brought with him a most athletic eroding who carried him about upon his 
brawny shoulders. This old man, from great exposure or some other cause, 
had lost the use of one leg, and so insensible was his foot, that, by some 
accident on his journey, one of his toes was nearly cut off, and he was un- 
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aware of the injury until some time after. Before I left the springs, this 
old man was walking about, merely resting his hand upon the shoulders of 
his attendant. 
Very respectfully yours. 
MUSCOE GARNETT, 
Da. Tuos. Goope. Of Essex, Va. 


eee 


INJURIES TO THE MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND TENDONS, 
CASE OF THE HON. JOHN Y. MASON, 


Since Attorney-General of the United States, Minister to France, 
&c. He ‘‘regards himself as indebted to the Hot Springs for his 
Leg.” 

Sournampton, 15th February, 1843. 


Dear Sir: Having derived the most important benefit from the use of 
the spout bath at the Hot Springs, it gives me pleasure to comply with 
your request, and bear testimony to its virtues. 

In the month of August, 1829, a horse ran away with me in a gig; I 
leaped out, fractured the small bone in my leg, and injured the patella, or 
knee-pan, most severely. A tedious confinement was the consequence. 
When I was sufficiently recovered to leave my bed, I found the leg so con- 
tracted that I could not walk without the aid of crutches. Indeed, when 
standing erect, my foot did not reach the ground by four inches. ‘The limb 
shrunk from inaction ; and, fearing I should be a cripple for life, I visited 
Philadelphia, and consulted Dr. Physick. He told me my case was hope- 
less, and surgical aid would be of no avail. I returned home, and went to 
the Hot Springs. I had then been on crutches more than twelve months ; 
my left leg was not half the size of the right, and so contracted that I could 
not get the foot to the ground.gThe very first bath relaxed the contraction, 
my leg became straight, and I walked back to my cabin without crutches. 
I used the bath once a day for about three weeks. The limb was gradually 
restored, and I have never used crutches since. I regard myself as in- 
debted to the Hot Springs for my leg. 

I am, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant and friend, 
J. ¥. MASON. 

Dr. Tos. Goons. 


GOUT. 
CASE OF T. FLEMING. 


MannsviLLe, Goocutanp County, Va., 
August 25th, 1856. 

Dear Sir: Agreeably to your request, I send you the following certifi- 
cate : ' 

Ten years ago I was taken with a violent inflammatory rheumatic gout, 
and I suffered the tortures of an inquisition for four years. In 18501 went 
to the Hot Springs, and, after taking three or four baths, I was enabled to 
walk without the aid of stick or crutch. I remained at the Hot Springs 
fourteen days, and went home apparently well ; so much so, | thought it 
useless for me to return the following summer, and therefore did not go. 
But, unfortunately, the next spring I was taken with the most violent at- 
tack I ever had, which lasted me for four months ; the greater part of my 
time confined to my bed, and on crutches. I then determined I would visit 
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the Hot Springs every year, which I have done régularly, and, am happy 
to say, have never had an attack since. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
nd *“-"T, FLEMING. 
Dr. Taos. Goong. 





There is nothing doubtful or empirical in the use of mineral waters for 
the cure of Chronic Diseases. In Europe the “ affirmative and approving 
voices of many centuries, of many physicians of the first eminence, aad 
(what is better still) of many patients who have been cured by the mineral 
waters, after haviog in vain triedall the resources of art,”* attest their pre- 
eminent value. 

And there is abundant evidence to prove, in their power to subvert DIS- 
EASE and to restore HEALTH, in the maladies for which they are 
recommended, the VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS are not excelled by any 
mineral water on the face of the globe. 

The Hot Springs Pamphlet, containing an analysis of the water, with 
cases of cure, &c., will be sent by mail to any person who may request it. 


S. GOODE. 
Hor Sprines, Va., March let, 1859. 
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HEALING SPRINGS, BATH COUNTY, VA. 


Tus celebrated watering-place is situated in the mountains of Virginia, 
twenty-three miles from the Millboro’ depot of the Virginia Central Rail- 
road ; and, except that short distance, has an unbroken railroad connection 
with the principal cities of the seaboard. It is distant three miles from the 
Hot and eight miles from the Warm Springs, immediately upon the stage- 
route from the Warm Springs to the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
and thirty-three miles from the latter place. A daily line of stages, sup- 
plying a daily mail, will run regularly during the spring season. ‘This one 
of the group of medicinal springs, for which the mountains of Virginia are 
remarkable, is so situated as to be within a few hours’ travel of the most 
important watering-places of Western Virginia. 

Travellers from the North should take the cars of the Alexandria and 
Orange Railroad, from Washington, and, connecting with the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad at Gordonsville, travel to Millboro’ depot; thence by stage 
line over a well-graded road, will arrive at the Warm Springs early in ‘the 
evening ; obtaining a comfortable night’s rést, will reach here by breakfast- 
time the following morning. 

Southern visitors should take the Central cars, at Richmond. Reaching 
Millboro’ depot, they will then take the stage route, passing the Bath, Alum, 
Warm, and Hot Springs. : 

Thus it will be seen, travellers leavieg Washington, Baltimore, or Rich- 
mond, will breakfast here the following morning. 

The supply of water is abundant, being derived from four springs of es- 
sentially the same character. The water is beautifully bright and erystal- 
line; and the ever-bursting bubbles of gas that escape with the water, and 
float in myriads of vesicles upon its surface, impart to it a peculiar spark- 
ling appearance. 

Their properties are gently Cathartic, Diuretic, Diaphoretic, Alterative, 
Tonic, and Anti-Irritant; and are signally efficacious as a Therapeutic 
agent in the following diseases : x 








* Dr. Granville’s Spas of Germany. 
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Serofula, Erysipelas, 
Chronic Ulcers, 
Torpidity of the Liver, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Aphthe, or Thrush; 
Urinary Deposits, 
Irritability of the Bladder, 
Enlarged Prostate Gland, 
Chronic Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
Spinal Irritation, 
Zs Glandular Enlargements, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis. 
OZCENA, 


(AN OFFENSIVE DISCHARGE FROM THE NOSTRIL). 


DISEASES OF FEMALES, 
AS 
LEUCORRH(@A, AMENORRHGA, OR SUSPENDED MENSTRUATION, 
Bronchitis, Fistula in Ano. 





As a remedial agent in the cure of ill-conditioned Ulcers and untracta- 
ble Diseases of the Skin, this water stands without a rival in nature or 
art 


Chronic Ophthalmic A ffections, whether dependent upon a strumous 
(scrofulous) habit, or other dyscrasia of the body, and in all degenerate and 
morbid conditions of the eye, resulting from neglected or improper treat- 
ment, the most gratifying results may be anticipated from a judicious use 
of this water. 

The Baths are exceedingly buoyant and grateful, imparting a pleasant 
and healthful glow to the skin. 

Its temperature is uniformly 86° Fahrenheit ; but by the erection, since 
the last season, of a new Bath-house, and the introduction of the most mod- 
ern improvements, Hot Baths, as well as those of the natural temperature, 
can be supplied frem the medicinal fountain, as the necessities of the case 
demand. Bach bath oceupies a separate apartment. We quote from Doc- 
tor Burke, in his admirable work on the Mineral Springs of Virginia, page 
319: “On the confines of the cold and warm, it is the most delightful 
bath that can be imagiaed. I plunged into it, by way of experiment, and 
a greater luxury in bathing 1 have never enjoyed. It is the only water I 
have met with of a temperature that may be denominated éeptd, and, there- 
fore, possesses advantages of no ordinary character. With the least pos- 
sible shock to the system, it gradually abstracts from it its superabundant 
caloric. In enfeebled constitutions, therefore, it will probably prove more 
an efficacious bath than any other. It will admit of exercise in bathing, 
which no other does, if administered properly.” 

The hotel accommodations are of the very best character ; the buildings 
and furniture new, and planned after the most modern style, and will ac- 
commodate comfortably three hundred persons. 

The climate in summer is’ exceedingly salubrious, healthful, and invig- 
orating—Mercury seldom rising above 80° Fahrenheit, and there is seldom 
a foggy morning. The surrounding scenery is wild and picturesque, and 
there are several natural curiosities near, which are objects of great at- 
traction to visitors. 
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A handsome and commodious Ball roon:, © :ished with fine music, will be 
open every evening. 

There are also Billiard and Bowling Saloous uyon the place. 

We append a letter of Duetor W. Q. Poindexter, of Yazoo River, Miss., 
showing the high estimation in which he he}ds the water of this place.. Nu- 
merous certificates of cure of other disease: no. embraced in the letter of 
Doctor P., will be found in our circular, which can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the proprietors. 


DR. POINDEXTER’S LETTER, 


On the Properties of the Healing Springs Water, and its 
efficacy in Scrofula, Rheumatism, Diseases of the Liver, 


Chronic Diarrhoea, Diseases of the Bye, Dyspepsia, 


&ec , &e. 
Yazoo River, Dec. 10th, 1857. 

Dear Sir: Having spent a portion of. three seasons at the Healing 
Spring, and watched with some care the influence of its waters on nearly 
all the real invalids, and thinking it might prove of some service to you, 
and still more to the multitude of sufferers from that class of diseases in- 
curable by medicine, I have determined to send you the result, not in the 
shape of a regular treatise, but rather as a short statement of my views of 
the peculiar virtues of the water, and its application to the cases, as they 
came under my eye. The leading qualities of the water I consider to be 
alterative, tonic, and eminently soothing and anti-irritant. The want of a 
correct analysis prevents me from speaking at all of its constituents, which 
is a matter of very little importance at present, as I propose to deal entirely 
with facts. In cases of deranged liver, its alterative effects are very 
marked ; and in that form of dyspepsia attended with restless, sleepless 
nights, its soothing qualities are eminently conspicuous. In all cases of ir- 
ritated membranes, whether of stomach, bowels, or lungs, its anti-irritant 
action is most decided. All its principal qualities, alterative, tonic, &c., 
are shown in a most astonishing degree in the many cases of scrofula whieh 
are cured every season. Diseases of the eyes, mostly of this character, 
are cured here with as much certainty as quinine cures intermittent. Di- 
arrheea in its worst form (that attended with red tongue), is a form of dis- 
ease in which this water as speedily shows its great curative powers as in 
any other. If no other disease were ever cured by this healing fountain 
but only this one, mankind ought to bow down in gratitude to the Most 
High for its creation, for it is certainly one of the great opprobria of the 
medical profession. This form of diarrhea is the most difficult of all dis- 
eases to cure with medicine, and ‘ewer of our mineral springs are applica- 
ble to it than to any disease in the long catalogue. The Rockbridge ius, 
so justly celebrated as a general remedy, as well as in the cure of bowel af- 
fections specially, fails in all cases of this class. ‘The whole profession 
knows (therefore I need not introduce the explanation) that astringents do 
not suit tender, reddened membranes. Those cases with pale tongues are 
always attended with a state of relaxation of the mucous surface, and are 
cured as magically at the Rockbridge as those with red tongue are at the 
Healing. This should be the home of diarrhea patients of this class. No- 
where in the wide world has nature provided one of her great combinations 
equal to the Healing water in this depressing, wearing, wasting disease. 
It operates, as I think, in this way: The anodyne quality (on what con- 
stituent it depends, I know not) applies itself to the excited nervous ex- 
tremities, soothing and calming them, and, as a consequence, lessening the 
frequency of the discharges. That remarkable capacity to allay nervous 
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excitability and produce sleep, is, one of the sirens peta of this water. 
Many, many persons, are in bad health merely from deranged nervous 
action. want of balance in nervous action causes temporary derange- 
ment in an organ, which becomes, after a lapse of time, permanent. All 
such cases should resort, without delay, to the Healing Spring. All the va- 
rieties of cough are much benefited by using this water ; Aas T saw a case 
of regular consumption, in its last stages, greatly relieved by a short stay 
at this spring. After studying its action on this case and a great variety of 
coughs, I am firmly of the opinion that consumption, in the early stages, 
ean be cured at this modern Siloam, I think the modus operandi to be as 
follows: The soothing quality of the water is such as to allay the bronchial 
irritation which exists in all coughs, while the tonic and alterative qualities 
cause absorption of the tubercles before they have time to soften. The ox- 
pectorant action of the water is indeed remarkable. A genthéman, while 
using it, observed to me that it seemed to him.as if his throat was greased, 
so readily did he throw off the mucus from his lungs. All these affections 
of the throat to which ministers and public speakers are liable, yield read- 
ily to this sovereign remedy. Uterine diseases, and especially that sort of 
debility of the ligaments causing prolapsus, rap: lly give way to the inter- 
nal as well as external use of the Healing water. In many obstinate cases 
of bowel diseases, attended with torpid liver, I would recommend, as an aux- 
iliary, the bath of the Hot Springs. Nothing has a greater tendency to 
move the secretions than the Hot bath. I consider that nature has placed 
the Hot Springs and the Healing Springs as neighbors, and they ought to 
be the best of friends, for never were two springs better calculated to aid 
each other by an alternation of waters. Cutaneous diseases, in their end- 
less variety, are here cured almost magically. Rheumatism, and every 
variety of ulcer, I have seen much benefited, and many cases cured, by 
combining the bath with the internal use of the water. On all cases of 
broken-down constitutions and shattered nervous systems, I have never 
known any remedial agent act so directly as does this Healing Spring. 
More quickly than any thing I ever used, as it address itse/f to the ner- 
vous system, and therefore may be considered as the antidote in that long 
list of nervous diseases which are the special scourge of females. In short, 
I consider it one of the most remarkable and valuable springs in that great 
group belonging to the mountains of Virginia, of which she may well be 
proud, and which, indeed, surpasses in variety of quality and degree of 
power, all the waters of the whole world. The inyalid in pursuit of health 
in Europe, finds but four or five valuable springs in all England, about as 
many more in Germany, and one or two in cance. Should he not find re- 
lief at one of these, despair takes possession of his soul, and he sinks down 
into the grave. But here, in the mountains of dear old Virginia, we find a 
eure for every ill, a balm for every wound. The broken-down invalid 
leaves home, hoping, at the pure fountains of Augusta, Rockbridge, Bath, 
Greenbrier, Monroe, Roanoke, or Montgomery, to find relief fur the heavy 
load of disease which oppresses his spirits and weighs down his heart. 
And he hopes not in vain; for if one feil he seeks another, and another, 
and mayhap still another; and at last, in the endless resources of those 
blessed mountains, finds relief. [live on the great alluvial lands of the 
Mississippi valley, and never make a visit.to your loyely land, but I go 
home with deeper convictions of the wisdom and benevolence of Deity in 
creating so vast a variety of country. The Jow-lander, like myself, needs 
= mountain air and limpid fountains as a summer resort; and these de- 
ightful, health-yielding springs weuild be of little use if there were no mias- 
matic low-lands. 
But to return from this digression, and to the cases illustrative of the 
views hastily and crudely presented in the foregoing part of this letter. 
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CASE I.--Dyspepsia, with Diseased Liver. 

Mrs. T , of Va., lived in the miasmatie region of lower Virginia ; had 
been years under medical treatment, and had rapidly declined, until, as a 
last hope, she determined to try the mountains, to see what change of air 
and the use of mineral waters would do. She was accidentally induced, 
while stopping at the Warm Springs, to go to the Healing. She was scarce- 
ly able to walk when she arrived. For two years she hadjlived on crackers 
and tea, and had not eaten a mouthful of hot bread for about that time, In 
one week she could eat hot rolls and butter, and steadily continued to im- 
prove, until she became a fleshy, healthy-looking woman. 


CASE II.—General Derangement of the Nervous System, with 
Dyspepsia. 

The Rev. Mr. S——, an Episcopal minister of the first standing, had 
been in bad health for years, and at last became so rd that he could 
scarcely eat anything, and $0 nervous that he could hardly bear to be spoken 
to. In this condition he went to the Healing Spring. Immediate improve- 
ment was the result of the first few days’ use of the water. A continuance 
of it produced a perfect cure in two months. Two years after, I had tlie 
pleasure of meeting him in perfect health. 











CASE III.—Scrofulous Uleer of the Neck, with almost Total 
Blindness, from the extension of the inflammation into the 
Eyes. 

A negro man had suffered for years with a scrofulous swelling of the 
neck, whieh discharged and then ulcerated, until it was a frightfully large 
ulcer, and the inflammation extended up the cheek and into the eye. 
When he arrived at the spring, this was his condition. He at once com- 
menced the use of the water, both internally and by bath, and, to my aston- 
ishment, in six weeks the ulcer was well and the inflammation in his eyes 
entirely gone, and he was enabled to hire himself as an ostler. 


CASE IV.—Scrofulous Inflammation of the Eyes. 


Miss -——, of Staunton, had suffered long and much with inflammation of 
the eyes, which resisted all treatment from the best physicians in Staun- 
ton. She at length heard of the Healing Spring, and resolved to try its 
water. On her arrival she had to grope about a room, seeing very little, 
and depending much on feeling. She stayed about two months, and went 
away, seeing so well as for a few minutes at a time to read even the small- 
est print, and finally recovered her sight completely. 


CASE V.—Diarrhea, with Red Tongue. 


Dr. M , a distinguished physician of Mississippi, and long my per- 
sonal friend, was advised to go to the Rockbridge Alum, for the cure of a 
confirmed case of diarrhea. He had been a fleshy man, but now was weak 
and emaciated, his skin hanging in folds. I met him accidentally at the 
Rockbridge Alum. I was asked to examine his case, which I did, and 
found him suffering under the highest grade of mucous irritation, with the 
reddest tongue I think I ever saw. I told him I did not think the water 
would suit his case ; but, as he was there, to give it a fair trial. He stayed 
two weeks, and then left for the Healing, decidedly worse. When he 
reached the Healing, he could not walk two hundred yards at one time. 
He commenced the use of the water, and on the evening of the second day 
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he looked at his tongue, and was surprised at the change. It had assumed 
its natural color. unexampled was the improvement, that at the end of 
a week he went out deer-hunting. The amendment continued, and he is 
now actively engaged in practicing his profession. 


CASE VI.—Consumption. 

Dr. B——, of Louisa county, Va., had visited the Red Sulphur and all 
the other springs, without benefit. . On his be home, he called at the 
Healing. e had night sweats, was exceedingly weak, and expectorated 
every twenty-four hours, as he said, about one pint. He staid until it was 
too cold for a consumptive, and improved every way ; night sweats ceased, 
expectoration greatly diminished, and strength increased, so that he could 
take walks of miles in the neighborhood. He did not, however, recover 
ultimately, as the disease was too far advanced ; but I mention this remark- 
able amendment to show that even in advanced stages of this dreadful dis- 
ease, this water is capable of suspending its ravages. 


CASE VII. 


Mr. P——, from Mecklenburg county, Va., came to the Healing with 
ichthyosis, or scaly disease. Every morning a handful of seales could be 
found in the bed. On bathing and f borin these waters for six weeks, his 
. skin became as smooth as an infant's. 


CASE VIII. 


A negro woman from Richmond, wife of one of the servants, came to the 
springs perfectly disabled from prolapsus uteri. No special attention was 
paid her, but after a few weeks she was observed to get abvut rather bet- 
ter. On inguiring inio her condition, | was told that she was better, and 
that the womb had gradually returned to its former situation. A season at 
the Spring made a perfect cure. 











These are illustrations of the action of the Healing water in the most re- 
markable cases that came under my observation, and I could add many 
more, but consider one of a class sufficient. Wishing you every success 
in your highly benevolent and important enterprise, 

I am, most trulv. vour friend, 


W. Q. POINDEXTER. 





An experienced physician, whose professional advice visitors wil! find 
an important guide to the proper exhibition of the water in each particular 
case, will reside here permanently. The proprietors will spare no pains 
to render the Healing Springs a comfortable home for the invalid, and an 
elegant and sumptuous residence for the temporary visitor. 

PORTER & ERVIN, r 
Proprietors. 


HEALING SPRING MOSS. 


This article is the residuum from the evaporation of the water, contairs 
its salts. is highly concentrated, and retains, to a considerable extent, the 
virtues of the water from which it is prepared. As a local application in 
cutaneous and other diseases, where great concentraticn of strength is de- 
sirable, it has proved of great value. A supply will be kept constant’y for 
sale. " ,&@5., 
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‘ORUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, &O. 
0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 


Choice Drugs, Selected Medicines, Pure Chemicals, md Essential Pils. 
Arrangements have been made to receive, direct froin Saratoga, a regular supply of 
CONGRESS WATER. 


—__—9 +- 0 0+ 


PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW GLASS, 
20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 600 gallons Spirits Turpentine. 
10,000 pounds No. 1 White Zine Paint, Am. 1,500 gallons English Linseed Oil. 
5,000 pounds I’rench Snow White Zinc. 50 casks English Venetian Red. 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre. 60 barrels Lamp Black. 





6 harrels Copal Varnish. 1,000 boxes French Window Glass, assorted 
6 barrels White Damar Varnish. sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 

3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oi 

2 barrels Coach Varnish. 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 


Together with all the various colors, dry and in oil. All of which will be sold at the very 
LOWEST MAREKET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Crown Glass, and at half the price. 1 import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 





TERE GREAT CcCovuGH REMEDY ! 
CHERRY EXPECTORANT. 


———— +> > __——— 


The following original letter was handed to us for publication. A remedy which can elicit 
such encomiums, must be a good one: ’ 
GaLvestTon, Texas, April 25, 1856. 


Dra. 0. O. Woopman, New-Orleans: 

My Dear Sir: In justice to you and a duty I owe to a suffering, and, I may say, a world of coughing 
people, I state what your invaluable Cough Remedy—your Cherry Expectorant—has done for me, when 
all other remedies have failed to give any relief. In the fall of 1847, living in St. Louis, where I have re- 
sited most of the time for the last sixteen years, L took a severe cold which settled on my lungs, and was 
confined to my bed, and dosed and blistered by doctors for several weeks, but finally got on my legs again, 

t not cured of my hard coughing, and ruttlin and tickling in my throat, which continued incessantly 

or more than six months, always the worst in the winter. My friends insisted I had coughed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that I must be in the last stages of consumption. I made up my mind I 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December last to travel and spend the winter in the South. 
When I called at your store in Vicksburg, you will recollect, I was coughing so hard I could not talk to 
make my business known. You said that ou would cure my cough. As you gave me a bottle of your 
Cherry Expectorant, I thought I would “A slight you and your medicine so much as not to try it; and 
in thankfulness shall I ever remember the day I did so. In but a few days it began to allay and. diminish 
my cough and all tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than three fourths of the contents 
of that bottle, I was entirely cured, and for weeks I did not even raise a cough, though exposed day and 
night, in all weathers, in travelling. However, in March, whils travelling in North Carolina, I took a 
severe cold, and my coughing commenced agelo, and also the tickling in my throat, at intervals; and be- 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the 12th inst. on some nights my coughing would commence and 
continue for an hour or two, I soon procured another bottle from you, and in less than two days I was 
entirely relieved again. I am now determined to always keep a bottle on hand, and in the commencing 
of a cough, a very few small doses will relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it is the best Cough 
Remedy now known to the world; and it is a duty you owe to the coughing and afflicted part of the 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within the reach of all. Its praise will soon be upon the 
toogues of tens of thousands of joyful and coughless happy souls. So great a remedy as your Expector- 
ant should be brought before the public. 
I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
R. J. WOODWARD, of St. Louis, Missouri. 


0, J. WOOD & C0O., Wholesale Agents, St. Louis, and for sale by all Druggists 
in the South and Western States. 


0. Oo. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR. 
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C. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Dealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
G@GURLRBD WAR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &ce., &e., 
Sox. } 44 and 46 Royal-St., Now-Orleans. 


apl-ly. 
MANHATTAN 


ENICKERBOCKER : 
LIFE INSUBANCE 60. Life Husurauce Co., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. OF NEW-YORK. 
STEPHEN ©. WHEELER, Sroretary, | ‘ C. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President, N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 











BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW.ORLEANS. een nmemnentes 
J. J. Perso, Esq., President Crescent City Bank, “The practice of Lire INSURANCE, in any country, 
Srrn & BROTHERS, No. 79 C Street, indicates a state of society where high moral feeling and 
FRED K CAMMERDEN, ~ enbent 26 Gravier.St., | commercial confidence exist.""—Jenkin Jones. 
O Vichoupltoulse Suet ee «CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION, 
Wx. 8. Mount, Esq., Cashier of James Rcbb's Bank, 
JAMES N. HARDING, Esq., —— Any & More- HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
HEAD, Caronsdelet-street. 
DOLubT H DATLET Max, Bt. Charles Hotel WM. A. BARTLETT, AGENT, 
Medical Bzaminer, B. JENNER COXE, M.D. St Grevier-st., N. O. 
WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
apl.ly. No. 81 Gravier-Street, New-Orleans. Messrs. Woon & Lowe, anp A. D. Grizgrr & Co. 





The Bentuckw WMyili itn 
rit y 
Che Acutuchy Military Institute, 
Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col. E. 
W. MORGAN, a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a practical engineer, aided by an 
a faculty 

The course of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 


Sehools of Architecture, B , Commerce, Medieine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 
graduating. 


Tux Cuarces: $102 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. 
Address the Superintendent, at “ Military Irstitute, Franklin Springs, Ky.,” or the under- 
. 


signed. 
apl-ly. P, DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.’S 


MAMMOTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Ne. 60 aero a 


Where is oy t ee 4 full and com assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS ; HISTORIES, READERS, 
See og MATHEMATICAL WORKS, ARITHMETICS, ¢ ICS, and Works on Rhet- 


toe ban ae, tale Stak snd Hien SCHOOL SHORE, GLOBES, BS, School 


Peres sory of Prenc. of every description, sold at publishers’ and manufacturers’ 
To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, a. i 


Wo pep amuaty ta tent e Snes of RECORD BOOKS and DOCKETS, various sizes and styles; RE- 
CORD’ PAPER, ruled or plain; LEGAL , NOTARIAL PRISSES, etw., etc. 


Merchants, Banks and Insurance Companies, and Cotton Brokers, 
akc ria NR a Aa a a 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 

As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 
apl-lyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & ©O., No. 60 Camp-Sr. 

















JACOBS’ GALLERY. 





DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Ambrotypes and Lhotographs, 


Noe. 98 CAMP-STREBET, 
DVIE WY sOURIGSAISs 





PICTURES DONE IN OIL AND WATER COLORS, OR iN PASTEL, ON THE 
MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 
AND WITH THE UTMOST, DISPATCH. 


PLANTERS AND OTHERS 
from the Intenor are invited to call and inspect the capacious Halls of this 
Establishment, and examine the style and finish of the-work, , 


COPIES 
of Daguerreotypes, or other pictures, painted to life size amd in every style: 
The reputation of thie Establishment has been based upon the results of the 


labors of many years. 
may—lyr. 


~ ARFLECK’S SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, 


HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY, EACH YEAR SINCE 1845. 


It has been prepared with a view to being circulated in the families of the Planters in the 
South-west; and is to be found in almost every house, 

The number circulated, each year, has ranged from 20,000 to 56,000. No more are printed 
than are previously ordered, or certain to be circulated. 

The aim ofthe Editor, has been to disseminate useful information; and that, upon subjects 
more peculiarly interesting to the Planter and his family, as also to the Overseer. 

The regular and increasing demand goes far to prove that he has been successful. 

The number for 1960 will be got up with more than usual care. And having made a contract 
with a well-known New-Orleans house—that of Messrs. D. Folt & Stetson—for the future pub- 
lication of the work, the subscriber believes he may safely promise that, in mechanical execu- 
tion, the future numbers will excel the preceding ones. 

The price per page, for advertising, ia one dollar for each thousand copies circulated, or 35 
dollars for 35,000 of a circulation; and in appre. if the edition exceeds this number. The 
certificate of Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson 1 accompany the receipt for the price of each 
advertisement. 

The copy goes into the hands of the Printers, on the first of June. It is, therefore, necessary 
that all advertisements should reach the hands of the Subscriber, not later than 15th May. 

Booksellers, Country Merchants, and others, are supplied with editions of not less than 300 
copies, at $5 per 100. This includes the cost of a business card upon the title-page, and of an 
advertisement to occupy tae whole of the 4th page of the cover of such edition, but referring 
only to the business of the party ordering. 

Any number of copies can be supplied, without such card, by Messrs. D. Felt’ & Stetson, at 


$6 per 100, 
AFFLECK’S PLANTATION RECORD AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


have now been in the hands of Planters for some ten years; and have, without any especial 
effort on the part of the publisher, gradually worked their trae Boa such general favor, that 
the edition for Cotton Planters now in press, reaches the number of 3,000 copies. 

These will be ready about Ist June next. Orders are solicited from the trade; ahd which 
may be addressed to Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson, of New-Orleans. Ifthe order is sent in time to 
have the books shipped direct from New-York, a discount of 30 per cent is allowed. If distri- 
puted from New-Osleans, 25 per cent. A a en at 6 months from date of 
shipment wiil suffice ; or 5 per cent. off for cash. 88, 


THOMAS AFFLEOK, 
way—lyr. Washington, Adams County, Miss. 











TRUTH OMNIPOTENT! 


We give our readers and the public generally 
the following copy of a letter received by us 
from J. W. Vesey, Esq.,01 the Aberdeen Conser- 
vative, enclosing at the tixce a communication 
to that paper from Colonel Vasser; of North 
Mississippi, and who was formerly associate 
editor of the Conservative. The subject of the 
letter and communication we do not feel it 

ytoc t on—they tell the whole 
story, one that onght to go home to those in 
whose hands the rising generation of chil- 
dren are placed for nurture and for care. All 
we ask of our readers is a careful perusal of 
the documents. 








Conservative Orrics, 
Aberdeen, Miss., Auguat Wd, i888. } 


Massns. Waronr & Co.—As any a in ee 
ence to r parations prove bene to you. 
cuilene tan Riewing, published at the 
“Conservative” of the 2ist inat. 

Col. Vasser was formerly associate editor of the ‘ Con- 
servative,”’ and is well known in North Missirsippi, as a 
geutl of intelli and atric? integrity. 


‘. Respectfully, 
J. W. VESEY. 


my req@est, 





— — -eee- 


COMM™MUNICATSED. 








[For the Comservative.] 


Apenprrn, Aug. 19th, 1858. 

Dean Vesxy :—Upon the principles of justice and hu- 
manity, I am induced to ask your permission to insert this 
communication in your paper, believing, as I do, that it 
may be the means of preventing untiniely sorrow in many 
a happy household. 

Oa Friday last, —— heen for several days previous 
absent from my ‘amily, ] found, on my return bome, that 
my infant, aed about 15 months, was quiet unwell, from 
some unknown cause—ecpposed to be teething. Uponan ex- 
amination, however, I was of the opinion that her indispo- 
sition proceeded from worms ; and having }een wid by a 
respectable physician that Wixea’s Canactas Vara. 
FUGE was a sovereign remedy aguinet this terrible ensmy 
of children, I was induced to give it a trial, reluctantly, 
by the sag ee of mm family physician. 

On the ‘morving (Saturday), I eommenced ad- 
ministering it by directions, save in quantity, being afraid 
to give the amount scription. } was unable to detect 
any impreasioa vc d by it until late in the afternoon 
of that day; and should not then, bat for the discharge of 
some thirteen w in } from two and a 
half to six inches. This I thooght a remarkable number 
for » narsing wfant. But, to my great amazement, about 
one o’etock the next morning I was aroused from my slum- 
ber to witness the incredible number of one hundred and 
thirty-six from one evacuation. 

defore breakfest of the same morning (Sunday), but one 
smal! dose was administered, which was followed by the 
discharge of fifty during the day. The nextday (Monday), 
nove was administered ; but still occasional dee 8 O0- 
curred during the day, vgrying in size and quantity as 
described, 

Oa Tuesday morning following, one more sma!] dose was 
administered, making in al! five doses of a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful, instead of » half as prescribed by the label of di- 
rections. Im all, the little creature bas discharged to this 
date upward of three hundred worms, a majority of whieh 
will average five or six inches in length, and is runnin 
about as usual, with returning evidentes of good health 
spirits, 

Having met with euch astonishing effects in the case of 
my infant, | wae induced to use the Vermifuge onsix other 
chiliren under my protection, varying in age from two to 


ten years gid, and in every case save one (that of the 
oldest) the like results have been produced, 
These facts are ited, first, beeavse of my antipathy 


heretofore to nostrums of e kind ; and, second, because 
my experience has convinced me that in the experiment I 
have made with Wreer’s Canadian Verrrvaee, itis due 
to suffering humanity, as well as the manufacturer of the 
medicine, to make public the results of my observation. 


W. H, VASSER. 





oo 
For sale in New-Orleans, wholesale and retail, by 
J. WRIGHT & OO., 


21 and 151 Charires-St., 
Sorz Prorrtrerors. 





may—)yr. 


WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


SAVES THE CHILDREN. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


OUGHT TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 





WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 


IS THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 


NN 


WINER'S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 


—_——— AAS 


WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
THE DELIGHT OF NURSES. 


— FORO 





NER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 
RELIED ON TO EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 


—_——— NNN 


WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 
Remember it is the only thing 








* that can be depended on. 








New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 


OF 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 








WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they havecontended, without one exception, viz : 


State of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin ; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
at the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Kichmond, and San Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS. all held this Autumn (1858), . at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as ovell as Grover & Baker's, Weed’s, Sloat’s, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have heen 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN, No rational man can now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Is the ne pus utTRa of all Sewine Macutwes—the Pavt Morrny of Creation. 


The following is the published report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium st the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the 1st of October last : 


“Thé Committee have given a full opportanity to the exhibitors of several "Sewing 
Machines to show and explain their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 
concluded, while Singer’s Machine for heavy work is qual to any, and also an excellent 
Machine for general use, Grover & Baker’s is more simple in its construction, and equal in 


its ability to perform for general ; but without disparaging the merits of either of 
the above, the Committee feel ed to award a diploma to the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine as being the best for all family purposes. 

“ SIGNED, 


“RB. MOREHEAD, 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOCK, 
JOHN A. SMALL, 
“ Committee.” 


Wuerier & Witson’s Macuines having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 
clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 

An ample supply of these First Premium Machines,will be received by every 
steamer from New-York, and for sale at the only Depot of 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
120 Canal-Street. 
8S. H. PECK, Aecenr. 


apl.—2mo. 








THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 








‘“TERMS-PER ANNUM. 


DAIGY DELTA, Invariably in Advance, . . . . «. $20 
WEEKLY DELTA, do. do. 4 ‘ ‘ é ‘ 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. ‘ : " A 2 


For any time less than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered to Sub- 


scribers in the City, ai TWENTY CENTS PER WEEK. 
mar—8 mos. 


NEW ROUTH TO THXAS. 


U..8. MAHL LINE. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TIME SAVED, 
And the risks and discomforts of a sea voyage greatly diminished. 

BY THE 
NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND.G. W. RAILROAD TO BERWICK'S. BAY, 
Thenee by § three Aivr-Monday, Suw ature, Paes anc an agg 

epee were eee sabia, to Cplvesion ane Sea the U. 
a 
Te eink'in the teoreing, Tickets may be eutamaed ied tkerveme snemreh oe te Otee, comeret Be. 
Peter and Levee Streets, (opposite Jackson Square) daily, and at the depot before the departure of the Texas trains. 
mar—l yr. BENJ. F. FLANDERS, Secretary. 


COMMERCE AS KING AND COTTON GOVERNS COMMERCE, 


I have, in different sized tracts, about eight thousand acres for aale, of as good Land for the 
_growtk of Cotton es can be found in the United States, situated in one of the best Cotton growing 
districts, being 9]l Arkansas River Lands; the yearly average production of which, is one bale of 
(Cotton, or fifty of Corn to the acre, All of the Land is below Little Rock, and.on, or near 
‘the Arkansas River. I willsellit on very accommodating terms, and in such sized tracts as will 
wit purchasors—the price varying, on account of quglity and location, from five to twenty-five 
dollars per acre. The purchaser by paying interest can fix the payments to suit himself; or, I 
will take an interest with the purchaser in the cultivation of the lands, if he will furnish the 
hands to cultivate them, and after deducting all expenses attending their cultivation, wait un- 
til the profits of their productions will pay the purchase money. 
Persons wishing to purchase can ascertain further particulars, by addressing 


mch-3mos. GEORGE BRODIE, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


PURE BONE DUST. 


PLD DP LPP PLS PIPL LAL DLP PLA PPP DDD 


WILLIAM GRANGE & CoO., 
3 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 


i>> THE LARGEST SUPPLY IN THE MARKET OF THE GENUINE 
AND UNADULTERATED 


jan.-6mos. ALWAYS ON HAND, AT $25 PER TON, NET CASH. 




















GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY'S, 


COR, OF CANAL AND ROYAL 8'Ks. 
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a. WHITING & CO., 


Commission and Forwarding Merchants, 
Wil W-ORLBAMS. 





[3 Personal attention paid to Receiving and Forwarding all Goods consigned to our 
care, by the Cheapest and Best Routes 


TO ALL PARTS OF: THE WORLD. 
The interest of Owners and Shippers consulted. 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. H. 8. WHITTEMORE. 


GEORGES F. HILL, 


Commission and Forwarding serchant, 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LISP Me 





Particular attention paid to the purchase of Pork, Bacon, Flour, and Grain, and to filling 
orders generally for Western Produce. 
Refer to Messrs. Mc[LV AINE, SON & CO., and Merchants generally, of Petersburgh, Va.; 
Messrs. WALTER G. ROBINSON & CO., New-Orleans; Messrs. BRANDEN, 
HUBBARD & CO., New-Orleans. ap-ly. 


Freach and German Lookiné-Glass Depot, 


No. 87 CHARTRES-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. 


Toe UWHCPimiR, 
PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 


[3 Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of French and German Looking-Glasses 
of all sizes, framed in the best style, of the latest patterns, and of the finest which 
cannot be surpassed by any other establishment for cheapness, beauty, and durabilty. He 
manufactures and has on hand Portrait and Picture Frames, and every thing in his line. 
Old Frames re-gilt, and new Glasses inserted ; old Looking-Glags Plates pies " 
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Machine Works, Richmund, Va. 
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PORTABLE CInRCvUIAAR SAW MILLS. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses, from P. Ranmu’s Eagle 
CONSTANTLY XBOBIVING, AND FOR SALE BY EDMUND M. IVENS, Goneral Agent, No. 2 Union-St., New-Orleans. 








apl-ly. 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 
Now in store, and ready for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 


with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 
Including Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patent-. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S IRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 

TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long, 

One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face. 

TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 

SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 


For sale on the most favorable terms, S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 


PORTABLE AND STA TIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS. 
Now in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 





avs. § sizes— 

34 inches diameter of cylinder. 8} inches diameter of cylinder. 
ae. ci a 94 “ = 
BR rf $3 10 
7 Z. a% : 12 
8 


and from 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rafing from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete. This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior merits end 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. Forsale by 8S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 
Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 
Circular Saw Mills constantly in store. apl—ly. 








NEW COTTON SPINNER. 


TO COTTON PLANTERS, COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
EDITORS OF PAPERS, AND 


THE FRIENDS OF THE SOUTH 





PATENTED INVENTION 


Lor Spinning the Cotton Crops 


ON THE PLANTATIONS, DIRECTLY FROM THE SEED, FULLY DEMON- 
STRATED, BY WHICH THE PLANTER’S NET INCOME IS 


BOUBLED OR MORE THAN DOUBLED. 





_ 


The above invention has been put into complete and successful operation on the plan 
tation of one of the most distinguished gentlemen of Mississippi, and he invites Planters 
and all interested to go and see it. The machinery works beautifully. Little negroes 
learned to attend it in a few days, and the yarns have not only commanded the pre- 
mium at the Mississippi State Fair, but one of the judges (whe is a spinnsr of twenty 
years’ experience,) states that they are about double as strung 1s any that were in com- 
petition with them ; and now all question, doubt, or conjecture, as to its practicability, is 
is satisfactorily and positively answered, by its actual and daily working demonstration. 
Working on one plantation proves that it will work on ail. 

The machinery was exhibited at the Crystal Palace in New-York, and the Judges 
of the’ American Institute awarded it a medal and a full and well deserved report, 
in which they stated that, “as the cotton passed directly on from the seed continuously 
from my Hermaphrodite to the other machimes, by ‘which I excluded from use the gin- 
ning and baling machinery of the plantation, and several machines used in the factories 
to open and disentangle it, and which are very violent in their operations, I must make 
my yarn of a longer and less broken staple, and therefore it must be a stronger and better 
yarn.” 

But the UNPARALLELED FEATURE OF THE INVENTION IS—that it DOUBLES 
THE NET TNCOME of the Planter adopting it, and I, in effect,sell him a plantation, 
negroes, stock, etc., fally as valuable to him im its production as that on which he makes 
his cotton and other attendant crops : and this aeodigitte result is achieved by him with- 
out strain or difficulty. 

My invention consists in the discovery that the same capital that now produces a crop 
of cotton, the same steam or water power that now gins.and bales it, the same expenses 
very nearly that acerue to raise the and the labor of a few little negroes and women 
ineffective as field hands, couid attend the machinery, which would put the crop into 
yarns, instead of ginning and baling it as cotton, whereby the planter’s Income would be 
doubled, a better yarn be spun, at least nine tenths of the risk of fire ‘on the planta- 
tion removed, with half the bagging and rope, and lessened charges (savethose of com- 
missions, which will be doubled to the commission merchant, odie will be on’a double 
amount), and which is made practically effective by machinery which unites the separate 
processes of the gin and packing-house of the plantation and that of the spinning factory 
into one, with a great saving in machinery, motive power, labor and capital. 

We can make any number or size of yarn desired, and this invention, from its nature, 
is complete and cannot be improved upon. 

The:cost of the machinery to the planter will not be as much as‘half the enhanced 
value of the first crop spun up; and the operatives, in a great many cases, required to 
attend the machinery, will not diminish the éxtent of ‘the crop, but where that may be, it 
will pay well to/hire hands to put in their place ; and the enhanced value of the second 
crop would more than buy the necessary operatives out and out, if the planter chooses. 
The accamulaion of money by this, will very soon place planters out of debt who are 
tiow involved, and rapidly afford them means, and those not in debt, to earry out their 
most earnest, wishes. 








The yarns are selling here at 19} to 22}c., and there is not only a demand here for 
many more than we now make, but we .are fully informed that there is a market for 
them in Great Britain and in Burope far beyond our capacity to spin them, and at prices 
fully and over netting what we are getting here. The quotation for such yarns as we 
are now making, on the lst February, at Manchester—extra hard water-twisi—was 11d. 
per pound, and in Germany 24c., which would net here 20 to 21c. ; and the aecounts are, 
that spinners have contracts ninety days ahead: In putting our crops into yarns we 
have, perhaps, ten thousand customers for them to one for cotton, and hence our ability 
to get a fairer range of prices for them than we now do for cotton. The people, from onc 
po of the world to the other, are a mass of buyers of yarns, while the whole coiton crop 
is bought for only a few thousand spinners. ; 

To make the powerful inducement to the planterto spin his crop up more,clearand 
striking, I would distinctly call his attention to the number and great value of the hands 
that in all the yearare employedin raising the crop--to the vaiue of the lands upon which 
it and the attendant crops are mad e value of the mules, stock, impiements, ma- 
chinery, etc., necessary to help raise it—the heavy annual expenses paid out to raise, 
gin.and pack the crop, and let me contrast all this value andexpenses and its net yield 
with the more than doubled net yield by my invention, effeéted by a few half hands and 
macuinery that costs nothing compared to the value of the lands and the investment 
which raises the cotton, and upon which the outlay, in addition to his present expenses 
is for machinery, which will last thirty years, and the. wages ofa spinner, and oils, 

The moment it is seen and understood by the planters, that these few half hands:and 
this machinery and trifling outlay will net them as much or more than their large invest- 
ment, with the heavy expenses on it to raise the crop, does, they will not pause in their 
decision to avail themselves of my invention as soon as possible. 

That this immensely increased income is not to be transient, and the price will not de- 
cline by our spinning the entire crop of country into yams, let me impress these facts.on 

our minds. The cotton spinner is at a heavy outlay to buy his locationand to pay for his 

tory buildings and those of the operatives, to arrange and buy his motive power and 
his fuel for it, to buy his machines, to. pay his daily expenses for the hire of his clerks, 
managers, overseers and operatives ; to buy his daily supply of cotton, pay his insurance, 
freight and other expenses, and which, altogether, demand a 1 share of capital. The 
actual cost to the spinner, besides the cost of cotton to spin, is from 8c. to 10c. a pound ; 
then, besides the cost of cotton and the cost to spin, he must several cents more for 
each pound to poy him his profit on his capital and for the trouble he is at. Now, as the 
planter has within himself all these items very nearly, and must have them, he evidently is 
not at this outlay and expense, and so what it costs the spinner for a pound of cotton and 
to spina pound of yarns, and some, if not all of his profits, the planter may be positive he 
will get for his yarns. The spinner cannot sell below cost, an/ as the planter must make 
a better yarn, as his yarns appear in market, the present spinners wiil withdraw from so 
unequal a contest. This must be apparent to all. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


Twill have the machinery made im the best manner, and as low as I can, which the 
planter can have time on for city acceptances. I give him plans and directions for the 
preparation of his house in which itis tobe placed ; em ‘or him ai jt person, who, 
with a couple of the plantation pave put it up ; employ for him and keep him supplied 
with a managing spinner ; and for five crops the planter is to give me one fourth of the 
excess the yarns yield over what it would-es cotton—that istosay, the planter is to re- 
tain all his cotton would have yielded him, and three fourths of what my invention does, 
and the remainir.g fourth is to be paid me, or put to my. credit by his merchant as the 
yarns are sold, 

In a word, I sell what is equivalent to a plantation, negroes, stock, etc., and receive 
one fourth of what it produces from the party buying. After the expiration of the five 
years to the extent he has purchased it, it becomes permanently his. 

Contracts with planters making two hundred bales of cotton, or upward, will, for, the 
present, be entered into, and further infcrmation as to cost of machinery, and number 
and sort of operutives to spin a specified quantity, will be furnished on application to me 
here, or at Mobiles 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Editors of newspapers throughout the cotton region, from North Carolina to Texas in- 
clusive, are invited to aid in the selection and to recommend to me energetic agents, 
to place this unparalleled invention before the cotton planters, and make contracte for 
me, whom, upon thus being presented to me, I will appoint and furnish with specific 
instructions. ' 

GEORGE G. HENRY. 


New-Oe.eans, March 23,1859. may-6mo 








GRANITE, MASBLE, LIME, ETC. 





At the lowest prices, of direct al rom most approved Quarries, 
a large assortment o 


Granite and PBlarble, for all purposes of Building, 


Consisting of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES, for Principal Door 
and Hall Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and ‘Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Window Silla and Lintels, Caps, ps aay oom Flag S*ones ; 
Gate Posta, Fence and Wall Coping, &c. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 


The n tes.imonials of the and superior of the Carg L for the of and 
amerous 8 purity rae inn mma purposes se 





PARTICULARLY for Planters’ use in ay fl Making, ae the a “ Care Gmarpeav 
QuarRizs” to extend and adopt sa i yn & more perfect caleivation, ond 
ed cep to supply the Soe demand 


his Ling will be st; “ RICHARDS’ CAPE LIME,” and of a size equal to the flour barrel, or 
three Wine r struck bushel 


els. 

fechaate Planter rs, and Masons, by addressing the rad yg A mt through their Agent, or the Post Office in thie 

with satisfactory references, may have the Lime fresh delivered at an on the 
aoe above, or in the City of New-Orleans. ome mg lyr 


GHO. PURVES, 


Perseverance Steam Sash Factory, 


CORNER ST. CHARLES AND CLIO 8TS., NEW-ORLEANS. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, and Mouldings, made to order. 
FLOORING, CEILING, AND LUMBER. may- — 


LOUISIANA STEAM CLOTHING MANUPACTORY. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO FILL AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE, ALB ORDERS FOR 


PLANTATION CLOTHING. 


PLANTERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE THEIR GOODS. 


HFEBRARD & CO., 
Nos. 165 AND 167 CANAL-ST., BETWEEN BARONNE AND PHILIPPA, NEW-ORLEANS. 


may-lyr 














D. KERNAGHAN @® GCO., 


* SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES 


1D.PORTERS OF 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Cutlery, Guns, Pistols, and Fancy Goods, 


21 CAMP-ST., AND 78 COMMON-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. may-lyr 











W. T. WALTERS & CO. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS, 


No. 68 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Mid. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS.—Incladed in whieh we guarantee the finest and largest stock of Old Rye 
Whiskey in the United States. ‘‘ Baker,’ ‘*Martin,” Ne Plus Ultra, XXXXX, 1847, ‘‘do., XXXX, 
1851,” “ Extra Superior, XXX,” “ Superior, XX,” “‘Monongahel.. X,”, Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 
Spirits, Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, Bitters, Imitation Wine, Ginger, Raspberry, Layender, 
and Wild Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed to be unsurpassed and to give satisfaction, or be taken 
back. ‘ 

COGNAC BRANDY.—Otard, Hennessey, Pinet, Martel, &e. 

ROCHELLE BRANDIES.—Seignette, Pellevoisin, Durand & Co. 

HOLLAND GIN.—Grape, Crown, Imperial, Pear, &c. 

WINES.—Comprising Champagne, Sherry, Port, Madeira, &c. 

The Lowest Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on Credit to approved — 

ian., T mow 
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RHODES’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE 
CULTURE OF COTTON 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. M. RHODES & CO., 
Office 82 South.St., Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


ACKED IN BARRELS AND BAGS. 


Price Forty-Five Dollars per Ton Cash in Baltimore. 





We herewith introduce to the agricultural public a regulariy made “ Super- 
Phosphate of Lime.” An article of this description was first recommended in 
1841 by Baron Liebig. and has ever since been considered in Europe, and more 
especially in England, as a manure of established and unmistakable value, It 
was principally owing to the extensive cultivation of turnips and other bulbs in 
England, and to the truly miraculous effect of the Super-Phosphate of Lime on 
this kind of crops, that this manure so soon won the favor of the English farmers, 
who are now quite familiar with its chemical character and mode of action on 
different crops. In our country the cultivation of bulbous plants is very limited ; 
such o—' evidence could not therefore be observed, and a general introduc- 
tion of this fertilizer is yet to be looked for. 

RHODES’ Super-Phosphate of Lime is a chemical compound, entitély different 
from the character of the raw materials which are used in its preparation. It 
possesses virtues specifically its own, not borrowed from other natural products, 
nor imitable by them, and is hence destined to form an indispensable assistant in 
modern agriculture. 

Its prineipai feature is, that it contains Bi-phosphate of Lime, a combination of 

erie acid and lime, which is, unlike that contained in bones, nae ha 
mineral phosphites, easily soluble in water, and therefore ready for assimila 
by the plants whenever it is needed as nmutriment. Another, and also avery 
important constituent, is the Hydrated Sulphate of Lime. This substance is 
simultaneously formed with the Bi -Phosphate of Lime in the manufacture of the 
Super-Phosphate, and has, on account of its peculiar mechanical texture, in a 
much hig! er degree thai the common plaster of Paris, the power to attract and 
retain the ammonia of the atmosphere, and thus to contribute materially to a 
luxurious growth f the clover. 

No additions of Peruvian Guano have been made to this article, in order to 
furnish a “ Super-Phosphate” as concentrated as possible, and to leave the farmer 
himself a chance te regulate his applications of Peruvian Guano according to the 
nature of the soil, and to the particular crop which he intends to raise. 

For directions of use, with full detail of Rhodes’ Super-Phosphate, (now enter- 
ing the seventh year of its introduction,) we refer to our pamphlet, which can 
be had by addressing us, or our several agents, who will furnish Rhodes’ Super- 
Phosphate at our prices, with the simple addition of shipping expenses, viz. : 

GEO. W. SIZGER, 

Cor, Camp & Poydras Streets, New-Orleans, La. 
CHAS. TYNG & OO., Havana, Cuba, B. F. BOCKOVER, Norfolk, Va. 
JCHN H. MURPHY & ©O., Montgomery, Ala. H. E. WARREN. Farmville, Va. 
RHETT & ROBSON, Charleston, 8. O. WATERS, ZIMMERMAN & CO., Alexandria, 
KEITH & een bcd nae N.C. Va. 
SCHAER, KOHLER & CO., Richmond, Va. EE. F. SIMPSON, Mk oon ore D.C. 
VENABLE & MORTON, Petersburg, Va. «8. J. CHRISTIAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOOTT, FRENCH & CO., Fredericksburg, Va. JOHN MOORE, New-York. 
W. V. HOLLINS & 00., Lynchburg, Va. D. T. MILLS & 00., Boston. 


apl—Smo. 
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PAGE’S 
‘IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MiInLiis. 


Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 


ENCINES, 
No. 5 Schroeder St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





GEORGE PAGE & CoO., 
No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near West Baltimore-street, Mas, 


Manufacture three classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS, which are sim- 
ple in construction, durable, and not easily put out of order. They will 
saw from,2,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and have 
given universal satisfaction wherever used. They also manufeeture 
STEAM ENGINES of all sizes, both portable and stationary, that will, 
compare favorably with those of any other manufactory. Among the Porta- 
ble Engines, they manufacture six and ten horse powers, both suitable for 
plantation and farm use. They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
GRIST MiiLLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
all well adapted to farm and plantation uge ; also, a CHINESE SUGAR 
MILL, well adapted to meet the wants of those experimenting with the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, as well as those growing small quantities of the ordi- 
nary cane. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the firm, 
no assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed 
by a majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their 
several classes of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, «nd of their 
Engines and other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by 
letter for the same. 

t They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they 
are determined to prasecute all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & Co., 

No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near Baltimore-street, Baltimore, Md. 
SLARK, STAUFFER & Co., Agents, 

op—ly New Orleans, Lowisiana. 
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Important to Consumptives! 
DR. CHUROHILL’S DISCOVERY! 
Winchester’s Genuine Preparation of Dr. J, F. Churchill?’s Compound of the 


Hypophosphites of Lime, Soda and Potash, 


AS DISCOVERED AND PRESCRIBED BY HIM, AS A SPECIFIC FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Tats Great Remedy is a discovery of Chemical Science, founded upon the hypothesis that 
the ProxtwaTe OAves of Consumption is the peFicizNGY or UNDUZ WASTE of the oxydizable 
phosphorus normally existing in the eco ; and that, therefore, the specir1o Remedy for 
the consists in nestToRInG the dé t element by the use of such a preparation of 
Phosphorus as unites the TWO COND of being in a state that it may be DIRKOTLY 
mpi | and, at the same time, at the LowgsT DeGREH OF OxyDaTION. The Hypo 

osphites of Lime, Soda and Potash, present these conditions in the most complete manner, 

ing perfectly soluble, and nearly as oxydizable as #hospho- us itself. 

The HyroPpsosPairss exert an important influence DIRBOTLY ON THE NERVOUS SYsTEM, of 
& TONIC CHARACTER, increasing the principle which constitutes nervous force, and are THE 
MOST POWERFUL 3LOOD-GENRRATING AGEITS KNOWS, They are, therefore, invaluable in all 
forms of Nervous or General Debility, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, and Loss of Vital Energy 
from whatever cause. Ladies suffering from Complaints peculiar to their sex, will find this 
remedy act with charmiug effect, from its VITALIZING and RENOVATING power. 

CAUTICN TO THE PUBLIC. 


Various unserupulous and frandulent attempts having been made to palm off bogus, impure, 
unreliable and injurious preparations, under the Fase Paztence of their being the Genuine 
Discovery of Dr. Churchill of Paris, I now give notice that my ‘Genuine Compound of the 
Hypophosphites of Lime, Soda and Potash” will, after this date, be put up in extra large 
bottles, with the following words blown in the glass: 

“Dr. J. F. Cuurcain.’s Hypopnospnirss oF Uiak,Sopa AND Potasn, 4 SpeciFic Remepy 
ror Coyscmprion, J. Winchester, New-York.” 

Also, the dabei upon the bottle, and the wrapper, has a fac simile of my signature. No OTHER 
1g GENUINE. 

Dr. Churchill, in a private letter to me, says, in order to insuré success: 

“THAT THE TREATMENT USED SHALL BE THE HyPOPHOSPHMES AS I HAVE EMPLOYED THEM 
IDO NOT CONSIDER MYSELF IN ANYWISE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ILL SUCOESS G¥ EVERY CRUDE 
FORMULA WHICH MAY BE IMAGINED BY OTHER PRACTITIONERS.” 

To give assurance to the public of the chemical purity of my preparation, I refer to the 


following 
CERTIFICATE OF DR. GHILTON. 


*Thave carefully analyzed samples of the HyrorHosputres oF Lixe, Sopa and Porasa, 
from which Mr: 7. WincHesTsR manufactures Dr. Churchill’s Compound Solution of the Hypo- 
phosphites, and find them properly made and Chemically pure. Having had many opportunities 
of testing the untrorM PuRiry of the articles which he uses in compounding this new Remedy 
for Consumption, and having a personal knowledge of his honesty and integrity, I feel that I can 
assure the sre ession and the Public that this preparation of the Hypophosphites can be relied on. 

“ New-York, Fed. 5, 1859. “James R, Carttox, M. D., Chemist” 


From the N. Y. Druggists’ Cireular for Feb., 1859—Rdited by Dr, L. ¥. Newton. 


“ The Hypophospbiter, taken as a class, seem to POSSESS THE POWER OF INCREASING NERVE 
Foros, and promoting the function of nutrition, * * * Dr. Churchill, who first brought 
them into notice, lays claim to them as SMECIFICS IN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, alleging that 
the progress of this disease is altogether due to the waste of phosphorus. 

“ Whether this be true or not, there can be little doubt of the value of these Remedies as TONIC8 
and ALTERATIVES. Their anodyne effect is sometimes remarkable; when taken for some time 
they tend to produce most refreshing and renovating rest. * * * We have no doubt they 
have, in very many instances, prolonged life, and cven RESTORED HEALTH TO PERSONS QUITE 
WASTED BY CoNsUMPTION.” : : 

This Remedy is acquiring an unprecedented popularity from the INVARIABLE EFFICACY with 
which it acts im all diseases of the Lungs, even in hopeless cases. The most indubitable 
evidences of its extraordinary curative powers will be furnished to all who write to me for in- 
formation. Thousands of lives may be saved by a timely use of the Genuine HyPoPHospPHitzEs. 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. CuvrcHr. :—" To be used with effect, the Hypophosphites must be per- 
Sectly pure ; otherwise they may, in some cases, appear altogether inert, or even injurious. In 
Jive cases out of siz, the Salts usually sold as pure in Paris, under the name of Hypophosphites, 
are totally-unft for Medical use.” 

DR. CHURCHILL’S WORK ON CONSUMPTION has been received from Paris, and will be 
published with all possible dispatch. I have also an oRIGINAL LETTER from Dr. OxURCHILL, 
in exposition of his Discovery, which, with Circular, and other valuable information, will be 
sent to all sufferers throughout the. Union, whose names may be forwarded to me. 

The Hypophosphites have not only a REMEDIAL but a PRESERVATIVE POWER. They are a 
complete prophylactic (preventive) to tubercular disease, and act with INVARIABLE EFFIOACY in 
all incipient cases, even of the acute kind, commonly called Galloping Consumption. 

Price $2 per bottle, or three bottles for $5. Single bottles only, in concentrated solution, 
sent by mail when specially crdered. Allow no one to impose a fraudulent article upon you, 
but see that it is *‘ Wincuester’s Genuine Preparation” before you purchase. Use no other 

Sold Wholesale and Retail at the Sole General Depot in the United States, by 


“ J. WINCHESTER, 
meh—ly. — and Foreign Agency, 49 John-Street, N. Y. 
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IRON RAILING: WORKS. 








aie 
THE SUBSCRIBER 18 PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRON RMA Tizirt MN CG 
FOR 
FUBLIC AND PRIVATB PARES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
VERANDAHS, IkoW STAIRS, DOORS, ourvene, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL IRGN WORK, 


Having the largest assortment o Paserva ter De cree Soon ng fac this:kind of work. 
Persons can aap on veinig’eatted. Orders promptly attended th ow epoe cérefully, to carry 


07 
ersons wishing to make apoyo hpeamamaade subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 
will beve Portfolioe at Design sent to them 
w. P. HOOD, 





mov-yT 





TIFFANY & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 560 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 


DIAMONDS AND OTH#A PRECIOUS STONES, 


FINE JKWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS 
ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING &c., RICH 


Attention is particularly called to our SILVER WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do we be or aah a 
¢ is teed 


riority as far as artistic design and finish are concerned, but ev ertisie WO OC Uae 
equa! to English sterling quality fine—a feature which should not overlooked by purchasers of Bil- 


ver Ware in this country, where there is no legal restriction to regulate the standard. 


WIND.LE & OO., 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


eS A ERM Bod, B. 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW AWARE HAMMOOKS, ‘&e. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLANISHED TIN. WARE, TOILET inno WATER er seg BATHING APPARATUS, &e. 


VE RETURNED TO 
NEW MARBLE STORE, AT THEIR OLD LOCATION,. . 
NO. 66 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Ridge Avenue and Broad-Strest, Philadelphia 














“SOUTHERN 


iPLANTERS) | 


ARE SIMPLY REQUESTED TO Guiny THE POLLOWING NOTICE. 


Prrvyia¥ and other. G 
purposes, and 9 


» Bes ny 


“The sélection and proy 
render it 
more 


and Bolabie Siicliten, 





pit rt Peruvian Guano, at a far less cost, while 


seraereamnganss = 
while for grasses, clovers, and b 


Be to amtlete cad place them beyond the reach of ines 
“Tn vumerons analyses I 
saperior to this in theory, id aesbhaet Shek 





a preatcl application wil tal 


“ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical onal 


Analytical Laboratoryy end Bs Pra ad Chemistry and 


18 Excange Prace, New-Yorx, August 6th, 1858. 


; 


I have carefully analyzed a sample of the “ Nationa. Featiutzer,” and find it to 





Moisture ad atslas de .» sah dutta 8.00 enhe Silica combined with Pot- 
Nitro Organic Matter 20.50 and Soda........-. sss: 20.35 
; wee’ 42.25 insoluble Gillet s+... whog> ov 18.00 
Potash and Boda......-...-.... 9.90 — 
4 Lime.. 7.50 100.00 

Of LIMO 0s anne 2.25 

of Irun and Ajamina®**’ 2.15 Fregertion pf Avaliable Ammosie me 
alaE DECK, M.P., Anaigtiont Chemist. 


The following letter is from Dr. Deck, also : 


*Bince the above Analyeis tine Ween recoRied, I Sste Vaited the'works of the Com. 


cere 1 J., and.am bound to, my at the systematic 

to ag 

pace e cng y and this with the other valuable 
Phosphates and Tk leaves ne be Gdiughtc pate 


Ree ies take 
a 1858 oo 
For farther particulars, address 


‘abee Srouiithe verioes beng, in different stages of 
1; While those from the balk, ready for sale, are of fhe apane charncter as 


of manuiaetare, p rove its 


“ISAIAH DECK, M.D. 


JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Pulton-St, N. ¥., or 


JNO. B. PEYTON 
90 Light-Streeb TS Slee eee. 
PHILIP H. HOOF, Sek 
xandria, Va. 


BROWNLEY, GREENE & ©O., 
Agents, Petersburgh, Va. 
GEO. E. CURTIS, Agents 


LEE & CAnTER. 
POMEROY "“& MA 


Agen ; 
GUNBY & 0O., Agents. 
Getsaibos, Ga. 


Als. 







| CARMICHAEL & BEAN, 
Agents, Augusta, Ga. 


PATTEN & wer en ce. 
vannan, 


Agent, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


w. Ht. MeBARY & CO., Agents, 
Wilmington, N.O 


€. A. GRARSER, 
s 


BEVERLY BOSE, Agent, 
Fayetteville, N.C 


BO. COMAYNARD, Ageat, 
Franklinton, N. 0. 





The Fertilizer is packed in bags of 206 lbs. ‘Price, delivered in New-York, $36 


per ton of 2,000 lbs. 




















TO COTTON as 


Mikes 





We ‘would tebcoaoee | to oe notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON. 


A machine which has been lon raght This Gin has a Reller of a 
tion, filled with Steel Wire,” and 









rey femal 


tially to its axis, Bo Dey atwe ‘present needle backs, and are 
no close together that nothing but Cotton can be recto na them, leaving the Seeds 

and Trash apon the surface, tin with tis Bali Semicon the 

ns them. 
ack acts in congert’ (need), the the satan er 

the “Sea Island Cotton, alent abe traight sod 
ENING THE FIBRE, suroanrans toe of the NO 
MANNER shortening the Roller wi 


thrown into the Lint Room Aitipand yee, w The machine ie dan in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and “ Brush,” and is 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occu 


than a Saw Gin of the same capacity, A of SS eee 
in two hours, oomaes space of five and a by and can be driven with 
Guep-anile power, Becnierny of this Gin, is, that bes 

from the surface stun Wate ng bed to the Brush fh a thin sheet, as it , 

yond the the to mote the Cotton in a , 

ooaee ayes ht Aaa so alr ne the top of it, the two 

age ape gee following a Curved Iron or Shell, is returned s to theC , form- 

ll of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls od amy Bp retained 






in inthe Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at 


same as the Saw. Gin. dron or. is capable 
pres the il hard pen, de Sa te fe at 
placed Breast 3 " ae 

and takes forward nothing but the and re 


jects ALL extraneous matt 


“BRIOESBURG, PA., - 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 


‘eep-ly. 


Thirty-Eight..First. Premiums |! 


eres — 


CHICKERING & SONS, 





PIANO-FORTES. 


“Mitis Hovsg, 
eee IN ‘STORE “CHarzeston, 8.C. 
LARGR STOCK oF OCR “ Feb. 2d., 1858. 
Beautiful on Cagis “Messrs. J. SrgeLtno 
PHNOS, na 
GewNTLeMEN,—I can 


Te EVERY VARIBTY OF ATYLE, 





Onr instruments have = 


aimost universally taken <a ~S«CMself), that I consider 
THE FIRST PREARUMS _—-— they A 
a ‘a thirty- . ’ cot Lom yest 
deers Manafactory is in Boston, sas, tua they are quite 
Wihectured 81,008. BRANCH HOUSES, South by so respectable 
Frret-Ciass Mepare 604 BROADWAY, HB. ¥,, we, > on 


t 
2 
a 

: 


eceiyen, 38, . 1307 CHESTNUT-ST., PHILA. 


PoLLok B. LUBE, 


aMtorney und Gounsellor at Baw, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





ooo 





REFERS TO 


Hon. Thos, J. Withers, Camden, 8. C, Mosere. B. M. Appexson & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Prof. J. D. B. De Bow, New-Orleans, La. “ Smith & Porter, Memphis, Tena. 
May, Mesars. Farrington & Howel, Memphis, Tenn. 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO,, 


1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every — of WAGONS, 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX WH poh TIMBER 









































; 
| 
| 


| Manufactured exclusively for the ve Southern Trade. Orders faithfully and 


ORWTFaeaoono ss, 


CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING, 


INCLUDING 


FURNISHING GoopDs, 
49 CHAMBERS-ST., NEW-YORK. 





ghompely executed. 


ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eereign and Domesiic 








: 49 Chamters Street, 


JAMES MCLEAN. 7 - 
WALTER BE, BULKLEY. $ New Yong. 


HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Siaple and Fancy 


DRY GS-oonrvs, 


| vapinasv. Watrn” 17 and 19 Warren Street, 

| WILLIAM H, TOWNSEND, s 
PHILIP HENRY, JUN., (A few doors West of Broadway,) 
EDWARD FENNER, 
JOHN J. TOWNSEND, New-Yor«x. 








LEWIS B. HENRY. 











BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALE GROCERS. 
No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 

IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Also of Hine Mabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA’ MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PINS GROCBRIBS OF BIBRT DISCRLEPTION, 


MOFARAE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 








JOHN F. SEYMOUR & c0., f 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHEN WARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 


JON ¥. SEYMOUR. )} Ml 
ROBERT W. SEYMOUR - New York. 





I 






































READ TAYLOR ce Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Erecious Stones, 
AND FANCY GOODS, 
® MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


A. LONGETTE, 
384 OLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 





Peruvian, Clie Island, and Mexican 


Ga oA WNW O, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





Wm. SMITH BROWN & Co, MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BOOTS AND SHOES, _- 
No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


East of Broadway, 


WEW YORK. jestxy uetivs, 42 WARREN ST., 


New York. 


. 2 8. B. CURRIER, 
WM, 8MITH BROWN. DE WITT ©. LAWRENCE. P. P, SHERWOOD, 








OSCAR CHEESMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


INA, CLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


145 DUANE-STREET. 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 
NEW-YORK. 





CI 
FF 
| 
i 


GEO. W. LIVELY. a 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL RBAD, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
WATS, GAPS. AWD STRAW GOOD 
PARIS STYLE BONNITS, 

FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c, 











50 WARREN and 120 CHAMBERS STREETS, New York City. 
Facrory, 388, 390 & 892 Broapway, Avsany, N. Y. 


et es 
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SCHANGK & DOWNING, | 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FOR 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS ; 


ALSO, 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 


45 &6 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


GRENOBLE FIRE ROSE. 


This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Eemp, with- 
out seam, is especially adapted for the uss of FIRE ENGINES 
and FORCE PUMPS, MILLS and MANUFACTORIES, 
STEAMEBOATS and RAIL RCADS, HOTELS and GAR- 
DENS, and other HYDRAULIC purposes. Its advantages over 

2 # other Hose are its lightness and CILEAPN ESS, costing less than 
ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efliciency from Jesse 
Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lieut. G. B. Baton, Jomm Rarysow, and Apr. G. 
Davis, Ksqs., Washington Navy Yard, Aurrep Carson, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept., 
Samu. A. ’eenon, Esq., Chief Engineer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire Dept,, James B. Francis. Esq., Agent and 
Engineer of Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties, can be 
examined at my office. Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Ohairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s C. A. 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 














SAMUEBHIL P. AYRES, 


MACHINIST AND MAY JFACTURER OF 


S¥TOP EOEKS 
and Fire Gudrants, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
A. Eo Eee MAU wR EC. RS. 


WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Girmigs, Music, and evern Requisite for the Harp. 


| PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 











| R. RR. . 


iB, B. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervous: Rheumatism, Diarrhea, D'ys- | 
entery, Cholera’ Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody Flux, Paralysis, Lumbsgo, Gout, Roart ee | 
Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains aroand 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, aud Pains of all kinds. Radway's Ready Relief will, | 
in a few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 
BR. B. B.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of chronic diseases—such as Scrofulous and | 
Syphilitic complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
aind Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Dyspepsia, and all other diseases arising from an impure state of the Blood. b DE 

RB. RB. B.—Raiway's Regulators will cure, effectively and speedily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Painter's | 
Cholie, sad Diveanea, Inflammation of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of | 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers. Measles, ete. ete. Whenever | | 
i 
I 











} 


; 
| 


the system {s out of-order, or the blood impure, a dose of Radway's Regulators will restore it to) 
regularity, and purify and cleanse the blood. No female should be without them. 
. R. R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton Street, New York. 
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TREDWELL & JONES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RICVLTVUBAL IWPLBUBWNTS 


ee AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Matagorda, Te LAS ; 


















Aa WonNnDERFuULE PFPoMSe 
IS WEST’S IMPROVED, 
SOLD BY GAY & WEST, 203 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
———- -9ee—____—— 
Ir has but two necessary valves—no stuffing box—and a strong plunger, is 
liable than any other to break or get out of order, and easier repaired 
when it does. And yet it is the most powerful double acting force and lift 
pump in the world. And though supplied with two air chambers, and requir- 
ing less expensive pipe, itis yet the cheapest to be found. They give uni- 
versal satisiaction, as we can prove by hundreds in this city who have bought 
. and are using them; and by other hundreds throughout America, Europe, and 
a Asia. 
; We beg to refer to the few following named well-known gentlemen who 
& have them, viz. :—R. Hoe & Co., J. 0. Morse & Co., W. B. Dinsmore, of Adams 
& Co., New-York; Robert Rennie, Lodi Print Works, Lodi, N. J.; D. Jose 
Calderon y Kessél, Havana, Cuba; Hon. 8. R. Mallory. Pensacola, Fla,; Col. 
Halilowes, St. Mary’ a, Ga.; L. N. Walthall, Marion, Ala.; Isham Thompson, 
Olarkson, Andersen « 0o., Richmond, Va.; Hopkins & MeGinniss, rn AR Fia. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. GAY & WEST, Agents, 
203 B BOs DP wAT. 

+++ 

OTIS’ PATHNT ROD, 


With solid glass insuiators—no metallic connexion between the rod and building, and no 
contact of the rod with the glass. The most ornamental, and the safest sod in use. Also, 


DAVIS’ ROD AND MACHINES, 


For corrugating and twisting the copper strip. Al-o, glass, ring, and other 
cheap and worthless rods at cost. 
Agents supplied on the mos: favorable terms. 


CAST IROoNnNW YiFYskzt, 


With screw, flange, and socket joints, wholesale and retail. 





june-ly. 














dec-ly 





818 to/$70 


It is sine poner, dita cs nobfreeze ; 


—and can be Gsed with trom, rabberyo1 
raises from ten to-sixty gallons per minute, an ; is 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


As may be seen in cut. rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are attached to lever on air-chamber, at bottom, in the shape of 
atT,w hie h drops through the air-chamber and piston, pushing it 
backwards and forwards, ’ discharging at each énd into the air-cham- 
ber, causing a perfectly regular motion, and making it a 


‘* DOUBLE ACTIVG FORCE PUMP,” 


Driving the water up throngh the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either perpendicularly or up inclined planes. 






Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address 


JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York. 











































































GALVANIZED AND COMMON SHEET IRON. 
MARSHAL'., GRIFFIN & CO., 


Proprietors of the U. S&S. Galvanizing Works and Penn Treaty Steam 
Sheet Kron Bolling Will. 


Manufacturers of the AMERICAN GALVANIZED SHEET TRON CHARCOAL BLOOM; 
best Refined and Common Sheet and Flue Iron; have constantly on hand, at their Warehouse, 
a full assortment of Galvanized Sheet Iron; Galvanized Hoop, Rod, and Band Iron; Galvan- 
ized Nails, Spikes, Wire, Rivets, doc.; Ge alvanized, Corrugated, and Plain Roofing Iron ; Gal- 
vanic Protected and Painted Roofing Iron, Also. Sheet Iron, coated with Poleux Patent Me- 
tallic Alloys, warranted to stand the action of Acid, and Solder with Rosin; Charcoal Bloom ; 
best Refined and Common Black Sheet Iron—all numbers, from W. G., 10 to 29, inclusive, up 
to 36 inches wide, aud made to pattern. 

All kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Galvanized to order. 

s 7” Orders taken for Iron Truss, Frame, and Plain Roofs, or Corrugated, or Plain Iron. 

. B.—This is the only establishment in the United States prepared to GalvanizeTele- 


oak Wires. 
Office, Warehouse, and Galvanizing Works, No. 1142 North Front-street; Rolling Mill, cor- 
ner Beach and Marlborough-streets, Philadelphia, Pa. ec-6mos 























“Patented, June 23, 1857. 













JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


[ SELLERS & CO. 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-adjasting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 


we. S 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISSS 


WASHING AND SCOURING SOLUTION. 


MANUFAOTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has just been patented by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, housekeepers and others. It isa labor-saving prepara- 
tion, and costs" less than half of any other article known for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, and purifies Cotton, Linen, and Woolen Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. Certificates of its value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solution alluded to will cleanse their type more readily than 
the oid system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dec SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & CO., 139 S. Water-St , Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 

_ \ offering to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
G Professor CHILTON, Analytical Chemist, of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
proyes beyond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
quently least injurious spirit ever offered the American 


public. 
Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and having carefully vested it, fam pleased tc state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. It isan unusually pure and fne flavored quality of 
Whiskey. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chesnist. 












7 r 
| 2” epee ? \ 


hy °| 
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Nsw-Yorr, September 34, 1853.” 
* PurLaDELrmia, September 9th, 1858. 
“Dear Sim: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WEISKEY which 
you sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil, which 
is the characteristic and injurious ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 
“ Yours, respectfully, 
“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemists. 


“To Cuas. WHaRTon, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct 





AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK, 
DRIED AND GRANULATED FROM PURE MILK, 


St the American Soliditied Milk Works, 


NEAR AMENIA, DUTCHESS €0., N. Y. 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE 27, 1854. 


rene eee 


WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. 


PP PLDP PD LLL L ALD 





The American Solidified Milk, recommended by the New-York Academy of Medicine. 
and by the first Physicians of New-York, for its purity and high nutritive qualities, is the 
only article that is susceptible of no change from climate or time. Itis especially recom- 
mended to persons living at the south and upon our seaboards. Pamphlets containing a 
description of its preparation, with certificates from many who have used it, will be sent 
upon application to 


apl-ly H, C. HEPBURN, Agent, 73 Liberty-St., N. Y. 











ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufa2turers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, §e., $c. 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 


DESIRABLE GOODS. 


a We are the Sole Agents in Palate ia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “ COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 


and American Zine Paints. 
At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of Paints, 
1 


and offer them dry aod ground in oil. Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &c. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


{7 Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 


spprobation of the purchaser, 
Barrels in good anny ping order. apl-ly 











COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE, 


AND 


Copper Ribeted Beather Band Factory. 


All made of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Rgilroads, &c., &c. 

Rerer tro—Chancer brooks, Esq., President B. & 0. 
R. R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq.. Master of Machinery B. & 0. R.R. 
c 


0. 
Le ey A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 


ers. 
anes Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN H. HASKELL, 


jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltix e, Md. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE ck ECUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the countrp 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use, 

HYDRAULIO PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purposes. 

MACILINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size, and Machinery and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. jan-13mos 




















Losses PAID) OVER $11,000 600. =e 
ETNA 


Susurawte COMP Darttors, Ct. 


\Branch 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 
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INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 


27 1 





consistent with ‘Solvency and Fair Profit. 


$666,140.10. 
SURPLUS JULY list,1858, 
Pred 4pduro.g puv poysnfpy A[qyynby 
SHSSOT - 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





- GASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 





E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 





Qrqamiyed) ulhow) « NATIONAL BASIS, nnith) depemcied i) the. 
\rimeipal Cities and Sows ol mos) Stated amd Donitaried. Aplications 
7 fe omy duly, awtherrjed Agent juomliy, allemded. he. Qolicier 
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Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 


Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms 


86GF"Property owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, wiil aot bedisap- } 
5) pointed by obiaining Insurance with this old established and leading 9 














Insurance Company. 0) 
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BURGER & BOYLE’S 
GREAT SOUTHERN 


Steam Sat Manufactory, 


Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
ay, States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 
y CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 
iy from 4 to 72 inches in diameter, Also, every varie 
ty of Saws, sold at Northern prices. 
Circtlars sent by mail when requested. 
Address BURGER & BOYLE, 
july-ly Richmond, Va. 








N A. TARRANT, ; 7 { 8. J. BILLINGS, 

om eatinwton, | JOHN A. TARKANT & co.. ) WILLIAM STEBL. 

DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street. New-York, proprieturs ad manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarravt’s Cordial Elixir Tarkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indeiible Ink, Parrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Cor’s Eclectic Remedies. , i aes 

Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Puller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. e 





A WEEKLY MEDIOAL PERIODICAL IN PHILADELPHIA! 


‘Ime Medical and Sursical Reporter, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
8. W. Butler, M. D., Editor and Proprietor. W. 8. Atkinson, M. D., Associate Editor. 


As a Monthly, the Rerorrer has been long and favorably known to the profession, In its Weekly form, which 
began with a new «ries and volume on the Ist October, 1858, it will continue to be an independ-nt exponent of legit 





mate medicine. Being embarrassed by no outside connections, its aim wil] te to upbol the interests of the medical 
profession, especially in ite organized capacity, without fear or favor. 

The Rercnrer will contain weekly reports of Special Lectures, Horpital Clinies, Medical. Society Debates, Onginal 
Communi c»tions, Book Notices, Editormls, Correspondence, Periacop:—domeatic and foreign, Medical News, etc., ete, 


ite plan being much the exme as that of the weekly medieai journals which are so popuiar in Europe. It wil] contain 
sizteen royal octavo pages of practical reading matter each werk, (the page being larger than that of Sasper’s Mouthiy,) 
making it probably the cheapest medical journal pablished in this or any other country. 

TERMS: #3.00 per annum, or $1.00 for four months.—Zhe Reporter tg sent only to those whe pay in advance. 
Specimen ec pies e-nt, tos ver, on application, 

Advertisements —As the circulation of the Reronter reaches every part of the country, and is daily extending, it 
Off<rs un excellent medium for advertisements intended to reach the practical physician. 


J an. 1. Address the Editors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JANN EY’S HowvTE kL, 


@Soelwomlbainm,s, S—eo Ge 








Tris HOTEL has been thoroughly repaired, renovated, and a yew wine erected, with a 
arge and commodious DINING ROOM, fitted out in modern style, all of which is hand- 
somely finished and FURNISHED, making it one of the most desirable Hotels in the city 


January, 1859. —_ JAMES CC. JAINNEY.- 
feb.-1 yr 





Shoeld be the never-neglected ac- 
companiment of the family medi-+ 
cine chest. They combine in their 
united agency the cure of nearly 
ali the external and internal dis- 
orders to which men or women are 
subject. Their effect is not par- 
tially to remove, but to thoroughly 
dispel disease. 

Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 
bowiuet-Lene, New-York, and by all 
Druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per 
pot or box 148 
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DR. BARNES? 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and any Chronic or Acute Complaint or 
Stomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, Flatulency, and ey * are also cured by it. Recommended 
highly by the officers of Adams’ and Kinsley & Co,’s Express; used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and other Rail-Roads. 


DR. BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 


A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to &iL 


DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. Referexces to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been cured. 


DR. BARNES’ LINIMENT, 


Superior te any other in use for Rheumatism, or any other complaint for which Liniments are 
used. It is the best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from worl 


WRBiee © Ao V Be 


Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and also for the cure of Carbuncles and Boils. 


COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption. 
DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
For the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. 
Prepared only at 333 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Al orders directed to JOHN R. S. BARNES,—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 
dec-ly 


A. RAD, 


BWOLLDILRS VALI atte, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
Balusters, &c., 
Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


fone’ hs oats an Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &a 
ure-ly 
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TAW & BEERS’ 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads. and is eminently superior 10 any Other grease or oil as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 


WHITE AND BLACK GREASE, 


a Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and 
Ee For sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufacturers, 
TAW & BEERS, 18 South Water-strev 
PHILADELPHiA, 
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WHEELER & WILSON'S 
Sewing Machines. 





PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 


OFFICE, 
No. 505 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORE. 





“Your Sewing Machine is perfectly satisfactory, and I deem it one of the moat perfect, as it is 
one of the most useful of all modern inventions. It was easily learned, has beer thoroughly 
tried on all kinds of fabrics, coarse and fine, and has not once been out of order, are gs kept 


in constaat use. The ease with which the labor has been performed, the wonderful rapid- 
ity, the excellence and uniformity of the work, are absolutely astonishing. With it one does 
the work of ten without it. Nothing can be better designed for plantation uses, and it is difii- 
cult to conceive how we could do without it. W. Guatons Simms.” 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing Machines is announced in our sdver- 
tising columns. Their utility is established beyond question, and at the present prices we see 
no rea‘on why they should pot be found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 


varieties are manufactured, adapted to various purposes, So far as public opinion has been form- 
ed and uttered, the preference is emphatically accorded to the’'Wheeler and Wilson machine 
for family use, and for manufactures jn the same range of purpose anc material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all the patents of any pretension have been 
brought fairly into competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson machine has won the 
highest premium. We may instance the State Fairs of New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Kentucky, Illinois. Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, 
and the Fairs in Cincinnati, Chicaga, 8t. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San francisee. At 
the Fair of the St. Louis Mechanical Association, the Examining Committee was composed of 
twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, who, without adissenting voice, awarded for 
the Wheeler & Wilson machine, the highest and only premium, a Silver Pitcher, valued at 
$75. If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal. aug.~l yr. 


EVERMONT RANDALS, G. FRANK GOULEY, Ss. 8. SOUTHARD, Jr. 
RANDAL S, GOULEHY «& CO., 


General Commission Merchants, Forwarding and Produce Brokers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

war-— 

All kinds of Eastern and Southern Merchandise, Machinery, Carriages, and Manufactures 
enerally, stored and sold to the best advantage, at the lowest rate of commission. Remit- 
ances promptly made. 

Having correspondents in all the principal places on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, we 
are prepared to transact business for that section of the country promptly and safely. 
Orders for Hemp, Flour, Provisions, Liquors, Groceries, &c., respectfuliy solicited. 
Gunny Bags bought and sold. 
REFERENCES. 
THOS. R. CROCKER, Broadway, New-York. DIX RANLETT & CO.,. . . MNew-Orleans. 


J. W. BACON & ©CO.. . . . Philadelphia. R. R.STBIDGER,. . . . . Memphis. 
MAJORS & WASHINGTON, . Baltimore. HENRY ASHBROOK & ©O., St. Lowis. 


mar—lyr, 
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CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


made from material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 
healthful. 

It is estimated that one pound contains as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
asually baked. 


WING’S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of s™aall size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled. 

We ask every mother to procure WINGS FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far supe: ior to many of the preparations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthfut ant nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
fine rest. 

Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WING'S 
CRACKERS must excellent. 

For Professional Geatlemen, rere: | Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Luxon 
with great advantage in maintaining @ healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will find them very agreeable. 

WINt'S FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are oné of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in erder to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A. WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured im the United States like these, or known as true 
Parina Crackers. 

WING'S FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of Bg United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSON. & CO., 

jan-ly Nos, 221 cia ‘923 Fulton-street, New-York. 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO 


MANUFACTURER, 


Vo. 20 Chambers-street, Wew- York. 


{> On application as above, a circular of prices will be sen’. sept-ly 





MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 
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BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching 
and Shearing Machines; Wheei Presses, Cranes, Oupolas, Forges, Ladles, &c. 

SHAFTING.—Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers ; superior to any Others in use, 
having both Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment, and Self-adjusting Bail and Socket Bearings. 

Ce Catalogues, with full descriptions, cent at request. 

Refer to Messrs. Leeds & Co., Messrs. McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear 
& Co., Messrs. Skates & Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Bsq.; Messrs. Gaty, McOum & Co., ana 
heen, St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-1 











BOND’S MIXTURE, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, BRUISES, OLD SORES AND CUTS; ALSO, FOR BRUISES, 
SPRAINS, SWELLINGS, CUTS, GALLS, OLD SORES, &C., IN HORSES 
Prepared and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, (ONLY¥,) at 
PAUL G. OLIVER’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL STORE, 
N. E. Corner of Chestnut and Broad Streets, Philadelphia. 





The superior excellence of this Embrocation for the cure of the above affections, has been 
so fully proved, and its reputation ia so well established, as to render it entirely unnecessary 


to enlarge upon its admirable properties. 

Horses being particularly liable to injuries which frequently endanger the lives as well as 
usefulness of those valuable animals, the Bond's Mixture has been extensively used amongst 
them for 25 years pest, with the most signal benefit. Sprains, Bruises and Swelling, it speed- 
ily cures. It cleanses cuts, galls, and old sores, and causes them rapidly to heal, 

PRICE 621 PER GROSS, @2 PER DOZEN. $mo-june. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CoO.,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 


oct-ly 820 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. ? 





A. PARDEE co CoO., 


CO Ad, DRAM, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Jr., 


suGaR Loar, } OO ATS, 45.0. mn 


HAZLETON, Philadelphia. 


These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipr:d exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 
COLBERT ’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANU: ACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 
128 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


(>> Engraving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic Envelopes, Flour and Salt Bags, &c., 
made and priuted. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &c. apr-ly 








LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS? SIGNS? 


AT THE 


Anited States Steam Carbed Block Better Emporium, 
No. 35 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Glazing, Gilding, Bronzing, &c., is neatly executed. 

WM. C. MURPHY has on hand the largest and best assort- 
ment of Carved Block Letters in the United States. He can 
anpply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 
shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 











WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets; 
Repository, 1000 and 10181 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. 


CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


THE PATENT HAND AND ARM 


Are now made so as to imitate nature very perfectly in appearance and motion. 


THE PATENT LEG 


Has been in use 12 years, and the inventor has received (over all competition,} 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished seientific societies in the principal 
cities of the world; among which awarde are the great Mepaus of the Wor.p’s 
Exursition in Lonpow and New-Yorx. Nearly three thousand limbs in daily 





use, and an increasing patronage, indicate the satisfaction Paumer’s Patents 
have given. 
- Puitape pata, Dec., 14, 1858. 
My Dar Six :—fam really very much gratified to find that your ingenuity and persever 
ance have at length accomplished w>=t ‘’s9 profession has so long waited for in vain—a useful 
Artificial Hand and Arm. The me's “ux showed me the other day app2ar to accomplish 
every indication, and are wort! ; ns to your unequaled “ Artificial Legs.” After 
many years’ observation of the work’ ¢ the latter, lam compelled to repeat, what I have 
already expressed in writing, that nei’ er in Europe nor America is there an instrument of 
the kind, in my judgment at least, worthy of comparison with them. 
Trusting that you will continue your efforts to relieve your afflicted fellow creatures, I 


remain, very sincerely yours, | 
Tuomas D. Mutter, 
Emeritus Prof. of Surg. in the Jeffersom Med. Col., Phila. 


B, Prank Patmenr, Esq., &c., &c. 
Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to every applicant. | 
3 mos—june. B. FRANK PALMER. 


OriNIONS Of THE PRESS. 
Grover & Baker’s is the best.— Amer. Agriculturist. 


’ 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
. To all of which the Tribune says, Amen.— 7ribune. 
CELEBRATED It :s all that it claims to be.—Jncdependent. 
li_ finishes its own work—others do not.—ome Jox 
ox p We give it the preference.—American Baptist. 
ew Mig- It needs to be seen to be appreciated.—-Phren. Jovr. 
v4 Adapted for woolere linen, or cotton,—-Amer. Month*> 
4 ~ We like Grover & Baker's best.—Ladies’ Wreath, 
ty “ Which is the best?” Grover & Baker’s.—Dispaich. 
bee Superior to all others.—Mereury. 
% We have no hesitation in recommending it.— Zapress. 
It requires no re-spooling.—Zvangelist. 
For family use they are i” ie 
They sew a seam that will not rip.—- Courter. 
It performs nobly and expeditious!y.— Zwaméiner. 
Rewarkable for firmness of seam.— Gazette. 
Adapted to all kinds of family sewing.— Observer. 
Best adapted for family use.—Day Book. 
We do not hesitate to recommend it.—Ohronicie. 
It sews strongly, and does not rip.—Z#/e Jilustrated. 
The prince of inventions.—Prot. Churchman, 
It is woman's best friend.— Weekiy News. 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.— Student, i 
The most blessed invention.—Mther’s Magazine. 
It makes pleasure of toil.—Zvening Post. 
The favorite for family use.—Zrocklyn Star. 
We highly appreciate their value.—American Miss. 
It sews a seam that will not rip.— Wash, Unior. 


495 Broadway, New-Y ork. | Cannot be too highly recommended.— Tenn. Baptist. 
P Grover & Baker's is the best.—untingdon Journal. 











er 





8 


18 Summer Street, Boston. ae boss in Nie Fuioe, peers , 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ot liable to get out of order.— Weatchester Jef. 
: ~ The most convenient in use.—Cnricago News Letter. 
137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. The cheapest and best,—Easton Whig. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. The most successful invention.—Binghamton Rep. 


Is easily managed and understood.— ort Plains Reg. 
Zs Agencies in ali the principal cities aud villages | Grover & Baker's is the best.-- Goshen Democrat. 
éa the United States. Has given entire satisfaction.—Calekill Heaminer. 
Grover & Baker's is easily managed.— Flush, Times. 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50. Purchase a Grover & Baker.—£imira Gazette. ¢ 
Tuest Machines sew from two spools, and forma seam| Will do most beautiful sewing.—AlWentown Dem. 
of unegualle? «trength, beauty, and elasticity, which will| I will met get out of order.—Auburn American, — 
wor rigjeven if every fourth stitch be cut. They are un- Commend us to Grover & Baker s.— Springfield Nonp. 
questionably the best in the market for family use. It is a deed of emancipation to woman.— Zlizabeth Jour. 
Will do better sewing then by hand.—Geneva Courier 
§" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, Wit do all the sewing of a family.— Oswego Palladium. 4a 
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ovk and Havre Steamship Company, 


—_——__~_ee—_—_—_ 


~ 


The United States Mail Steamers, Arago, 2,500 tons, D. Lines, Commander; Fulton, 2,500 tons, 
J. A. Wottcn, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1859, 


on the following days: 


1859 
FROM NEW-YORK. 
Steamer Fulton, June 25, 
Arago, July 23, 
” Fulton, Aug. 20, 
Arago, Sept. 17, 
Fulton, Oct. 15, 
Arego, Nov. 12, 
_ Fulton, Dec. 10. 
1860. 
Steamer Arago, Jan’y 7, 
= Fulton, Feb 4, 
- Arago, March 3, 
“ Fulton, March $1, 
- Arago, April 28, 
bad Fulton, May 26, 
Arago, June 23. 





“ 


1859. 


FROM HAVRE. 
Steamer Arago, June 28, 
“ 


Fulton, July 26, 

Arago, Aug. 23, 

Fulton, Sept. 20, 

Arago, Oct. 18, 

Fulton, Noy. 15. 

Arago, Dec. 13, 
1850 


Steamer Fulton, Jan. 10, 


Arago, Feb. 7, 
Fulton, Mar. 6, 
Arago, April 3, 
Fulton, May 1, 
Arago, May 29, 
Fulton, June 26. 





1859. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Arago, June 29, 
sd Fulton, July 27, 
pe Arago, Aug. 24, 
bs Fulton, Sep. 21, 
7 Arago, Oct. 19, 
* Fulton, Noy. 16, 
9 Arago, Dec. 14 
1860. 
Steamer Fulton, Jan. 11, 
« Arago, Feb. 8, 
- Fulton, Mar. 7, 
% Arago, April 4, 
« Fulton, May 2, 
« Arago, May 30, 
5 Fulton, June 27. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, o: stranding, water could not reach them; and the pumps being free to 
work, the safety of the vessel and passengers wouid be secured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of cunstruction. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabin...... papas dvices| sosees $130 
- ” ” Ws! a Wt Baek ened cogh eee stn 75 
From Havre or Southampton to New-York, 1st “ aboachptees pebewnd 700 frs. 
4 . » BE i Sate ASes he 850 frs. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

W. 8. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paris 


ARTIFICIAL LECS AND HANDS. 
SEiurEo’s ANGLESEY mec. 
From Valentine Mott, M. D. 


The best of all is the proof of those who wear them, 

Fariexp SeLpuo: I took a walk across the Central Park yesterday—the roughest kind of trav- 
elling—and was delighted with the elastic, life-hke feeling of your new Patent Joint, and to ex- 
perience the aelf-controlling hold which the foot takes on such rocky and uneven ground. It ts 
truly « great invention, ana from my heart I wish you that suceess which you so highiy merit. 

Send for a circular. T. A. 

Patented May, 1856 and 1857, Also, 

SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, 


A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the 
Address, WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New-York. 











fingers, &c. 
june-6mos, 











The Human "lair-—How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament 
by burhing it with alcoholic washes and plastering it-with grease, which has no affinity for the 
skin and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &e., is unrivalled 
asa dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 


tions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its healthy- growth. See advertisement. 


- 


Kills Dandruff, 
, 9 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Is not Greasy or Sticky. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
BURNETT & CO. 
No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
And sold every where. 


Burnett's Coceaine 


a 


Prevents the’ Hair falling off. 
Burnett's Cocaine 
Promotes its healthy Growth. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Gives New Life to the Hair. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not an.Alcoholic Wath. 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 
Barnett’s Cocoaine 
Burnett's Cocoaine 

Affords the richest Lustre. 
Remains Longeft in: Effect. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin, 
JOSEPH 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
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TO FARMERS “AND PL 8s. ‘ 


The trath of the theory upon  Mesigatsted, or o- Peruvian Gena? as 
first prepased and introduced by ‘Joka foo ply tested gud pr ity 
the usé of the article since that There aa La no potas as to its entire e 
immediate effect. to Peruvian Guano : 
jast fifty per cent. superior; 4 


celeste of borg Phosphate 
alone. Hence this is iterate 
" pe impe-tance to the owners 








ticates to the nal weigh or afte Gouble the 


; sis'ond 2 an 
o xne i om : I weight of Bersvian Guapo 
his t ieee, einen tate : 


and fermers of Che old States appree tec ed 
‘to their'descendants rich and fertil et BA ogre would hana begun 68. 
We say, this Guano has heen used-aturin i Cotton, Corn and. Tobacco, 
Se finer th crea ee ae 
confirmation of our « ve ven | 
acase. We will exhibit the orders of some of the largest and most accomplished. and 


farmers, for lots of from five to thirty tong, for (170 and three suceesaive years. We’ 
the unsolicited manuscript letters of some of the first men in the country, confirming our asser- 
tion. We will show that the in Apmpand for this Guanc cammot be accousgus: San SHEE 
OT Sethi eens, (ce srigeomgae J. 8. Recte aba ow 2 by the pr tooth 
uano, ee epere e pre 
rm of John 8. f Bem § Go.) is not only poh Foravans mong ond pe rior ge 
effect, but it is far ore oorenenets $9 to $10 per ton less cost ; hence the consumer 
of ten, twenty or thir saves $100 to $300, and gets more reai value. secret 


The 
‘Yor a useless quantity of: ne 
degra supply Of the less oupenaive, bal Bat lem aloe 
¢ fact the velod of this Guat Bepends 00 minal the 
fo wm nae nko, are deterred from by 2p- 


is, that in buying Perw 
oh costly element,) reed e 
able element of Ph 
It i quite probab pa 






fidelity of its production, that 
rehension that it willbe made © To all such me be sapere dh tmat- 
ig of sufficient importance to} om iry, and we will furnish aoe 
with such reference ag will be on this pad ger : ‘ 


A small pamphlet, expla and principles upon which this Guano is based, 


Will be majled free to any address. 
‘NOTICS AND “CAUTION. 





at, some of our bitterest opponents have become our 
hey so lately denownced, show how some men’s opinions ary iled by wha conceive 
ee Ce Tk is to be. are but few if this class, These rs not 
te the name we gave our Guano, but with a a of temerity rarely.attained, 


propria 

have pps modesty to say, (7) * genuine.” Not only they, with same free- 

aT to oe pubdl cation temuppy thematives with mat teectepeiamend thes ination 
ow we derm it a for protection of the public and ourselves, to them 


Although the iptrodusticn of our @ugno was bitterly opposed by the trade, and various | 
Means resorted to in order to break down our enterprise, me since its success has become so 


na these imitations. st, because the name “‘ Manipulated Guano” be applied to 
ing. Secondly, coca ‘tis w producing, and ke dias difheult o Pree ate. in- 
vor egminaton are 80 : ee pe egy ye tae 
lead to > won result. ah Magy 
beim unwittingly hey leprogate nod bitterly onytaia cae 
compensating pr ive Soi ad goo! é. Compstition, it is 
hfe of trades hod so St if is; h, it is easy to see how it the 
death of both the trade aud we 5 5 tle those who wich te ves ow 
specify in their orders Bin it from our agente, and observe tagaenaiee ie 
branded on the bags. ers 


: JOHN Ry REESE & CO. 
wishent y Tr SOUTE-STREET, BALTIMORE, ma 


j and ast © permspaent Yisprovement of 4 the soil, i 
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ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE: AND WESTERN STATES OF THE, y INCLUDING 
STATISTICS OF PORETG DOMESTiG INDUSTRY AND pre % 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN°REW-GRLEANS AND WASH(N@TON CITY. 

Terms, $5 Per Anans, in Advancs, Bostage Two Cents c Number, if prepaid Cuartaes 
Covaplete sets, oF any Numbers or Volumes eupr lied, 5 


LIST OF PAYMENTS SI! SINOE 3 MAY, 1869. 
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§  Alabama.—dJaria:y,1860-—J. P. Graham, Dr. L. M. Clements, A. 3; Wray. February, 186()—Northern 
> Bank of Alabama, J. W. Bcruges, Rey. G, M. Everhart, D. L. Moose, Co:. F.ichiard Jones. Mar eS 
A. M, Collier. April, 1880—j.L. Price. January, 1860—P. Burt, J. M. Buford, W. Garett, D. J. 
O. Sibley, M. Moely. April, 1860—Allison & Andrews,.Fl. L. Sunith, D. W. P.ths. January, eo: ths : 
: hae fF W. Glover... July, 155%-J. Stadwick, J. A. Campbell, 2. McDoweh, ~— March, 1 
‘ A. Agee, July, 1855—Percy W wikes $15. Apeil, 1859—Reading Room, R. ¥. H 
§ Mrkansas.—Javuary, 1860—B fartin, $15. July, 1860—Ool. B: Burke, Fits 15. ity, 1859-—C. H. 
Bullock, $10. January, 1359—( e. Stewart, $10; J. McNally. April, 1860—Dr. W. P: P. Mebure, 
| Nathan Ross. July, 1859-—R.C. Thompson. 
> * Quba.—January, 1860—J. Perez Corund, 
Fu ——Sanuary, 1960-—C. P. Chairs. July, 1859—~G, R. Fairbanks. April, 1660—D, P. Holland. 
$ ta.—Stity, 18s0—S, Grantlend, $16. January, 1860—J.F. Dent. January, 1860—M. Hendrick. 
+ Kentuckii—January, 1863—J. W. Baker,.C. T. Baker. January, 1861—C. T. Barker, J. W. Barker, ; 
; July, 1850-- ~De. A. J. Peck. , ‘ 
+ Lowisiana,—Jualy, 1859-—-Dc. Paivick. Jamuary, 1859—Gen'l Ed. Sparrow, $20. yanssned sy od 
* Brisvee, $15; J. A. Acklin, $20; G. C. Waddell, $20. July, 1962—Lafayette Caldwell, 
1859--J. M. Ford. January, 1861—R. B, Kenne dy, $10. January, 1858—H, Short. Suis, =, P. 
Gee, $15 ; .G. W. Rives, $29; D. A. Smith. June, 1860-—-G. W. Logan, Jr. April. 1860—=De W, Jenking, 
; March, 186€0—Col. W. R. Peck : 
Massachusstts.—February , 1860—Joha J. Dyer & Co. January, 1860--J. J. Dyer & Gei., 2 
+ . Mississippi.—Jaquary, 1860—J. P. Barry, J. W. Clapp, Hon. J. W. Thom son, Ton J. M. Howry, $10. $ 
$ July, 18359—Hon: A.M. Clayton, Dr. O. M. Blanton, $20. July, 1859—G. Fall, $20; J. B. Giadn 
» 4. M. Brooks. $20; Gen] Charles Clark, $15. Juse, 1860—G. Sumrall. Janvary, 1300—Ht B. 
R. GC. Suffold. F. W. Keys, $10; Thomex Walton. "april, 1859—R. D. Crowder. Iniy, 
Rives, 310. July, 1860—D. &. Phares, $10. January, 1858—A. Pérrynan. March, er a 
Johusou, Col. G. O.iver, J. C. Humphries. February, 1860—Col. W. R. will, Smeades, Dabiey & Co 
April, 186¢—J, ©. Napier, Isaac Enloe, GG. Snedeco’, B. Walton e 
Missouri.—June, 1859—Weekly Express. : 
North Carolina.—January, 1860-~Philantlirepic Society, J. Collins. Jr. November, 1859—W. B. Rod- 
men. Jantary, 1860—R. C. McCalla. Aprif, 1860—Dr.W.R Wood. 
New-Jersey.—Jaly, 1858—J. B. Meeker 
New- York.—October, 1859—B. Westerman & Co. 
Renna eae aa 1860—J. Mershor ; 
South Carelina.—January, 1860—W. W.E: pp. May, 1860—J. A. Ferguson. June, 1860-4. MeLeod,. 
July, 1859——J. D. Guerard, J. N. Lipscomb, $2). Janeary, 1859—S. 8. Walker. May, 1860—A. P. Gale 
} hou, @. W. Capes. May, 1850—M W.Samms. January, 1860—Hon. J. D. Allen, 
; ‘Texas —January, 1860—T. G. Sanford, $10 ; J. Worshaw, $15; J. A. Myers, W. B. Wilson, $10; > Cc, 
He rton, $10; J. Miller, $15; &. & D. G. Mills, $15; W. F, Alexander, Harris Tinker, $25; B.S. 
Ricigely, $10; L, Dodson uly. 1858- -H. P. Perry. April 1850-—-W. P. Dane, $10; A. G. Turney, re: ee 
Newell, $10; Ww. R. Thomas, J. J. Stolta. $10. June, 1550—John Matthews; $10. June, 1360-—E 
$ Reed. "January, 1858 —Dr, Matt Moors. July, 1859 —Cen'l T T. Williamson, Col. W. H. W 
> $7 50; J. L. Gay, $15; Z.P. Walker $10; A. Sheppard, J. Selkirk, E, W. Tait, $15. a ee 
Join Dean, $10. July, 1856—W. Randall. $15. April, 1361—S, & Perry. ch, 1859—J. rt 
Sextember, 1859—J. W. Gordon, $7 50; W.D. Wood. ' April, 1860—John Harria, $15 ; Pitacaint 
Lyceum ey, 1338—J. Adriance, ‘320. March, 1859-—-Maj. B.A. Blanch, $10. January, } 
P. Winston, $10 
Tennessee. —October, 1859-3. Crow. January, 1860—Sidney ¥. Watson, Gen. J, #16 Barton EW. A. 
Street; J. T. Leath, $10; O. Delroach, Col. John P. Farreliy, D. L. Dunn, oat & . 
Cantrell, W. W. Be ry. Wm. N. Bilbo, Hon. WL Humphreys, W. F. Coope 1h heme ng, $10; B 
Lanier, Dr. J. A. Blackmore, $10; Dele & Larkins, Gen’l @. J. Pillow, $35 ; Col. W. J. Spkes, 
July, 1859—Col. John Pope, $10. February, 1859—Judge Ed. J. Read, Robert 8. vaste W. 
State Library, Capt. W. oekett. April, 1860—Col. H. Tilman. March, 1860—Gen'l G. P. Si 
Joseph Wor Sang T. L. Bransford, Alex. Kerr, Planters’ Bank. Dr. ©. D. ‘Elliott, Hon, R. Ww. 
ot J.E. B. Re , Maj. J. T. Duniap, T. M. Brennan, St. Cloud Hotel Ww. W. Morris, tight om Dou 
Late Cot. ad Andersov, Joa. Harlan, Dr. John B. Hays, Dr. J. &. White. May, 
: $10; J. H. Williams, $15. January, 1858—J, H. Smith. $10, March, Oa, Ga oe 
; to rtson, Maj. W. Burton, Gen'l J.D. Goodall. July, pa arayy I Samuel Oldham, $10. May, 
© §, Goodall, $15.. July, 1859—B. Watkins, $10; H. J. Cannon, $20. ore: ae stcingtallow, 
D. Goodall, Dr. T L. Winston. January, 1860—J. 8. Dawson, Dr. J. W 
Vergonia—January, 1800—Charles Cook, $15. } 
Londoa, England.—é. B. Tewbner & On., $36 ; 
<. Southern States. —J. Perez Corond, $6; Gen'l G. J. Pn a nn ne A. Acklin, B. B bellies: 
> G. P. Gee, Dr. Samuel Oldham, J. M. Brooks, BE. W. Tate. 
Advertizements.—Radway & Oo., $10; Chavies Warton, Jr., $10. , 
Bound Volumes. vthate Library of Tennessee, $87 50. 
ee rt nn ry a me nas 
Aw AND AGENCY ‘OFFIOB. 
The undersigned has returned to the practice of his profession, at New- Pitter y 
Business at Washington in the Supreme Court. Court Cee of the Bursass' 
‘ ments of the Gorernment— Land. Pension and Patent O fas ail bo sien poked by hic 
i $ Business for New-Orleans will receive the attention of himself 


aio nih een 1D BBE won ears . 
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